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TO      HIS 

i 


ROTAL    HIGHNESS 


THE 


PRINCE    OF  WALES. 


SIR, 

IF  Your  HighnessY virtues'were 
not  publicly  known,  I  mould 
think  it  my  duty,  and  it  would  be 
my  higheft  gratification,'  to  declare 
them  in  this  addrefs.  But  on  a  rub-- 
ject  fo  well  underftood,  and  fa  fully 
illuftrated  in  Your  Royal  Highnbss's 
condu&,  the  tribute  of  my  pen  could 
not  avail/ 

Therefore,  without  attempting  to 
praife,  and  without  daring  to  flat- 
ter, I  prefume  to  inform  Your 
Hiphness  that  I  am  purfujng  a  Plan, 

Vol.  J,  A  which, 


PEDICATION, 

which,  in  its  principles,  i*  calculated 
to  prolong  the  Prqsperity  of  the 
English  Nation  j  and  .that  nothing 
could  alleviate  fp  much  the  labour  of 
tthe  purfuit,  as  the  Approbatiqn  of 
Your  Royal  Highness  ;  nor  anything 
add  (q  much  Jo  the  celebrity  of  jhe 
undertaking,  as  the  Patronage  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Permit  me,  then,  in  Your  High- 
ness's  known  goodnefs  of  d  jfpof|tion , 
to  commit  thefe  Vplume^  as  a  part 
pf  the  Genera}  Wprk,  to  Yqur  Royal, 
Patronage  ;  and  to  declare  myfelf 
with  becoming  refpect,  and  with  the 
mod  per  feci:  attachment  to  Yqur 
fJiGHNBts's  Character, 

yOVK  ROY  A  J,  HIGHNESS'* 

«■'■■'  *  •' 

MQST  OBEDIENT  AND 

MpST  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 


Wiiliam  Marshall, 


London,  July  i.  1790. 


Af)VfiRtISEMElsrT 


to  t a* 


FlltSt    VOLUME. 


The  materials  of  this  Volume 
were  collected,  chiefly,  fome  years 
*$v  during  a  refidenee  in  the  MidIand 
Counties  of  fomewhat  more'  than  two 

jfcars*. 

But,  with  arviAw  to  the  fulness  atldfae* 
curacy*  of  the regtfter,  I  havefiriee  thought 
it  expedient  to*  make  a;  feconcf  furvey  of 
Leice  stershire  and  it^EN  ViRrcN§,  where 
I'fperit  three  mdriths '  of  the  laft  fam'mer 
( 1 789:) ;  my  principal  objdft,  in  this  tecond 
view,  being^  that  of-  miking  my Felf '  riiore 
fully  acquainted  withr  the  fubjeft  of  li ve^ 

STOCK*  #  .  .... 

A  2  THUS 

*  At  StatfoLi>,  near  the 'jun^ibh*  of  the 
tli*  fotifcoirnttcs-of  Leicester, 'WARfocki 
Stafford,  -and  Derby,  where  I  chiefly  refided, 
from  March  1784  to  April  1786. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THUS  THE  PUBLIC  arc  furniflied 
with  a  detail  of  the  progrefs  of  this  under- 
taking, from  the  fir  ft  propofal  of  it,  in 
1 780,  to  the  prefent  time :  a  period  of 
fompwhat  more  than  ten  years. 

The  practice  of  Norfolk  was  colle&ed 

.  » - 

in  the  years  1780,  1781,  and  1782,  and 
publiflied  in  1787. 

That  of  Yorkshire,  in  1782  and  1787, 
and  publiflied  in  1788. 

That  of  Glocestershire,  in  178a 
and  1788,  and  publiflied  in  1789. 

That  of  the  Midland  Counties,,  in 
'1784*  1785,  1786,  1789,  and  is  now 
under  publication. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Public 

are  now  likewife  furniflied  with  the  whole 
of  the  information  I  have  hitherto  colle&ed 
on  the  fubjedt  of  rural  economy  ;  ex- 
cepting that  which  I  neceflarily  obtained 
of  the  eftabliflied  praftice  of  the  southern 
counties  during  five  years  refidence  in 
them*;  alfo  excepting  a  variety  of  de- 
tached 

*  See    MINUTES    OP    AGRICULTURE,     &C    IK 

Surrey. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


tached  ideas,  which,  being  deemed  inthem- 
felves  not  fufficiently  important,  or  not 
yet  fufficiently  authenticated,  to  admit  of 
being  publifhed  in  their  prefent  ftate, 
flill  remain  fcattered  in  the  original  papers 
belonging  to  the  feveral  Diftri&s  I  have 
refided  in ;  and  excepting  fuch  other  de- 
fultory  ideas  as  I  have  collected  in  paffing 
between  Diftrift  and  Diftrift.  No  part  ^of 
either  6£  thefe,  however,  are  intended  for 
feparate  publication  ;  and  the  pra&ice  of 
the  southern  counties  requires  a  fecond 
and  deliberate  furvey,.  before  a  detail  of  it 
can  be  entitled  to  the  reception  of  the 
Public. 


ERRORS  OF  THE  PRESS, 

V6VI.  page  65,  line  4,  from  the  bottom,  for  utkri 

read  entire. 
— —  page  73,  line  9;  $r  effmrt%  read  effetl* 
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THE 


RURAL      ECONOMY 


OFTHE 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


TH  E  ISLAND,  if  its  furfacc  could  ; 
be  brought  within  a  (ingle  paint  of ' 
view,  would  appear  ftrongly  featured  by  an 
aflbciation  of  mountain,  upland,  and  vale,  in-* 
terfperfed  with  irregular  tra&s  of  middle-  " 
land  country,  partaking  of  the  nature.of  vale, 
but,  having  no  regular  chain  of  highlands  ? 
on  their  margins,  are  not  diftinguifhable  by  :. 
that  name.  ! 

The  northern  and  the  weftcrn  provinces  * 
abound  with  mountains  and  bold  highlands ; 

Vol.  I.  B  '  while 


2  DISTRICT, 

while  the  eaftern,  the  fouthern,  and  the  mid- 
land counties,  though  they  ibmetimes  rife 
to  chalky  heights,  with  fome  few  heathy 
barren  fwells,  are  feldom  diftinguifliable  into 
highland  and  vale. 

As  objefts  of  rural  economy,  how- 
ever,  thefe  middle-land  trafts  are,  generally  > 
very  fimilar  to  vale  diftridls ;  the  foil  and 
produce  of  each  being  fimilar  :  with,  how- 
ever, fome  exceptions ;  as  Eaft  Norfolk, 
for  inftance,  which,  though  it  lies  flat  and 
fortiewhat  low,  is  mod  of  it  covered  with  a 
light  fandy  foil;  and  a  few  other  inftan- 
ces  might  be  produced  :  but,  in  general,  the 
foil  of  this  description  of  country  is  of  & 
ftronger,  more  clayey  najture* 

Thd  diftrift,  which  forms  the  fubje&of 
the  prefent  volumfes,  be&rs  the  lafl  defcrip- 
tion;  being  the  l^rgeft  trad:  of  the  kind  in 
the  ifland ;  including  the  principal  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Leicester*  Rutland, 
and  Warwick,  >vith  the  northern  margin 
of  Northamptonshire,  the  eaftern.  point 
of  Staffordshire,  aAd  the  ftrothern '  ex- 
tremities of  Derbyshire  and  NoTTiyer 
hamshire,  the  town  of  Leicester  befog. 

fituated  near  its  center. 

This 
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This  fertile  traft  of  country,  which  I  ftiall 
diftinguifh  by  the  Midland  District, 
meafures,  in  fome  direftions,  not  lefs  than 
fifty  miles  acrofs,  in  none,  I  believe,  lefs 
than  forty;  consequently,  contains  at  lead 
fifteen  hundred  fquare  miles  of  furface ;  with 
no  other  drawback  from  its  fertility,  than 

-the  Charnwood  hills,  which  do  not  contain 
fifty  miles  of  infertile  foil  * .      "  '  : 

This  diftriftl  have  traverfed  in  almoft 
every  dire&ion,  and  have,  I  believe,  made 
myfelf  fuf£ciently  acquainted  with  its  rural 
affairs,  to  give  me  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
general  management;  efppcially  as  it 
relates  to  livestock* 

B  2  But 

*  Leicestershire,  however,  contains  two  other 

plots  of  furface,  lefs  fertile  than  the  reft  of  the  diftrift. 

One  on  the  northern  margin;  difUiiguiihedby  the  name 

of  the  wolds:  .a  fwell  of  confiderable  height,  covered 

with  a  Angularly  eoid,  dark-coloured>  clayey  foil.    The 

other  in  the  fouthweftern  quarter;    likewife  high  land, 

with  a  cold  retentive  fiityoilj  but  with  a  lighter  more 

fandy  foil.     But,    the  rocky  points  of  the   foreH  hills 

-apart,  the  county  contains  no  barren  furface :  it  has  not, 

perhaps,  an  acre  worth  lefs  than  five  millings ;   and  but 

few  acres  worth*  on  leafe,  lefs  than  ten  fhillirigs  an  acre. 

The  entire  county  is  not,  at  the  prefent  rental  value  of 

lands,  worth  much  lefs,  on  a  par,  than  fifteen  to  twenty 

killings  an  acre:  an  eftimate  which,  I  believe,  no  other 

county  will  bear 5  Rutlandshire,  perhaps,  excepted. 
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But  the  part,  of  this  extenfiv6  tradt,  which 
has  engaged  a  more  particular,  fhare  of  at- 
tention, is  bounded  by  the  Tr£nt  on  the 
north,  the  Tame  on  the  weft,  the  Soar  on 
the  eaft,  and  the  Anker  and  its  banks  on 
the  fouth :  a  diftridt  which,  for  the  fertili- 
ty of  its  foil,  and  a  fpiritednefs  of  manage- 
ment, efpecially  in  breeding,  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  equalled  in  thefe  kingdoms. 

The  ARABLE  MANAGEMENT  of   the  Mid- 

land  Diftrift  is  confined  within  (till  narrow* 
er  limits.  The  diftridt,  at  large,  is  a  grafs- 
land  country.  Breeding,  grazing,  and  the 
dairy,  prevail  inv  different  parts  of  it.  But, 
in  the  richeft  fined  plot  it  contains,  the  four 
branches  of  husbandry  are  united,  and  car- 
ried on  by.  men  of  property  and  abilities. 

This  diftrid  is  fituated  between  rhe  Cham-  l 
wood  hills  and  the  weftern  banks  of  the 
Trent,  the  Tame,  and  the  Anker ;  includ- 
ing the  four  points  of  the  counties  of  Lei- 
cester, Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Der- 
b  y  ;  being  feated  everyway  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  kingdom. 

A  more  interefting  fubjedt  of  ftudy,  for 
the  purpofe  of  the  plan  I  api  executing, 

could 
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could  nbt  well  be  conceived;  being  not 
raoreinterefting  on'accdunt  of  the  nature  of 
its  fituation,  foil  and  produce,  and  the  re- 
,  pute  of  its  occupiers,  than  on  that  of  its  ge- 
neral management,  being  peculiar  and  re- 
gular. 

This  being,  fortunately,  the  District  of 
the  Station,  and  that  of  whofe  arable 
management  I  fhall  principally  fpeak,  it 
will  require  an  accurate  defcription. 

The  outline  is  irregular.  The  extent 
may  be  eftimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fquarg  iniles ;  pr  ^bout  a  hundred  thoufand 

» 

acres.'   : 

The  ctiMATURE  is  belozv  the  latitude  it 
Jies  in  (about  520  45'.)  ;  its  feafons  are  near 
a  fortnight  b'efore  thole  of  Eaft  Norfolk; 
which  is  fituated  in  a  fimilar  latitude;  and 
many  days  earlier  than  thofe  of  Gloucefter- 
(hire,  which  enjoys  a  more  fouthern  fitu» 
ation.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  diftridt, 
harveft  is  generally  as  forward  as  in  Surrey  : 
in  1785,  fome  oats  were  cut,  and  much 
•wheat  and  barley  ripe,  the  28th  July. 
What  is  very  obfervable,  the  feafons  on  the 
'Janjworth  fide  of  the  diftrid  are  a  full  week 

.  3  3  forwarder 
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forwarder  than  they  are  on  the  Forefl:  fide, 
only  ten  or  twelve  miles  diftant,  ^  But  this, 
perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  bafe  of  the  Forefl:  hills  *• 

The  surface  of  this  charming  plot  of 
country  is  various,  Its  general  elevation  is 
much  greater  than  that  oi"  mod  middle- 
foiled  diftri&s.  Some  of  its  fwells  might, 
in  regard  to  elevation,  be  deemed  upland,; 
yet,  in  fertility,  it  is  throughout  equal  to  moft 
vale  diftridts. 

The  son,,  in  general,  is  a  rich  middle 
loam ;  interfperfed,  however,  with  a  few  lefp 
fertile  patches.  Toward  the  foot  of  the 
Charnwood  hills,  much  of  it  is  of  a  more 
fandy  nature ;  but  of  a  Angularly  free*  and 
fertile  quality.  Taking  the  diftridfc  of  die 
ftation,  throughout,  it  ranks,  in  utility, 
with  the  firit  diftri&sqf  the  ifland.  The 
fwells,  though  high,  are  generally  fertile  to 
the  fummit ;  and  the  dips  between,  though 
wide  and  flat,  are  found,  and.eafily  fceed 

from 

*  It  is  ohfervable,  that  in  O&pber  1789;  wrrjle  the 
beans  and  much  barley  remained  out,  in  Berkfbrre  a«d 
the  furrounding  counties,  the  Midland  Diitrifr,  though 
it  lie  near  a  hundred  miles  farther  towards,  the  north,  ha4 
done  harveft  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 
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from  (Surface  ^war^r.  •  The  entire  tiaBoAdc;  ex-  * 
cept  a  few  narrow  bottoms,  and  the  imme- 
diate margins  of x  die  rivers,  is  equally  pro- 
clufti«e  of  corn  and  grafs. 

The  foil  of  the  north  of  Warwicklhire, 
away  from  die  bajiks  of  the  Anker,  is  of  a 
colder  lefs  produ&hre  quality  ;  weft  of  the 
Tame  a  light  fandy  foil  prevails  ;  and  Der- 
byfliire,  except  the  fouth^rn  extremity,  and 
the  irnroedi&tfc  bank:  of  tbse  rTrent,  is  ftill 
autre  of  an  upland  or  jftountai^Qys  nature. 
The  District  of  the  Station  there- 
fore,  confidered  with  regard  xo  foil,  might 
be  termed  a  bay  of  the  M*dj;  an»  District, 
into  which  it  .opens  .on:tlrc.ii>qtfat-weft;  its 
management  being  •  traceable  afc  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Soar  aboV€  Leicefter ;  gradu- 
ally affimilatifcg  with  the  more  'grazing  parts 
;  of  -  Leiceftefffiflre. 

'  The -sub  so  it 'prevalent  in  this  diftrift  is 
a  red  clay  (provincially  %<  marl"4),  referii- 
tiling  the  red  foils  of  Herefordfhire  and  Not- 
tbghartilhire. '  In  fome  places  a  concrete 
fani9  ihcreafing  in  hardnefs  with  the  depth 

to  a.foft  gritftone,  occurs  in  different  parts; 
and  a  fandy  loam, '  or'  brick*  fcartfr,   mixed 

B-4  with 
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with  veins  of  fand  and  gravely  is  a  pretty 
common  fubfoil. 

The  roads,  through  the  trature  of  ..the 
foil  and  fubftrata,  are  necefiarily  bad.  But 
of  thefe  hereafter.  t  %        ' 

I^cLQstrgp.  Thirty  years  -agQ,  much  of 
this  diftrjft  was  in  an  open  ftate  j  and  fome 
townfhips  ftill  remain  open :  there  are 
others,  however,  which  appear  to.  have  . 
been  long  in  a  ftate  of  inclofure;  and  in 
which,  no  doubt,  the  prefent  fyftem  of  ma-? 
nagement  originated.  : 

The  produce  of  this  diftrift,  as  has 
been  intimated',  is  chiefly  corn  and  graft ; 
little,  very  litde  woodland  within  it.  It  is, 
however,  furrounded  on  almoft  every  fide 

■ 

with  well  wooded  tra&s.    ; 

In  the  light  of  ounament,  the  Mid-  . 
land  District,  viewed  generally,  and.  inj 
its  prefent  ftate,  is  much  inferior  to  the 
northern  and  weftern  quarters .  of  the  ifjand* 
The  vjews  are  frequently  pleafing,  ■  through 
the  variety  of  furface  and  richnefs  of  foil, 
but  are  feldqm  pifturefque,  unlefs  when  the 
(Charnwood  hills  enter  within  them.  The 
diftrift,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  difcoy^rs 

atamq«j 
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a  tamenefs ;  a  kind  of  ftiU  life ;  which,  how- 
ever, clothed  a£  it  is,  in  the  verdure  aiujl 
richnefs  of  herbage,  renders  this  diftrift  de* 
Arable  as  a  place  of  rqfidence;  though,  at 
prefent,  it  is  not  ftriking  to  the  mere  travel- 
ler. Neverthplefs,  were  the  billowy  fwells 
pf  Northamptonlhire  ^nd  fouth  Leicefier- 
/hire  as  well  wooded  as  thofe  pf  Hpreford- 
Ihire  and  Kent,  they  would,  in  beauty,  be  in*r 
ferior  to  neither  of  thofe   counties.     Thp 

furface  of  Northamptonlhire  is  broken  in  a 
manner,  which  renders  it  fingularly  fufcep* 
pble  o£  ornanjent:  and,  at  prefent,  the 
Bavks  of  the  Trent,  efpecially  about  Not7 
tingham  (fingularly  fine  fituation !)  are  as 
beautiful  as    ground    wood  *fld  water  cap 

• 

make  them* 

The  District  of  die  Station  has  ftill 
greater  natural  advantages  :  it  is.  in  a  manner 
furrounded  with  what  the  landfcape  painter 
.  would  call  good  diftanpes.  The  Charnwood 
hills,  the  Derbyfhire  mountains,  Needwood 
Foreft,  the  Beaudefeit  hills,  and  other  hills  of 
Staffordlhire ;  and,  in  fome  fituations,  the 
Lickey,  the  Clent  hills,  and  the  more  promi- 
nent hjlls  of  Shropftiire,  may  be  paught. 

Nor 


s 
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Nor  is  it,  at  prefent,  dettitute  of  internal 
beauty.  The  Banks  of  the  Tame  afford 
fome  beautiful  fubje&s  of  landfcape ;  and  a 
lovely  plot  rounds  Hints,  weftward  of  the 
Tame,  is  in  the  beft  ftyle  of  Ketit  or  Here- 
fofdfhire.  The  fituation  of  T  am  worth  *, 
for  the  richnefs  and  beauty  of  the  country 
iround  it,  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Charnwood  hills  are  too  ftrik«- 
ing  a  feature  of  the  Midland  Diftrift  to  be 
paffed  without  efpecial  notice.  Like  the 
Malvern  hills,  their  ftyle  is  Angular ;  but  the 
ftyle  of  one  is  very  different  from  th^t  of  the 
other.  The  Malvern  hills,  feen  from  a  di£ 
tance,  bear  a  moft  ftriking  refemblance  to  thfc 
Atlantic  Iflands;  towering  up  high  and 
ragged ;  and,  on  a  near  view,  appear  as 
t>ne  large  mountain  fragment*  The  Charn- 
wood hills,  on  the  contrary,  feen  obfcurely^ 
appear  as  ah  extenfive  range  of  mountains  ; 
much  larger,  and  of  courfe  much  more,  dif- 
'tant,  than  they  really  are.  When  approach- 
ed,  the  mountain  ftyle  kftill  prefer ved;  the  ' 
prominencies  are  diftind,  (harp,  and  moft  of 

then* 

*  * 

*  Formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Mercian  kings, 
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them  pointed  with  nakbd  ragged  rock.  Qheof 
tfade  pnjminfftcies,  Bjlrpon  mxL,rifcs  above 
die  reft;  and,  though  far  £ rota, an  elevated 
fituation,  comparatively  with  the  more  norths 
ern  mountains,  commands,  in  much  probafci-> 
lity,  a  greater  extent  of  furface,  than  aiiy  other 
point  of  view  in  the  ifland. 

It  is  entirely  infulated,  (landing  every  way 
at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  lands  equally 
high.  The  horizon  appears  torifealmoft 
equally  on  every  fide ;  it  is  quite  an  ocean 
view,  from  a  (frip  out  of  fight  of  land ;  at 
Jeaft  more  fo,  than  any  other  land  view  I 
Jxave  feen. 

The  Midland  Diftrift  is  alrnoft  every  acre 
of  it  feen  lying  at  its  feet.  Lincoln  cathe«t 
dral,  at  the  diftance  of  near  fixty  milesf 
makes  a  prominent  objeft  from  it.  With  a 
good  glafs,  the  Dunftable  hills,  at  little  left 
than  eighty  miles,  may,  it  is  faid,  be  diftinQ:- 
ly  feen.  The  Malvern  hills,  Mayhill,  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf  in  South  Wales,  are  diftin&ly 
in  view.  Enville,  the  Wrekin,  and  other 
mountains  of  Shropshire  and  North  Wales, 
are  equally  diftinguiftiable.  And  the  Derby- 
shire hills,  to  the  higheft  peak,  appear  at 

hand. 
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hand.  .  An  Outline,  defcribed  from  the  ex-t 
trcmitiesof  the  views,  would  include  near  onc^ 
fourth  of  England  and  Wales,  It  may  be 
deemed,  without  rifque,  I  apprehend,  one 

of  the  moft  extraordinary  points  of  view  in 
Nature, 
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ESTATES,  here,  are  fmall.  Fertile  di- 
ftri£b  were  early  cultivated;  and,  at  thq 
Conqueft,  the  lordfhips  probably  were 
.dealt  out  feparately.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  have  been,  fince  their  diftribution,  any  ao 
cumulation  of  landed  property  in  the  diftridt 
.  immediately  under  fiirvey.  It  has  few  prin- 
cipal refidences  * ;  nor  any  off  eftates,  *I  be- 
lieve. 

•  Gopsal,  birilt  and  laid  out,  at  the  expence  of  z 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  by  the  late  Mr.  Jennings, 
famous  for  his  friendfhips  to  Handel  and  the  Pretender; 
^md  Bosworth,  the  feat  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie; 
are  the  only  refidences  within  the  diflrift.  Fis&er- 
Wick,  the  princely  refidence  of  the  Earl  of  Donne- 
gal,  and  a  creation  of  Mr.  Brown,  at  the  ex- 
pence,  probably,  of  much  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds,  is  fituated  on  its  northweftern  margin;  and 
Kirkby,  the  feat  of  Lord  Wbntworth,  on  the  op* 
pofite  extremity. 


\ 
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lieve,  of  more  than  two  of  three  thoufand  a- 
year  *• 

In  yeomanry,  of  the  higher  clafs,  thedi- 
ftrift  of  the  ftation  abounds,  in  a  fuperior 

manner.  Men  cultivating  their  own  eftates 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hundreds  ayear, 
are  thickly  fcattered  over  almoft  every  part 
.of  the  diftrift.  There  is  an  ioftance  of  a 
jqmii  whole  lands,  in  their  prefent  high  ftate 
^>f  cultivation,  are  not  worth  lefs  than  two 
thoufands  ayear,  cultivating  them,  as  a  yeo+ 

What  a  fuperior  character !  How  much 
more  refpe&able,  thus,  than  clinging,  as  a 
minor  gentleman,  to  men  of  fortune  and 
fafliion !  A  German  prince  is  probably  lefs 
refpe&ed,  in  the  environs  of  his  refidence, 
than  Mr.  PriNcep  is,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Croxall. 

The  Tenure  of  this  diftrift  is  moftly^- 
Jimple;  with  fome  little  copyhold ;  but,  I  un* 
derftand,  little  or  no  leqfthold* 

THE 

*  Lord  Stamford's  eftate  round  Grobyj  on  th* 
fbuthern  fkirts  of  the  Foreft  hills,  is  more ;  but  little  if 
any  of  it  reaches,  properly,  within  the  difhi&  of  the 
ftation* 
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THE 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 


OF' 
t 

ESTATES. 

THERE  ARE  few  diftrifts  in  which  left 
is  to  be  learnt  on  the  fubjeft  of  managing 
cftates,  than  in  this.  The  eftates  are  fmall ; 
and  the  management  little  more  than  that  of 
receiving  the  rents.  It  will,  neverthelefs, 
be  right  to  take  a  view  of  its  pradtice. 

Manor  courts  are  pretty x  generally 
held ;  even  where  the  copyhold  tenure  is  ex- 
tindt;  and  their  utility  experienced. 

Purchase  of  lands.  Some  years  back, 
tlie  fame  fpecies  of '  frenzy, — cferramania,--« 
(howed  itfelf,  here,  as    it  did  in  other  dif- 

* 

tridts*.     Forty  years  purchafe  was,   then, 
not  unfrequently  given.    Now  (1785)  thirty 

years 

•  Bee  YonKr  Ecow. 

few 


\ 
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years  purchafe,  on  a  fair  rental  value,  is 
cfteemed  a  good  price.  There  are  fome  re- 
cent inftances  of  lands  being  fold  at  twenty 
years  purchafe.  But  this  may  be  accounted 
for.  At  the  time  thefe  purchafes  took  place, 
the  intereft  of  the  funds  was  extraordinarily 
high.  By  navy  and  vi&ualling  bills,  new 
loans,  &c.  five  or  fix  percent,  was  made  of 
money.  And  this  will  ever  be  the  cafe. 
The  intereft  of  the  funds  will  always  have 
more  or  Iefs  influence  on  the  price  of  land. 
Hence,  thofe  who  wifli  to  fecure  Iahds  at  a 
moderate  price,  fhould  purchafe  when  the 
funds  are  advantageous. 

Tenancy.  Farms,  in  general,  ftill  re- 
main at  willy  and  the  occupiers,  though 
large  and  many  of  them  opulent,  ftill,  ap- 
pear fatisfied  with  this  fpecies  of  pofleflion  : 
for  although  eftates  have  been  raifed,  the 
fpirit  of  over-renting  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
yet  pervaded  the  diftridt.  Neverthelefs, 
here,  as  in  moft  other  diftricls,  there  are 
men  who,  through  neceflity  or  avarice,  are 
ftretching  their  rent-rolls,  and  in  confe- 
rence, prudently  endeavouring  to  fecure 
their  rents,  and  their  eftates — as  well  as  they 

can — 
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can — by  agreements  and  lea/es;  either  for  a 
term,  or  from  year  to  year;  The  prevailing 
form  will  be  given  at  the  clofe  of  this 
article. 

For  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  confidence 
which  ftill  fubfifts  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  fee  min.  24* 

Rent  and  tithe.  The  rent  varies,  of 
courfe,  with  the  foil  and  fituation.  Near. 
towns,  land  lets  exceedingly  high.  Im- 
mediately round  Tamworth,  a  confiderable 
market  town,  the  land,  peculiarly  rich,  lets 
for  three  to  four  pounds  an  acre.  This, 
however,  is  in  fome  meafure  accounted  for 
in  the  quantity  of  garden  ground  cultivated, 
here,  for  the  Birmingham  market. 

Taking  the  diftridt  of  the  ftation  through- 
out, twenty  (hillings  an  acre  is,  at  prefent, 
the  full  rent,  for  inclofed  lands.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  the  old  inclofures,  of  the 
beft  quality,  did  not  let  for  more  than 
twelve  to  fifteen  {hillings:  the  rife,  there- 
fore, has  been  confiderable,  but,  in  general, 
not  exceffive.  There  are  fmall  parcels  let 
for  twenty-five  (hillings,  and  fome  few  much 
Vol.  I.  C  higher  j 
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higher ;  but,  I  believe, '  there  is  no  entire 
farm  of  any  (ize,  let  at  prefent  (1785)  for 
more  than  twenty  (hillings  an  acre,  round. 

And  even  at  thefe  rents  much  of  the  dif- 
tridt  is  tithe-free  ;  or  enjoys  moduffes  for 
grafs  land ;  and  where  the  land  is  titheable, 
the  tithe  is  feldom  taken  in  kind.  I  met 
with  only  one  inftance :  ct  Bofworth  Field"— 
by  Doftor  Taylor. 

Formerly,  the  tithe  of  fome  townfhips,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  was  taken  in  kind  ;—> 
under  a  cuftom  or  regulation  which  might, 
when  this  difgraceful  bufinefs  takes  place, 
be  univerfally  adopted.  If  the  titheman  fet 
up  his  own  (heaves,  he  took  every  tenth : 

but;  if  the  occupier  undertook  to  fet  up, — 
only  each  eleventh  !  Thus  not  only  a  faving. 
of  labour ;  but  frequently,  no  doubt,  a  fav- 
ing  of  produce  was  obtained.  The  tithe- 
man  loft  nothing  on  the  whole,  and  the 
occupier  was  a  gainer  on  a  certainty. 

The  rent  of  tithes  varies  in  this  as  in 
other  cfiftrifts,  with  the  value  of  the  given 
land,  and  the  fpecies  of  its  produce.  For 
arable    land    (little  or  .no  fallow) ,   worth 

twenty 
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twenty  (hillings  an  acre,  five  (hillings  may 
be  confidered,  I  believe,  as  the  medium  rent 
of  the  tithe.  For  grafs  land,  about  two  (hil- 
lings. For  an  entire  farm,  two-and-fixpence 
to  three  (hillings  an  acre. 

Covenants.  By  the  prevailing  cuftom 
of  the  country,  landlord  builds  and  does 
extra  repairs, — tenant  the  ordinary  repairs 
of  buildings,  and  takes  the  fole  care  of 
fences;  materials  being  allowed;— with, 
generally,  the  liberty  of  lopping  hedge- 
row timber. 

Removals.  To  the  honor  of  the 
i  landed  intereft,  the  removal  of  tenants 
has  been  hitherto  littfe  pradtifed,  and 
of  courfe  is  little  underftood.  Many  of. 
the  firft  farms  have  defcended  from  father 
to  fon,  through  a  feries  of  generations ;  and 
fome  of  them,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
hope,  may  long  continue  in  the  fame  line 
of  defcent. 

y  The  time  of  removal  is  Ladyday ;  when,, 

according  to  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the 

country f  entire  poffeflion  of  an  inclofed 

C  2  farm 
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farm  *  is  given  by  the  outgoing  to  the  in- 
coming tenant :  even  the  barns  are  given 
up  at  that  time ;  the  outgoer  generally 
carrying  off  his  wheat  crop ;  and  fome- 
times  his  laft  year's  manure. 

Receiving.     The  cuftomary  times    of 
receiving  are  Michaelmas  and  Ladyday : 
the   tenant    being    allowed    fix     months 
'  credit. 

Formerly,  an  extraordinary  cuftom  has 

been  in  ufe,  in  this  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  by  fome  old  leafes,  ftill  remains 
in  force,  in  the  interior  parts  of  StafFord- 
ftiire.  Inftead  of  the  landlord  giving  the 
tenant  fix  months  credit,  the  tenant,  by 
this  cuftom,  agrees  to  be  fix  months  in 
advance ;  covenanting  to  pay  what  is  cal- 
led a  "forehand  rent;"  that  is,  to 
pay  down  the  rent  prior  to  the  occu- 
pancy. In  practice,  however,  the  rent 
is  fekfom   paid  until  four  or  fix  months 

'  after 

*  In  the  open  field  townfhip,  the  outgoing  tenant 
has  what  is  called  "  the  waygoing  crops  :"-^that  is,  the 
wheat  and  fpring  corn  fown  previous  \0  the  quitting. 
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after  the  commencement  of  the  occupation ; 
namely,  when  it  is  due  or  nearly  fo»  This 
cuftorn  was,  no  doubt,  founded  on  the 
fecurity  of  the  landlord :  and  fome  extra- 
ordinary circumftances,  probably,  led  to 
its  eftablifhment. 

£orm  of  lease.  The  leafe,  from  which 
the  following  heads  are  digefted,  is  the 
only  modern  leafe  I  have  met  with  in  the 
diftrift.  It  is,  at  prefent  (1786),  thernoft 
prevailing  form  in  ufe.     It  contains  fome 

good  claufes;  but  wants  many  altera- 
tions, and  feveral  addition,  to  render  it 
&  complete  form. 

Landlord  agrees  to  let,  &c.  &c.  from 
year  to  year  *. 

Landlord 

*  An  admirable  claufe,  fuggefted  by  a  man  whofe 
•  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  rural  affairs  in  all 

its  branches,  is  fuperior  to  moil  men's,  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  fome  articles  of  agreement,  from  year 
to  year,  in  this  diftrift. 

The  grea*  ufe  of  leafes,  for  a  term  of  jean,  is  that 
of  encouraging  improvements,  and  the  great  objeclion 
to  letti  ng  from  year  to  year  is  t  Jieir  difcouragement .  But 
if,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  landlord  covenant,  as  he  does 
in  the  claufe  under  notice,  to  reimburfe  the  tenant,  when 
Jie  quits,  for  fuch  real  improvements  as  he  fhall  malqea  or 

C  3  th« 
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Landlord  reserves  mines,  quarries, 
&c.  &c. 

Tenant  agrees  to  take,  &c.  and  to 
pay  the  ftipulated  rent,  "  within  forty  days, 
without  any  dedu&ion  for  taxes;"  and 
double  rent  fo  long  as  he  continues  to 
hold  after  notice  given. 

Also  to  repair  buildings ;  accidents  by 
fire  (excepted. 

Also  to  repair  gates  and  fences. 
%  Also,  when  required,  to  "  cut  and  plafli 
the  hedges,  and  make  the  ditches,  three 
foot  by  two  foot,  or  pay  or  caufe  to  be 
paid  to  the  landlord,  &c.  one  (hilling  per 
rood  for  fuch  as  (hall  not  be  done  after 
three  months  notice  has  been  given  in 


writing." 


Also 


the  remainder  of  fuch  improvements,  at  the  time  of 
quitting,  the  objection  is,  in  feme  degree  af  leaft,  ob- 
viated. 

Some  difficulty,  no  doubt,  will  lie,  in  afcertaining  the 
quantity  of  improvement  remaining,  at  the  time  of  quit- 
ting. There  are,  however,  men,  in  every  diftri&,  who 
are  adequate  to  the  talk  of  eftimating  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  And  it  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  rifque  the  difficulty  of  fettlement,  than  tQ 
let  an  eftate  fufrer  for  want  of  dot  improvement. 
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Also  not  to  lop  or  top  timber  trees ;  nor 
to  cut  hedge  thorns^  without  piaihing  and 
ditching. 

Also  not  to  part  with  the  poffeflion  to 
any  perfbn  or  perfons  (the  wife,  child  or 
children  of  the  tenant  excepted)  without 
licence  and  confent ;  uhder  forfeiture  of  the 
leafe. 

Also  not  to  break  up  certain  lands  fpe- 
citied  in  a  fchedule  annexed,  under  20 1, 
an  acre. 

Also  not  to  plow,  &c.  more  than  4  fpe- 
cified  number  of  acres  of  the  reft  of  the 
land,  "  in  any  one  year;,"  under  the 
fame  penalty* 

Also  to  forfeit  the  fame  fum  "  for  every 
acre  that  (hall  be  plowed  for  any  longer 
time  than  three  crops  fucceffively,  without 
making  a  clean  fummer  fallow  thereof 
after  the  third  crop/' 

Also  the  UJce  fum  " for  every  acre  over 
and  above  — ■  ■<■■  '  acres  (clover  excepted) 
that  ihall  be  mowed  in  any  one  year." 

Also  that  at  the  time  of  laying  down 
{he  arable  lands  to  grafs,  he  ihall  "  ma- 
pure  them  with  eight  quarters  of  litfie  an 

C  4  acre 
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acre  ufed  in  tillage,  and  lay  the  fame  down 
in  an  hufbandlike  manner,  fown  with 
twelve  pounds  weight  of  clover  feeds,  and 
one  ftrike  (or  bufhel)  of  rye-grafs  feeds 
upon  each  acre." 

Also  to  fpend  on  the  premifss,  in  a  huf- 
bandlike manner,  all  the  hay,  ftraw,  and 
manure;  or  leave  them  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  for  the  ufe  of  the  landlord  "  or 
his  next  tenant :"  the  outgoing     ' 

Tenant  being  allowed  for  the  hay  left 
on  the  premifes,  "  at  the  time  of  quit* 
ting." 

Also  (provided  he  quit  <<  at  the  requeft 
of  the  landlord  (unlefs  for  the  breaking 
of  thefe  articles)  and  peaceably  and  quietly 
yield  and  deliver  up  poffefiion")  "  for  all 
fuch  clover  and  rye-grafs  as  (hall  be  fown 
in  any  time  in  the  laft  year.** 

Also  for  fuch  lime  as  he  €i  fhall  caufe 

to  be  expended  upon  the  premifes^ 
within  twelve  months  before  the  time  he 
quits." 

Also  "  for  all  fallows  made  within  that 
time."     Thefe  feyeral  allowance?  to  be 

fettled  by  referees. 

Mutually 
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Mutually  agree  that  "  without  any 
#ew  agreement  in  writing  being  made  con* 
(cerning  the  fame,  all  and  every  of  the  co- 
venants, claufes  and  agreements,  herein 
contained  lhall  be  obligatory  on  each  of 

the  faid  parties  hereto,  and  their  reprefen- 

natives." 

For  conversion  on  tenancy,  fee  mih. 

c 

For  a  caution  to  extraparochial  owners 
and  occupiers,  fee  min.  33. 

For  a  propofed  claufe  againft  flovenli- 
jjefs,  f$e  min.  76. 
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FARM 

BUILDINGS, 

THE  FARM  BUILDINGS  of  this  dif. 
trift  are  many  of  them  large,  fubftantul, 
and  commodious ;  and  have  feveral  parti* 
culars  belonging  to  them,  that  require 
attention. 

The  materials  of  the  diftrift  are 
thefe.  The  walling  material  almoft  wholly 
brick.  The  timber  moftly  oak,  of  which 
the  builders  are  ftill  lavifh.  The  covering 
material,  formerly  thatch ;  now,  principally, 
in  this  diftrift,  knobbed  plain  tiles ;  but,  in 
Leicefterlhire,  moftly  blue  flate*.    Ground 

.     flooring) 

*  Blue  slates.  Thefe  are  raifed  near  Swyth- 
land— provincially  "  Swidland"— on  the  fouthern  flrirtt 
of  the  Charnwood  hills ;  where  an  immenfe  excava- 
tion has,  within  the  laft  fifty  years,  been  made. 

Superficial 
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jlooring)  moftly  paving  bricks.  Chamber 
jkoring,  oak,  elm,  or  plaifter :  the  two  laft 
are  now  moil  common  in  farm  houfcs :  in 
this',  an  inland  country,  deal  has  not  hither- 
to been  much  in  ufe ;  but  even  here,  it  is 
now  becoming  the  fafhionable  material. 

The  cement  of  this  diftriA  is  entitled 
to  particular  notice.  In  common  Jlucco3 
plaifter  jloors  and  water-tight  walls  the  mid* 
land  counties  excel ;  but  in  the  laft  moft 
cfpecially.  Water  citterns  are  frequently 
formed  by  a  nine  inch  brick  wall,  (landing 
naked  above  ground;  yet  as  tight  as  a  done 

trough ! 

Some- 

5upcrficial  quarries  have  been  worked,  time  imme- 
morial ;  but  their  produce  was  of  a  coarfe  quality,  com* 

pared  with  thofe  which  are  now  raifed ;  feme  of  which 
are  nearly  equal  to  the  Weftmoreland  {late. 

They  are  raifed  in  blocks,  blaftcd  from  an  almoft 
feamlefs  rock.  The  blocks  are  firft  cleft  into  flabs ; 
land  the  ilabs  afterward  into  flates ;  or,  if  too  Ifcrong  and 
coarfe  for  this  purpofc,are  thrown  ancle,  as  coarfe  flags, 
for  various  ufes.  Out  of  the  larger  blocks,  chimney 
pieces  and  tombftones  are  cut. 

The  fame  kind  of  blue  rock  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  Foreft  hills  ;  but  none,  yet,  which  afrbrdi 
dates  equal  in  quality  to  the  "  Swidland  slates." 
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Something  depends  on  management,  in 
forming  thefe  walls :  but  much  more  on 
the  nature  of  the  lime  with  which  they 
are  built.  There  is  only  one  fort  with 
which  they  can  be  rendered  tight  with 
certainty.  This  is  the  barrow  lime,  which 
not  only  fets  with  extraordinary  hardnefs, 
but  remains  invulnerable  to  the  elements  j 
fetting  water,  drought,  ^nd  froft  at  de* 

fiance  *> 

The 

*  Barrow  li ue.  Barrow,  iituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Soar,  nearly  oppofite  to  Mountibarhill,  in  LeU 
cefterftiire,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  lime. 

It  is  an  interefting  fadl,  that  the  Hone,  from  which 
the  Barrow  lime  is  burnt,  is,  in  colour,  texture,  and 
quality  of  component  parts,  the  fame  as  the  Clajfione 
of  Glocefterjhire,  from  which  the  ftrong  lime  of  that  difr 
tri£l  is  burnt;  and  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  it  is 
found  in  iimilar  fituations  and  depofited  in  thin 
flrata  divided  by  thicker  feams  qf  calcarious  clay,  in 
the  very  fame  manner,  in  which  the  clayftone  of  Glo- 
cefterfhire  is  found.  See  Glo.  Econ.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
15.  and  32. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  Jione  contain  eightyfix 
grains  of  calcarious  matter ;  affording  fourteen  grains 
of  an  impalpable  tenacious  filt,  which  feems  to  be  pof- 
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The  only  preparation,  of  this  extraordi- 
nary cement,  is  that  of  wafhing  the  fand, 
and  affimilating  it  intimately  with  the 
lime,  by  beating  J  and  the  only  judgement 
requifite  in  ufing  it,  is  to  hurry  it  into  the 
wall  as  quickly  as  poffible  from  the  kiln. 

The  farmeries  of  this  diftriA,  as  has 
been  intimated,  are  fome  of  them  on  a 
large  (bale.  That  of  Dunnimeer,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  is  the  moll  extravagant 
fuite  of  farm  buildings  I  remember  to  have 

feen. 

The 

feifedoffome  lingular  properties ;  forming  a  fubjed  weB 
entitled  to  future  enquiry. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  clay  contain  fbrtyfix 
grains  of  ca]  carious  matter,  leaving  fiftyfour  grains 
of  refidttum,  a  fine  clay. 

Hence  this  earth,  which  at  prefent  lies  an  encum- 
brance in  the  quarries^  is  richer  in  calcariofity  than  the 
clay  marl  of  the  Fleg  hundreds  of  Norfolk,  with 
which  very  valuable  improvements  are  made.  See 
Norf.  Ecoj*.  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Since  writing  this  article,  I  have  obferved,  in  the 
Valb  of  BELvoiR,at  the  northernmoft  point  of  Lei- 
cefterfhire,  a  funilar  ftone,  fituated  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner, and  producing  a  fimilar  kind  of  lime. 
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The  only  thing  noticeable  in  the  bark 
of  this  diftrift  is  an  improvement,  lately 
introduced  I  believe,  in  the  means  of  fup- 
porting  the  roof.  Inftead  of  beams  and 
principals,  partial  partition  walls  are  raifed, 

on  either  fide  the  floor  and  between  'the 
bays,  to  take  the  purlines;  leaving  an  open- 
ing, or  *  large  doorway,  in  the  middle  of 
the  building,  to  admit  the  corn. 

In  a  capital  barn,  where  two  pair  of  pur* 
lines  were  neceflary,  the  cheeks  of  walling 
are  narrow ;  not  more  than  five  feet  wide ; 
receiving  the  lower,  purlines  only ;  with 
lhort  beams  and  principals,  refting  on  the 
tops  of  the  cheeks  or  partial  partition  walls, 
to  fupport  the  upper  ones. 

This  mode  of  conftrudtion  is  cheaper 
than  oak  beams ;  takes  the  weight  of  the 
roof  in  a  great  meafure  off  the  fide 
walls;  and  frees  the  body  of  the  barn 
from  beams  (well  known  nuifances  in 
filling  a  barn)  ;  yet  ftifFens  the  building. 
On  each  fide  the  floor,  thefe  partial 
partitions  are  evidently  eligible,  on  thefe 
and  various  other  accounts ;  without  any 

evident  difadvantage. 

Barn 
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Barn  floors.  In  this  diftrift,  a  pecu- 
liar method  of  laying  wooden  barn  floors  is  in 
pra&ice.    Inftead  of  the  planks  being  nailed 

down  to  fleepers,  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
floor  is  firft  laid  with  bricks,  and  the 
planks  fpread  over  thefe,  with  no  other 
confinement  than  that  of  being  "  dowled" 
together  (that  is  plowed  and  tongued) 
and  their  ends  let  into  fills  or  walls,  placed 
in    the    ufual    way,    on    each   fide    the 

floor. 

By  this  method  of  putting  down  the 
planks;  provided  the  brickwork    be  left 

truly  level;  vermin  cannot  have  a  hid- 
ing place  beneath  them ;  and  a  communi- 
cation of  damp  air  being  effectually  pre- 
vented,  floors  thus  laid  are  found  to  wear 
better,  than  thofe  laid  upon  fleepers.  It  i& 
.  obfervable,  that  the  planks,  for  this  me- 
thod of  laying,  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
feafoned. 

For  the  method  of  laying  barn  floors 
with  bricks,  fee  min.  14. 

In  this  diftrid,  I  met  with  a  ftriking  in- 
ftance  of  the'  impropriety  of  laying  barn 
floors    with    over-grown    oak,      A    floor 

laid 
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laid  with  plank  cut  out  of  the  ftem  of 
an  aged  tree,  but  which,  at  the  time  of 
laying,  appeared  to  the  eye  perfectly y&*«</, 
was  beaten  to  piece*  in  a  few  years.  Barn 
floors  require  youthful,  flout,  ftrong- 
grained  wood* 

In  the  stables  of  this  diftridt  I  have 
feen  nothing  remarkable ;  except  that  the 
manger  is  fometimes  of  brick. 

The  modern  cowshed  of  the  Midland 
Diflridt,  more  efpecially  I  believe  of  the 
Diftrid  of  the  Station,  is  built  on  an  ex- 
penfive  plan;  being  furnifhed  not  only 
with  a  gangway  before  the  heads  of  the 
cattle,  and  mangers  for  dry  meat,  but  alfo 
with  water  troughs,  on  a  principle  fimilar 
to  that  on  which  the  flill  more  extravagant 
fatting  flails  of  Glocefterfhire  are  built  *« 
But  with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of 
each  bullock  having  a  feparate  flail,  di- 
vided from  the  reft,  by  whole  partitions 
reaching  acrofs  the  fhed,  the  cows,  here, 
ftand  in  pairs,  with  only  a  partial,  but 
beautifully  fimple  divifion — provincially  a 
u  boofing" — between  each  pair, 

*  See  Glo.  Econ. 

This 
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This  divifion  confifts  of  an  upright  poll, 
fet  in  the  front  of  the  manger,  or  between 
the  troughs,  with  an  arm,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, fpringing  near  the  ground,  and  .riling 
to  the  faifie  height  as  the  pod ;  formiiig  toge- 
ther the  upper  part  of  the  letter  K,  ftiffened 
by  flots  or  bars,  running :  through  the  two 
pieces.  The  cattle  are  fattened  by  chains,  paf- 
fing  round  the  neck6,:and. playing,  by  means 
of  rings,  upon  "  ftakes,JP  fixed  to  the  fides 
of  the  partition  pods. 

By  this  admirable  contrivance,  the  cattle 
are  prevented  from  goring  each  other,  as 
«ff$<$ually  as  if  they  were  divided  by  whole 
partitions  i  Whfl^  they  have  the  entire  plat- 
forrja,  from  eitd  to  end  qf  the  ftied,  as  free 
tf>>r$ft'  on,  as  if  there  were  no  guards  be- 
tween them  *. 

.       .  The 

#  In  the  iheds  of  a  fuperior  manager,  however,  I 
have  feen  a  different  method  of  conftru&ing  thefe  partial 
partitions;  which, *inftead  of  the  triangular  form  de- 
scribed above,  are  formed  by  two  pofttf  placed  upright, 
or  nearly  fo;  the  partitions  being  nearly  the  fame 
breadth  (about  eighteen  inches)  at  top  and  bottom ; 
having  found  that  the  cows,  when  lying  down,  are  li- 
able to  get  their  heads  (frequently  turned  back  in  that 
Vox.".  I.  D  pofture) 
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The  old  farm^auds  of  this  diftrift  are 
principally  open;  with  mangers •  round  the 
infide  of  the  fences ;  and  with  cribs  in  the 
areas :  fometimes  with  hove]*  inclofed  by 
Aabsfet  upright,  or  tall  fagots  elofely  woven 
together.  In  the  corraftonfteld  townffiips, 
here,  as  in  the  more  northern  provinces, 
bean  (lacks  are  ftill  not  unfrequlrttly  placed 
on  thefe  hovels,  as  temporary  winter  roofs* 
A  fpecies  of  farm  building,  this,  which  I* 
apprehend  was  formerly  inoft  prevalent ; 
but  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  probably  be, 
forgot* 

In  an  open  yard,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
firft  managers  of  the -diftrift,  I  faw  a  brink- 
ITkg  ct stern  on  an  admirable  plan.  It  is 
formed  by  V  watertight  wall,  raifed  high 
enough  above  ground  to  prevent  the  cattle 
from  ftepping  into  it,  and  low  enough  to  let 

them 

pofture)  beneath  the  common  boefings,  thereby  fiibje£U 
ing  themfelves  to  a  degree  of  dagger ;  and  fords  chat  a 
partition,  eighteen  inches  deep,  dees  not  prevent  them 
from  occupying  the  whole  platform.  Befides,  /thtfo 
■upright  guards  may  be  beneficial  in.  preventing  thei* 
encroaching  on  each  other's  room,  as  they  are  ibme* 
times  apt  to  do  with  the  triangular  guards. 
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them  drink  freely.  The  brickwork,  which 
forms  a  cittern  about  four  feet  fquare,  is 
guarded  by  a  poft  at  each  corner,  with  rails 
paffing  from  poft  to  poft,  over  which  rails 
the  cattle  drink.  It  is  fed  by  a  covered  pipe 
(of  pipe  bricks)  reaching  to  a  large  drink- 
ing  pool,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  yard ; 
fo  that  wlfde  this  is  full  (which  it  is  in 
winter)  the  ciftern  is  fo  likewife  to  the  brim. 
If  it  overflow  (whiqh  it  generally  does  at 
that  feafon)  a  wafte-water  pipe  conveys  the 
furplus  out  of  the  yard. 

Cifterns  of  this  kind,  when  they  can  be 
formed  at  an  eafy  expence,  are  much  pre- 
ferable to  pits,  ia  farm  yards, 

A  long  trough,  by  the  fide  of  a  fence, 
and  guarded  by  a  rail,  would,  under  thefe 
circumftances,  be  ftill  better  than  a  ciftern. 

In  fome  few  "  rick  yards"  of  this  di- 
ftridt,  a  stackguarp,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  is 
noticeable.  It  oonfifts,  (imply,  of  a  circular 
parapet  wall,  of  brickwork,  two  to  three 
feet  high ;  with  a  coping  proje&ing  on  the 
outfide,  to  prevent  yermin  from  climbing 
up ;  and  with  the  area,  or  floor,  on  the  infide, 
laid  fecurely  with  brick  (on  a  leVel  with  the 

D  2  ground 
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ground  on  the  outfide)  to  prevent  their  un- 
dermining ;  as  well  as  to  keep  the  bottom 
of  the  rick  perfectly  dry. 

References  to  the  Minutes  on  Farm 

Buildings* 

For  an  evidence  that  every  hqgfty  Ihould 
have  a  rubbing-poft,  fee  mi  n.  4. 

For  the  operation  of  laying  barn  floors  with 
bricks,  fee  Mi N.  14. 

For  the  improvement  of  Statfold  farmery, 

fee  min.  25. 

* 

.    For  obfervations  on  cattle feeds,  fee  min.  zS. 
For  the  operation  of  charing  pofts,  fee 

MIN*  29. 

For  evidences  that  a  lobby  is  requifite  to  a 
farmery,  fee  min*  ii&« 


ROAD& 
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ROADS. 

JN  A  DEEPSOILED  DISTRICT,  def. 
titute,  in  a  manner,  of  hard  materials,  as  this 
has  been  already  reprefented,  bad  roads  are 
in  a  degree  excufabje.  Yet  there  are  few 
fliftrids,  perhaps,  in  which  genius  and  in- 
duftry  might  not  conftrydt  tolerable  roads,  at 
a  moderate  expence. 

The  roads  of  this  diftrift  had  probably  re- 
mained in  a  ftate  of  almoft  total  negleft, 
from  phe  days  of  the  Mercians,  until  fome 
twenty  years  back ;  when  a  fpirit  of  improve- 
ment went  forth.  Its  principal  road,  from 
fanjworth  to  Afhby,  lay  in  a  ftate  almoft  im- 
paffable,  feveral  months  in  the  year.  Stat- 
fold  I^ane  had  lopg  been  proverbial,  In 
winter  it  was  unfrequented ;  the  riding  and 
driftways,  at  leaft,  being  on  trefpafs,  thro 
tjie  adjoining  inclofures.      Waggons  were 

■  • 

dragged  on  their  bellies  tjirough  it :    to  a 

D  3  coach 
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coach  it  was  impaffable  during  the  winter 
months:  and  might  ftill  have  lain  in  that 
ftate,  had  not  a  material  been  applied  to  its 
amendment,  which  is  feldom  ufed  in  that 
intention :  namely,  sand  :  a  material  which 
had  been  negleded  in  this  cafe ;  though  it 
was  lodged,  in  fufficient  abundance,  in  a  part 
of  the  very  road  which,  century  after  cen- 
tury, had  lain  in  fo  deplorable  a  ftate. 

In  this  inftance,  the  bafe  of  tjie  lane  being 
levelled,  the  fand  was  laid  on,  eighteen  in- 
ches to  two  feet  or  more  thick,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  bottom,  on  which  it  was  laid. 

This  circumftance  I  mention  for  the  ufe 
of  townftiips  that  have  fand,  and  no  better 
material,  in  their  neighbourhoods.  And, 
having  introduced  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be 
proper  to  make  fome  remarks  on  the  method 
of  making  sand  roads. 

The  prevailing  error,  wjiich  has  crept 
into  the  modern  method  of  forming  roads, 
is  that  of  raifing  them  too  high  in  the  mid- 
dle. (See  York  Econ.)  But,  here,  die  op- 
pofite  extreme  is  prevalent. 

The  form  of  a  made  road,  here,  is  that 
of  a  trough.      The  fite  of  the  road  being 

marked 
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marked  out,  a  mound  of  earth,  provincially 
a  "  butment,"  is  raifed  on  either  fide ;  and, 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  being  levelled,  the 
hard  materials  are  fpread  evenly  over  it; 
leavingthe  furfaceof  the  road  as  flat  as  a  floor  *. 
The  effeft  of  forming  a  sand  road  in 
this  manner,  efpecially  where  the  foil  is  re* 
tentive  as  in  this  country,  is,  the  trough  re- 
taining the  water  of  heavy  rains,  the  fand, 
inftead  of  being  hardened  and  rendered  firm, 
as  in  its  nature  it  is  liable  to  be  by  heavy 
rains,  is  formed  into  a  grout  with  the  wa- 
ter ;  horfes  wading,  perhaps,  halfway  up  to 
their  knees  in  puddle ;  juft  as  they  would  do 
in  any  other  large  trough  filled  with  fand 
and  water.  After  a  great  fall  of  rain,  I  have 
feen  the  dips  of  the  road  covered  with  large 
(heejs  of  water,  which  lay  there  as  they  would 
in  the  bed  of  a  river,  until  the  roadman 
came  with  his  hoe  and  his  fpade  to  open  his 
t*  lets ;"  which  in  the  dips  of  a  fandy  road 
are  prefentfy  warped  up;   while  the  Hopes 

P  4  *re 

4  A  more  modern  method  of  forming  a  road  is- that 
of  raifkig  two  broad  banks*  dipping  inward,  or  outward, 
or  left  with  aflat  furface,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the 
former;  leaving  a  trough,  three  or  four  yards  wide,  be- 
tween them ;  in  which  trough  the  hard  materials  are; 
^epofited^ 


1   a 
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are  torn  into  gullies,  quite  down,  perhaps^ 
to  the  bafe  of  the  road.  '         " 

Afandroad  fqrmed  as  a  qjiavel  walk, 
with  &  gentLe  CQnyexity,  and  with  an  open 
free  channelon  either  fide,  is  fubje&ed  tq 
none  of  thefe  evil  effe&s.  Wet  weather 
renders  it  firm ;  and  the  channels  on  the  fides, 

when  the  defcent  is  not  too  gre^t,  are  ren- 
dered firm  paths,  for  faddle  horfes  at  leaft, 

in  dry  weather.  The  silt  road,  acrof$ 
the  marfhlands  of  Norfolk,  between  Lynn 
and  Wifbeach,  is  a  proper  pattern  for  fand 
road  makers.  • 

Cenfurable,  however,  as  the  principles  of 
forming  roads,  in  this  country,   evidently 

are,  it  would  be  improper  to  condemn  them 
without  full  examination  ;  as  they  have  their 
ftrenuous  advocatss;  and  thefe  men  of  the 
very  firft  abilities;. 

Roads  incur  a  heavy  tax  on  the  occupi- 
ers of  lands,  and  the  principles  of  forming 
and  repairing  them,  are  as  fully  entitled  to  ex- 
amination in  a  work  on  Rural  Economy, 
as  are  thofe  of  farm  buildings,,  and 
fences.  Roads  are  neceflary  to  the  farmer 
for  conveying  his  produce  to  market.    And, 

moreover 
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moreover,  the  law  obliges  farmers  to  mak$ 
and  repair  .them  for  the  reft  of  the  commit 
nity.  They  have,  therefore,  a  twofold  mo* 
tive  for  examining  carefully  into  the  printi* 
pies  of  making  and  repairing  them.  Yet 
there  is  fcarcely  any  branch  of  rural  affairs 
fo  little  attended  tp,  and  of  courfe  fo  little 
underftood,  as  that  of  roads. 

In  the  Rural  Economy  of  Yorkshire, 
threw  together  fuchf  pra&ical  ideas  on  this 
fubjeft  as  I  had,  at  the  time  of  writing,  col- 
lected, in  various  parts  of  the  ifland. 

At  that  time,  I  was  fully  acquainted  with 
the  modern  principles  of  roadmal^ing  in  thp 
Midland  Counties;  but  being,  at  the  fame 
time,  fully  convinced  that  they  were  ill 
founded,  I  did  not  there  notice  them :  nor 
ihould  I,  in  this  place,  have  taken  up  thp 

reader's  or  my  own  time  in  explaining  them, 
had  I  not,  in  going  a  fecond  time  over  the 
diftrid,  found  the  theoYy,  inftead  of  being 
feen  through  and  exploded,  a&ually  making 
its  entry  into  common  practice. 

Roads  are  naturally  flat,  where  the  fite  is 
level  or  gently  doping ;  and  naturally  wear 
fflto  hollow  wpys,  on  the  fides  of  hills.    The 

(vft 
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firft  retain  a  principal  part  of  the  water  which 
falls  upon  them,  and  are  worn  into  inequality 
by  rain  water  flooding  upon  them;  while  the 
latter  are  worn  into  inequalities,  by  the  water 
of  heavy  rains  running  tipon.thenw 

To  obviate  thefe  inconveniences,  ait  ancj 
induftry  have  been  employed,  during  the  pre- 
fent  century  at  leaft,  in  rounding  the  former 
in{o  the  barrel  or  convex  form,  that  the  wa-> 
ter  which  falls  on  them  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cfcaping  ;  and,  of  courfe,  that 
their  furfaces  may  not  he  injured  by  ftngnanf 
water ;  and  in  moulding  the  latter  into  the 
fame  form,  that  their  furfaces  may  not  be 
worn  into  inequalities  by  currents  of  water. 

By  adhering  uniformly  to  this  felfevident 
principle,  the  Jloughs  of  the  former,  and  the 
gutters  of  the  latter,  are  effe&ually  done  away* 

.  and,  with  due  care,  for  ever  prevented  from 
returning :  the  entire  furface,  while  this  prin- 
ciple is  adhered  to,  being  fmooth  and  even, 
yet  free  from  hardnefs  :  of  courfe,  fafe  and 
pleafant  to  the  traveller. 

Formerly,  in  the  rutty  roads  and  hollow, 
ways  of  our  anceftors,  it  was  a  week  or  a 
fortnight's  journey  froni  York  to  London  ; 

now* 
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now,  the  road  being  moulded  and  kept  up, 
agreeably  to  the  foregoing  principle,  it  may 
be  travelled  in  a  day. 

Neverthelefs,  the  principle  now  under  ex- 
amination is  direftly  oppofite  to  that  de- 
fcribecL 

By  this  principle  round  ro^ds  are  reverfed, 
and  flat  ones  fcooped  into  the  concave  or  hol- 
low form ;  the  hollownefs  being  preferred 
equally  on  level  ground,  and  on  the  face  of 

the  fteepeft  hills ;  the  entire  road,  from  end 
to  end,  being  formed  into  a  trough,  to  catch 

the  water  which  falls  in  it :  not,  however, 
with  any  intention  of  impeding  the  pace  of 
travellers,  or  of  reducing  roads  to  their  an- 
tient  ftate,  but  under  an  idea  of €€  tvajhing* 
them. 

The  advantages  held  out,  as  arifing  from 
this  principle  of  roadmaking,  are  thofe  pt 
freeing  the  road  from  dirt,  in  wet  weather, 
and  dull,  in  dry;  and  one  which  is  ftill 
•  more  valuable,  that  of  faving  expence  in 
the  repairing  of  roads  :  thefe  advantages 
being  held  out  as  accruing  in  all  situ- 
ations :  die  principle  being  likewife  ex- 
tended tO  ALL  MATERIALS. 

To 
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To  examine  this  principle  folly,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  try  the  effeft  of  water  on  roads 
of  every  material,  and  in  every  fituation. 

The  materials  of  roads  are  /and,  loofe 
gravely  binding  gravtel,  fiint  and  chalky  and 
/tones  of  various  forts  *,  laid  on  loofe ;  and 
ftones  fpt  regularly  as  a  pavement. 

The  situations  of  rpads  may  bp  reduced 
p  a  level  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill-s?a  ger)tl$ 
flope-va.  hill — and  a  level  at  the  top  of  a  hill ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a.  dip,  zjlope,  z.fteep%  a 
plain. 

To  give  full  effeft  to  the  principle,  w$ 
will  fuppofe  a  poliflied  marble  pavement  ex- 
tended acrofs  a  varied  furface,  including 
thofe  four  fites  or  fituatjons ;  the  furface  of 
thQ  pavement  being  fo  moulded  that  the 
outer  margins  may  be  nearly  flat,  but  fome- 
what  difhing  inward,  with  a  (hallow  trough 
or  hollow  in  the  middle,  fome  three  or  foujr 
yards  wide  5  this  being  the  required  form ; 

if  any  fettled  form  be  really  fixed;  of  a 
"  wafhway  road." 

Suppofe  a  thunder  (hower  to  fall  on  this 
road ;  the  effeft  need  not  be  explained :  the 

margins 

*  Aifo  the   fcoria  of  metals ;   cinders  of  different 
kinds;  burnt  clay,  and  other  factitious  materials, 
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margins  would  colled  the  rain  water  and 
throw  it  into  the  center,  where  a  current  would 
be  fpread  over  the  hollow,  and  carry  away 
with  it  the  dull  whkh  might  be  lodged  upoit 
it ;  and,  after  the  fhower,  even  the  dips  and 
plains,  if  exactly  formed,  and  having  proper 
outlets  for  the  water,  would,  with  a  few  mi- 
nutes  fun  and  wind,  become  perfectly  dry 
and  clean :  and,  under  this  fuppofition,  a 
drizzling  rain  would  have  a  fimilar  effedt. 

Suppofe  this  poliftied  road,  formed  with 
mathematical  truth,  to  be  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  deep  of .  gravel,  fand,  and 
mud ;  fuch  as  all  roads  are  more  or  lefs  co- 
vered with ;  and  to  be  cut  irregularly  into 
ruts,  by  wheel  carriages,  as  all  carriage  roads 

are  more  or  lefs  liable  to  be  cut. 

Suppofe  a  gentle  friendly  waterfpout  to 
fleer  its  courfe  along  this  road,  filling  its  ca- 
vity without  deranging  its  bafe;  the  evident 
confequence  would  be,  the  fteeps  and  flopes 
would  be  wafhed  clean ;  the  dips  would 
receive  an  addition  of  the  beft  materials; 
and  the  plains  be  loaded  with  puddle, 

A  thunder  Jhower  on  fuch  a  road  would 
have  this  effedt :  the  fuillage  on  the  fteeps 
and  flopes  being  faturated,  the  water  would 

begin 
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begin  to  trickle  down  the  ruts ;  as  the  cur- 
rent increafed,  the  firft  channel,  no  matter 
what  dire&ion  it  happened  to  t^ke,  whether 
down  a  flraight  rut,  or  a  zigzag  from  hollow 
to  hollow,  would  be  widened  r  every  moment 
drawing  more  and  more  water  into  it,until  the  rut 
were  augmented  to  a  rill;  down  which  the  tor- 
rent would  pour;  driving  the  fand  and  gravel 
into  heaps  and  eddies,  and  carrying  down 
the  mud,  with  part  of  the  fand  and  gravel, 
into  the  neareft  receptacle ;  leaving  the  fteeps 
and  flopes  with  rough  irregular  furfaces; 
the  dips,  in  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe, 
receiving  an  addition  of  materials ;  and  the 
plains,  as  before*  retaining  their  own  puddle. 

A  drizzling  rain  would  reduce  the  mate- 
rials on  the  fteeps  and  flopes  to  a  ftate  of 
mortar ;  thofe  on  the  dips  and  plains  to  that 
of  puddle* 

Reverfe  this  marble  road ; .  changing  its 
lurface  from  the  concave  or  hollow,  to  the 
convex  or  round  form;  and  cov^r 'it  with 
loofe  materials  as  before. 

The  waterjpout  would  not  leave  a  fpeck 

upon  its  furface ;  would  wafh  it  clean  from 

end  to  end;  having  nearly  the  fame  effefit 

in  every  fituation. 

The 
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The  thunder  Jbower  would  be  injurious  on 
che  fteeps,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
convexity :  the  rounder  the  form,  the  fooner 
the  current  would  efcape  to  the  fides,  and 
the  lefs  injury,  of  courfe,  the  face  of  the 
road  would  receive.  On  the  flopes  the  effeft 
would  be  firailar,  but  in  a  lefe  degree.  Or* 
the  dips  and  plains,  the  current  being  imme- 
diately from  the  crown  to  the  fides,  woul4 
<^rry  off  the  toud,  in  innumerable  chan- 
nels, leaving  the.  gravel  and  fand  undifturb* 
cd  on  the  fa[ce  of  the  road. 

The  drizzling  rain  would  ad  fomewhat 
fimilarly,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  cafe ;  with, 
however,  this  difference ; — on  9,  round  fur* 
face,  the  fullage  could  never  get  beyond 
the  ftate  of  mortar;  which  if  required 
might  be  eafily  thruft  down  to  the  fides; 
white  ia  a  hollow  k  would  foon  take  the 
ftate  of  puddle,  which  nothing  but  a  /coop 
could  raife. 

Thefe  being  the  effe&s  of  rain  water  on 
roads  formed  with  mathematical  exa&nefs,  it* 
effedbs  on  roads  worn  into  inequalities,  as  all 
public  road*,  in  the  nature  of  wheel  car- 
riages, unavoidably  are,  may  be  eafily  con- 

ceived; 
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ceived ;  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  'leen 
the  effeft  in  pra&ice. 

In  theory,  a  fiat  pad  with  a  hollow  in  the 
middle,  may  be  plaufible.  Could  the  hol- 
low be  kept  fmooth  as  with  a  plane,  and  a 
fufficient  body  of  water  could  be  had,  at  will, 
to  cover,  or  fill  the  hollow,  at  once,  and 
could  be  made  to  run  with  an  even  current* 
along  a  plain  and  down  a  fteep,  whenever 
die  road  might  want  walhing,  its  effeft,  no 
doubt,  would  be  that  of  cleaning  the  hollow : 
the  evident  effeft  of  which  would  be,  a  bind- 
ing gravel  would  be  rendered  hard,  a  loofe 
gravel  ftill  loofer  *,  and  a  rough  done  road 
ftill  roughen 

But 

•  In  this  diftridt,  I  obferved  a  ihiking  inftance  of 

this  effed.  A  toad  op  a  bold  afcent,  being  of  this 
material,  and  lying,  by  accident  or  defign,  in  the,  hoi-' 

low  form,  had  been  wafhed,  by  a  facceffion'of  sains, 
to  a  bed  of  clean  (and  and  gravel ;  which,  by  a  few 
weeks  dry  weather  and  continued  draught,  had  been 
kofened  fbme  inches  below  the  furface.  The  conse- 
quence was,  when  I  (aw  it,  the  horfes  were  drawings 
or  rather  fcraping,  to  their  fbotlocks  in  loofe  flippery 
materials,  unable  without  difficulty  to  find  any  firm  foot- 
hold; while  the  refinance  of  fuch  a  bed  of  loofe  &n4 
and  gravel,  to  the  wheels,  requires  no  explanation* 
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But  in  pra&ice,  it  is  impoflible  to  keep  a 
public  road  in  that  ftate,  nor  can  a  body 
of  water  be  had  at  command,    to  be  let 
loofe  upon  it  in  a  moment*;   nor,  in  its 
nature,  will  water  run  brifkly  along  a  plain, 
or  gently  down  a  hilL    The  clouds  alone 
could  give  the  uncertain  fupply;  and'  the 
-effeft  of  rain-water  on  roads  has  been  ex- 
plained :  the  ruts  and  hollows  of  a  level  are 
filled  with  {landing  water ;  the  evil  effedb  of 
which,  though  but  an  inch  deep,  are  evi- 
dent ;  while  thofe  of  a  fteep,  by  drawing  the 
current  through  them,  are  worn  ftill  wider 
and  deeper  :  fand  is ,  torn  into  gullies  :  loofe 
gravel  driven  into  heaps :   binding  gravel 
worn  into  channels ;  and  done  roads  fcooped 
into  hollows,  feparated  by  ridges  of  naked 
ftone. 

Where  a  ftroftg  current  of  water  is  colledt- 
ed,  whether  on  a  fteep  or  on  a  more  gentle 

Hope, 

*  In  fbme  few  foliations,  water  might  be  pent  up  in 
refervoirs,  and  be  let  loofe  fnddenly  upon  a  road  ;  but 
fituations  in  general  will  not  admit  of  any  fuch  expe- 
dient. 

Vol.  I,  E 
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flope,  and  whether  the  material  be  ftone  or 
coarfe binding  gravel,  theroad,evenfuppofing 
the  water  to  be  fpread  over  it  evenly,  is  ne- 
ceflarily  rendered  a  rough  irregular  pavement r 
firewed  with  loofe  /tones ;  which,  or  the  point* 
of  fail  ones,  are  the  only  furface  left  for  the 
travelling  animals  to  tread  on.  To  a  {tum- 
bling horfe.  fuch  a  road  is  of  courfe  dangre- 
rous  ;  to  a  thin-footed  horfe,  painful ;  and, 
to  &i  ox,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  impaffable  : 
yet  there  are  men  who  are  at  once  advocates 
for  working  oxen,  and  advocates  forwafh- 
way  roads ! 

The  unfafenefs  and  unpleafantnefs  of 
fiollow  soads  being  evident  (to  my  mind 
at  leaft),  the  idea  of  their  being  lefs  expen- 
five  than  round  roads  remains  to  be  exa- 
mined. 

The  moft  perfeft  ftate  of  a  road ;  that  ii* 
which  it  is  the  fafeft  and  pleafanteft  to  the 
traveller,  and  in  which  its  wear  is  the  leaft  ; 
ecnfequently  that  in  which  it  is  the  leaft 
expenlive  to  its  fupporter ; — is  the  ftate  in. 
which  the  interftices  of  the  hard  materials 
are  filled  up  level  with  loofe  matter,  as 
fmall  gravel,   fand,  &c.  giving  a  fmooth 

even 
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even  furface  ;  foft  and  elaftic  to  the  hoof; 
yet  firm  enough  to  refift  the  wheels,  with- 
out being  cut  into  ruts,  and  fufficiently 
covered  to  prevent  the  hard  materials  from 
being  expofed  to  their  immediate  preffure. 
Suppofe  a  trough  road  to  be  in  this  de- 
firable  ftate ;  and  fuppofe  a  heavy  rain  to 

fall,  and  a  ftrdng  current  to   be  fpread 
theoretically ,  that  is  evenly,  over  the  bottom 
of  the  trough ;  the  effeft  requires  no  ex- 
planation :  the  interftitial  matter  would  of 
courfe  be  more  or  lefs  wafhed  out ;  and 
the  points  of  the  hard  materials  be  expofed 
to  the  nail,  and  the  hoof  expofed  to  them ; 
and   in  this  unpieafant  and  unprofitable 
ftate  it  muft  of   courfe  remain,   until  the 
furface  of  the  hard  materials  be  ground 
down,  to  fill  up  the  interflices  :  which  done, 
and  the  road  made  travellable,  and  fecure 
from  exceffive  injury,  another  fall  of  rain 
takes  place  :  another  inch  of  hard  materials 
is  of  courfe  worn  down :  and  thus,  inch 
after  inch,  until  the  earthy  foundation  be 
reached.     A    more   ingenious   method  of 
wearing  away  a  road,  could  not  readily  be 
conceived :  excepting  that  of  wearing  the 

E  2  Hopes 
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flopes  partially  with  running  water,  and 
the  plains  partially  with  (landing  water; 
both  of  which  are  unavoidably  effedted, 
arid  in  the  fulled  manner,  by  forming 
roads  on  the  principle  now  under  exa- 
mination. 

The  impropriety  of  generalizing  hollow 
roads  being  too  evident  to  admit  of  farther 
examination,  let  us  endeavour  to  afcertain 
the  particular  circumfianees^  under  which 
they  can  properly  be  rendered  ufeful.  It 
is  not  probable,  that  men  of  ftrong  natural 
abilities,  and  in  a  found  ftate  of  mind, 
fhould  attach  themfelves  to  error^  without 
fome  ftiow  of  truth  to  lead  them  to  it*. 

the 

*  The  advocates  of  the  principle  under  examination 
are  not  the  only  roadmakers  who  have  been  led  into* 
error  in  the  forming  of  roads.  Some  twenty  years 
ago,  the  road  between  London  and  Hackney  (about 
three  miles,  nearly  on  a  dead  level)  was  altered  at  an 
exceffive  coft,  from  the  barrel  to  the  wave  form  v  under 
an  idea  that,  by  throwing  a  number  of  ridges 
acrofs  the  road,  inftead  of  one  ridge  lengthway  of  it, 
the  ruts,  inftead  of  preventing  in  fome  degree  the  en- 
creafe  of  the  water,  would  conduct  it  off  the  road*  But 
experience  proving,  that,  befides  the  natural  length 
of  the  road  being  by  this  form  encreafed,  and  the  draft 

along 
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The  moft  ftriking  good  cffeft  of  wafh- 
ways  is  that  of  covering  a  level  road  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  hill,  with  fand  and  fmall 
gravel,     brought   down    the   defcent    by 

heavy  rains ;  and  this  moft  efpecially  when 
a  conftant  rill  happens  to  fpread  over  it, 
and  carry  away  the  foil ;  leaving  nothing 
but  the  harder  particles  *. 

Another  good  effect  of  running  water  is 
on  a  fhort  and  gentle  Hope,  where  the  na- 
tural foundation  of  the  road — the  natural 
fubfpiL-^rh^ppens  to  be  of  gravel,  or  other 
hard  material.  In  this  cafe,  a  current  of 
water,  by  carrying  away  the  foil  which  is 
generally  mixed,  Jn  greater  or  lefs  pro- 
portions, 9-mong  ftich  a  fubfoil,-r-as  it 
rifes  to  the  furface,  keeps  fuch  a  road  in 
perpetual   repair  with   little  affiftance  of 

art, 

E  3  But 

* 

along  it  being  rendered  uneven,  and  of  courfe  difficult, 
the  dips  became  mere  receptacles  of  dirt  and  puddle ; 
this  road,  after  having  had  a  fair  trial,  was,  at  another 
exceflive  expence,  re-altered  to  the  barrel  form. 

*  The  moft  refined ufe  that  read  water  could,  perhaps, 
be  put  to,  would  be  that  of  conveying  it  down  by  the 
fides  of  a  round  road,  and  fpreading  it  over  a  flat  at  t]i? 
bottom  of  a  Hope. 
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But  even  thefe  ufes  of  running  water, 
confined  as  they  are  to  a  few  fituations  *, 
are  ill  adapted  to  public  roads  :  the  flats, 
during  a  continuance  of  drizzling  or  everj 
moderate  rains,  are  liable  to  be  load- 
ed with  dirt ;  a  rill,  not  qnce  in  a  thoufand 
Jnftances,  being  at  hand  to  keep  them  free ; 
and  the  flopes  are  liable  to  be  ftrewed  with 

loofe  ftones,  and  worn  }nto  inequalities  by 
the  fport  of  running  water- 

A  public  road;  more  efpecially  a  toll  road ; 
ought  to  be  free  from  obftruftions  in  all 

feafons  : 

*  Withrefpedl  to  the  idea  held  out,  that  every  foil  and 
fituanon  affords  "  nfomething"  of  which  running  wa- 
ter will  make  a  road,  it  is  much  too  wild  to  give  chace 
to.  That  foils,  in  general,  if  worn  long  enough,  that 
is  deep  enough,  would  on  a  gentle  Hope  afford  a  ibme- 
thing  to  bear  a  horfe  or  other  animal,  may  be  true ; 
•—for  although  a  horfe  path  may  be  poached  in  wet 
weather;  yet,  in  dry,  it  is,  as  will  be  fhown,  trod 
level,  again,  to  receive,  with  benefit,  the  water  of 
heavy  fliowers :— -but  not  one  foil  or  fituation  in  a  hun- 
dred is  capable  of  affording  hard  materials  fufficient  to 
bear  the  wheels  of  haden  carriages ;  which,  as  will  b$ 
fhown,  tending,  not  to  fill  up  and  level,  but  to  deepen^ 
the  holes  and  gutters  made  by  running  water,  aft  in, 
concert  with  it  to  render  the  road  impafiable, 
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feafons :  and  may  with  common  care 
be  kept  in  that  defirable  date,  except 
after  a  long  continuance  of  moderate  rain ; 
when  the  levels,  let  them  be  formed  as  they 
may,  unlefs  they  be  raifed  inconveniently 
round,  and  unlefs  the  materials  be  of  un- 
common hardnefs,  will  become  loaded 
with  dirt ;    which,    as   an  obftru&ion  to 

the  traveller,  and  as  tending,  like  (landing 
water,  to  keep  the  road  in  a  ftate  of  foft- 
nefs,  and  of  courfe  in  a  ftate  of  extraordi- 
nary wear,  ought  to  be  removed  ;  not,  how- 
ever, with  fo  unmanageable  an  inftrument 
as  water,  which  cannot  be  brought  to  aS  in 
Jevel  fituations  (the  feet  of  hills  excepted), 
but  from  hollow  roads  with  fco ops,  and  from 
round  ones  with  fcrapers ;  which  tend, 
not  to  make  the  road  unfafe  or  unpleafant, 
but  to  put  it,  as  nearly  as  its  general  ftate  of 
repair  will  admit,  into  the  required  ftate  of 
perfeftion. 

With  refpeft  to  private  and  by  roads, 
in  which  carriages  never  travel  abreaft  and 
feldom  meet  each  other,  and  on  which  the 
beafts  of  draft  are  always  drawn  (ingle-*- 
there  appears  tQ  be  only  one  right  method 

E.4  of 
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of  forming  them ;  mqft  efpecially  where 
materials  are  fcarce. 

The  principle  had  long  ftruck  rpe  forci- 
bly in  theory,  before  I  faw  it  carried  into 
praftice,  in  the  Midland  Diftrid. 

On  this  principle,  three  lines  of  hard 
materials  conftitute  the  road  :  a  middle  path 
for  the  horfes,  with  one  on  each  fide  for 
the  wheels. 

In  fojrming  a  road  on  this  principle,  the 
middle  path  is  fet  out,  by  a  line,  or  other- 
wife,  as  circumflances  require,  and  the 
fod  being  removed,  a  carriage  is  drawn 
along,  by  horfes  walking  in  this  path ;  the 
wheels  of  courfe  marking  out  the  middle 
of  the  two  outer  paths.  Three  trenches 
are  then  dug,  of  widths  and  to  depths  pro* 
portioned  to  the  quantity  of  materials  in- 
tended to  be  expended ;  leaving  the  paths, 
on  filling  in  the  materials,  an  inch  or  two 

below  the  adjoining;  furface  *. 

This 

« 

*  A  private  road,  for  horfes  drawing  double,  re- 
quires to  have  the  entire  (pace  between  the  wheel  paths 
cleared  from  the  natural  foil,  and  filled  up  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  furface,  with  hard  materials.     In  this 

•         *  t 

cafe,  the  collection  of  water  may,  on  a  long  flope,  be 

too. 
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This  method  of  forming  waggon 
paths,  aptly  fuggefts  a  fimple  horse 
path,  or  bridle  road :  and  the  Midland 
Diftridt  fur/nifties  inftances  of  horfe  paths 
fc>eing  formed  on  this  principle :  indeed,  it 
appears  to  have  been,  formerly,  the  Lei- 
cefterlhire  method  of  forming  horfe  paths 
by  the  fide  of  public  roads :— anfwering 
the  aukward  caufeways  of  other  diftridfcs. 

Between  Bofworth  and  Leicefter  are  ftill 
the  remains  of  one  of  thefe  paths ;  which, 
in  the  parts  where  it  is  tolerably  perfeft, 
is,  by  much,  the  fafeft  and  rooft  pleafant 

horfe 

too  great  to  be  differed  to  accumulate  into  one  current, 
and,  in  fuch  a  (ituation,  a  road,  even  of  this  narrow 
width,  ought  to  be  laid  round,  or  to  have  outlets  for 
the  water,  at  Hated  diftances,  on  the  face  of  the  Hope. 
But  thefe  outlets  require  a  channel  and  dam  acrofs  the 
road,  to  Hop  the  defcent  of  the  current ;  than  which 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  and  difagrceable,  efpecially 
to  carriages  :  yet  this  is  the  expedient  held  out  by  the 
advocates  of  hollow  public  roads;  on  which,  being 
wide,  and  the  quantity  of  water  collected  great  in  pro- 
portion, thefe  ditches  and  banks  would  require  to  be  (b 
deep  (to  preferve  the  road  from  greater  injury),  that 
each  fkeep  would  become  a  ftaircafe ! 
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liorfe  path  by  the  fide  of  a  carriage  road, 

1  have  travelled  upon.  A-  lady  would  can-, 
ter  along  it  with  the  utmoft  confidence  *♦ 
As  the  lines  of  turf  on  the  fides  encroach 
upon  it,  they  are  fhaved  off,  and  the  path 
Tcept  free  and  Efficiently  wide. 

Thefe  paths  are  lefs  liable  to  be  incom- 
moded with  dirt  than  theory  may  fuggeft. 
The  dopes  are  wafhed  by  heavy  rains  ;  and 
the  dips,  if  proper  outlets  be  opened  in- 
to the  ditches,  which  generally  run  by  the 
fides  of  them,  may  be  kept  fufficiently 
free  from  water. 

Thus,  it  is  more  than  probable,  the 
good  effect  of  flat  horfe  paths,  funk  a 
few  inches  below  the  furface,  led  to 
the  idea  of  carriage  paths,  and  thefe  to 

flat 

•  How  much  preferable  to  the  high,  gawky,  flippeiy, 
breakneck  caufeways  of  other  diilri&s !  Thefe  caufeways 
however,  which  were  probably  intended  to  accommodate 
foot  pafiengers  as  well  as  horfes,  are,  or  rather  were, 

.  ihiking  evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  heavy  rains  in 
wafhing  convex  furfaces  ;  for  being  narrow  and  with- 
out ruts  to  impede  the  defcent,  they  were  in  general 

.  kept  perfectly  clean ;  much  too  clean  ;  either  for  eaJfe  or 
fafety  in  travelling. 
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fiat  carriage  roads,  with  "  hutments"  on 
their  fides,  agreeably  to  the  pra&ice  of 
fhis  dtftrift. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  flat  horfe  paths  are  pro* 
duced,  in  argument,  as  evidences  in  favor 
of  flat  carriage  roads  :  a  (hiking  evidence, 
this,  of  the  danger  of  generalizing  ideas 
without  due  examination. 

The  effe&s  of  rain  water,  on  narrow  horfe 
paths  and  on  wide  carriage  roads,  are  very 
different.  The  quantity  collected  on  the 
former  is  not  capable  of  injuring  the 
ilopes,  and  readily  finds  its  way  off  ths 
levels  :  it  has  but  a  few  inches  to  run  to 
the  outlet ;  with  not  a  fingle  lateral  rut 
to  impede  its  efcape  :  while  the  flopes 
of  the  latter  are  injured  by  the  accumu- 
lated current,  and  the  levels  unavoidably 
incommoded  with  jftanding  water,  which, 
from  the  middle  of  a  flat  or  hollow  road, 
has  fome  yards  to  run,  acrofs  ruts  and 
fidges,  before  it  can  find  the  outlet. 

Befide,  the  effeft  of  the  feet  of  horfea 
and  that  of  the  wheels  of  carriages  are  dif- 
fimilar  as  light  and  darknefs,  or  right  and 

wrong  ;  the  one  tends  to  level  the  furface 

of 
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of  a  road,  the  other  to  wear  it  into  inequa- 
lities. 

The  human  foot,  by  conftant  treading, 

tends  to  render  a  path,  free  from  hard 
protuberances,  perfectly  fmooth  and 
ievel:  by  ftepping  on  the  higher  parts, 
the  wear  and  the  preffure  both  tend  to 
lower  them,  and  to  fill  up  the  hollows  be- 
tween. The  foot  of  a  horfe  has  a  fimilar 
tendency  :  a  horfe  which  has  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs  will  not,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  fet  his 
foot  in  a  hole,  but  treads  on  its  margin  ♦; 
by  which  means  hollows,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  narrow  channels,  are  filled  up.  Thus 
we  frequently  fee,  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
flope,  a  horfe  path,  as  the  middle  track  of  a 
waggon  path  in  a  by  road,  worn,  in  the 
morning,  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the 
night,  into  a  narrow  channel,  generally  in 

the 

*  I  fpeak  of  holes  which  may  be  avoided  in  roads  of 
hard  materials;  not  of  sloughs  of  clayey  lanes; 
Which,  being  too,  wide  to  be  avoided,  are  of  courfe 
waded  through,  and,  in*  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
dirt  brought  out  by  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  travelling 
animals,  are  rendered  deeper  an4  wider  by  ufe. 


y 
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the  middle  of  the  path ;  which,  however, 
in  the  evening,  if  the  traffic  be  great,  we 
find  entirely  done  away ;  the  path  being 
left  finooth  and  level ;  or  more  ufually 
fomewhat  hollow ;  but  with  a  regular  con- 
cavity ;  in  the  very  form  for  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  hollow  roads  contend :  and  if 
water  were  poured  upon  it  in  quantity, 
it  would  fpread  itfelf  over  its  furface; 
which  being  rendered  firm  and  fmooth, 
or  nearly  fo,  by  the  feet  of  the  horfes, 
the  water,  if  not  too  rapid,  nor  continued 
upon  it  too  long,  would  tend  to  render  it 

ftill   firmer    and  fmoother;    carrying  off 
the  foil  which  lay  on  the  furface  merely ; 
leaving  the  fand  and  gravel  in  their  places ; 
adting  in  the  very  manner  held  out  by  the 
advocates  for  hollow  roads. 

To  afcertain,  in  the  fulleft  manner,  the 
effe&s  of  wheel  carriages  on  a  road,  it 
will  be  necefiary  to  adjuft  its  furface  and 
roll  it,  until  the  loofe  matter  covering  the 
hard  materials  be  fmooth  and  firm. 

The  firft  effeft  of  a  carriage,    paffing 
along  fuch  a  road,  is  that  of  making  a  longi* 
tudinal  imprefiion  or  rut,  of  *a  depth  pro- 
portioned 
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portioned  to  the  quantity  quality  and  ftate 
of  the  covering  matter,  to  the  breadth  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  weight  of  the  load  they  bear, 
railing  up  a  ridge  or  comb  of  the  loofe  mat- 
ter, and  leaving  it  (landing,  light  and  porous, 
On  either  fide  of  the  rut.  Another  carriage 
paffing  nearly,  but  not  exaftly,  in  the  fame 
track,  another  rut  is  formed,  and  other  ridges 
of  loofe  matter  forced  up ;  or  perhaps  a  line 
of  the  covering  two  or  three  inches  wide,  he* 
tween  the  ruts,  loofejied  and  raifed  up  from 
its  firm  fmooth  ftate. 

By  a  continuance  of  wear,  the  furface  of 
the  hard  materials  is  reached,  and  worn  away: 
not,  however,  evenly,  as  a  long  broad-foot- 
ed fledge  paffing  along  the  furface  would 
wear  them ;  but,  according  to  the  nature  of 
wheel  carriages,  in  ruts  and  hollows :  it  be* 
ing  out  of  the  power  of  art  to  render  every 
part  of  a  road  equally  firm ;  and  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  wheels  of  carriages  paffing 
upon  it  (hould  wear  every  part  of  its  fur* 
face  exa£Oy  alike* 

By  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  the  a&iott 
of  wheel  carriages,  holes  once  begun  in  the 
furface  of  a  road,  no  matter  by  what  agent> 

infteadl 
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inftead  of  being  made  lefs,  as  thofe  of  a  path 
are  by  the  feet  of  animals,  are  made  deeper 
every  time  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  paffes 
through  them.  The  periphery  of  the  wheel 
afts  as  a  chiffel,  which  in  falling  into  the 
hollow  receives  an  impetus  or  acquired 
force,  in  addition  to  the  a&ual  preffure  it  is 
loaded  with;  and,  in  addition  to  this,   an 

undue  proportion  of  the  general  load  is,  of 
courfe,  by  placing  it  out  of  its  upright  pof- 
ture,  taken  from  the  upper  and  thrown  upon 
the  lower  wheel.    See  York.  Econ. 

Hence,  the  faft  naturally  arifes,  though 
not  perhaps  fufficiently  attended  to  by  roa4 
furveyors,  that  hard  protuberances,  be* 
fide  being  dangerous  and  difagreeable  ta 
travellers,  whether  on  horfeback  or  in  car- 
riages, are  injurious  to  roads. 

Every  hard  protuberance,  as  the  point  of 
a  done  (landing  above  the  general  furface 
of  the  road,  is,  in  the  nature  of  wheel  car- 
riages and  the  laws  of  gravitation,  produ&ive 
of  four  indentures  or  holes :  two,  by  throwing 
an  additional  weight  on  the  oppofite  wheel 
(paffing  both  ways) ;  and  two  more  by  the 
impetus  or  additional  force  givea  by  the 

wheel 
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wheel  (parting  both  ways)  in  falling  on  the 
common  furface  of  the  road. 

And  hence  it  becomes  as  indifpenfably 
necefiary,  to  common  good  management, 
to  lower  protuberances,  as  it  is  to  fill  up  in- 
dentures: to  pick  out  or  break  down  with 

a  hammer  (a  work  of  little  expence)  Hones 
or  other  obftru&ions;  as  to  fill  up  the  ruts 
and  holes  with  additional  materials. 

The  effedt  of  the  feet  of  horfes  drawing  in 
earriages,  varies  with  the  degree  of  exertion 
in  draft.  In  light  carriages  the  effeft  is  near- 
ly the  fame  as  that  of  faddle  horfes,  and  of 
courfe  tends  to  remedy,  in  fome  degree,  the 
ill  effeft  of  the  wheels.  But  when  much 
exertion  is  required,  the  feet  6f  draft  horfes 
tend  to  tear  up,  loofen,  and  make  rough, 
rather  than  to  render  firm  and  fmooth,  the 
furface  of  the  road. 

Hence  upon  the  whole  we  may  venture 
to  conclude,  that  the  effefts  of  water  on  a 
horfe  path  and  upon  a  carriage  road,  are  as 
widely  different,  as  are  the  effefts  of  the 
wheels  of  carriages,  and  the  feet  of,  faddle 
horfes*  Water  running  down  the  Hopes  of 
a  carriage  road  worn  as  defcribed,  is,  by  the 

well 
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well  known  laws  of  running  water,  drawn 
through  the  channels  and  hollows ;  a&ing  irt 
concert  with  the  wheels,  in  making  them 
wider  and  deeper;  forming,  by  a  continu- 
ance \Qf  wear*  a  rifl>  or  perhaps  two  oj  tibyree 

rills,  oft  the  face  of  the  road  ;  while  the  reft 
of  its  furface  is  loaded  with  loofe  matter,  on 
which  the  currwty  arifing  from  ordinary 
rains,  and  in  ordinary  fituations,  ha&  no 
power  of  aftion ;  pr,  where  the  rillsapproach 
near  each  other,  is  left  in  narrow  rough 
ridges, :  ittoft  inconvenient  io  the  traveller. 
To  give  full  fcope  to  the  united  aftioh 

-  of  wl^e^carria^s  and  running  water,  on 
the  fape  of  a  wide  carriage  road,  we  will 
fuppofe  it  to  reipain  in  a,ftate  of  negledt. 

The.  effe&s,  which  would  neceflarily  fol- 
low, fcjircely  need  to  be  particularized. 
'  The.  wheels  and  th&  water  operating  jointly 
to  render  its  iurface  more  and  more  ,un- 
even,  the  breaking  of  hprfes*  ]e.nee>  >nd 
men's  necks,  the.  crushing  of  wheels  and 
axles,'  the  overturning  of  utter  carriages,. 
and,,  at  length,  the  utter;  impafiabijity  of 
the  road;    wbyld  be  the .  inevitable  con- 

fequenceSi. 
YouL  F  Even 
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Even  running  water, '.without  the  affift- 
ance  of  wheel  carriages,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  final  effedt;  and  in  no  great 
lenigth  of  time  ;  as  is  proved  in  a  thoufand 
ihft$nCes,  in  which  roads  having  been  turn- 
ed, and  the  old  ones  of  courfe  negle&ed, 
they  have  in  the  cOurfe  of  a  few  years 
become,  to  carriages  at  leaft,  entirely 
impaffable ;  and  this  altogether  through' 
the  evil  effe&s  of  Tunning  water  on  the 
ftirface  of  carriage  roads.  *    "~    * 

If  in  thefe  examihatibrisVandcondtifions' 
I  have  miffed  or  exceeded  truth,  it  has  hot 
been  by  defign.  J  Fully  convinced  of  the 

importance,  of  roads,  as  a  fubje£t  in  Rural 
Economy,  1  haver  long  paid  them  great  $t-' 
tent  ion,  and  wifh  to  make  myfelf  .  fully 
maftef.of  thefubje& ;  I  have  even  fyffered 
myfelf  to  conceive* that  hollow  roads  might 
poflibly  be  right ;  though  the  principle, 
at  %Ht,  appears  to  be  fetf-evideiitly  wrong- 

This  fummer  (1789)  teing  uhufualty  wet, 
has  afforded  me  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  deciding,  by  obfervatibji.  oh  the  eflfefts 
of  round  and  hollow  roads* 

J       In 


.,<» 
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In  traverfing  the  Diftrid,  I  did  not  fail 
to  notice  thefe,  effe&s ;  .and  in  riding  from 
Lejcefter  to  London,  through  Warwick- 
:(hire,  Oxfordshire,  &c.&c.  after  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  coritihuance  of  rains  of  every 
degree,  I  was,  being.,  more  difehgaged, 
ftill  more  attentive  to  the  _  form  and  ftate 
of  the-rdads;  ^        -      ;•'..:. 

The  road  bfctweeri  Nottingham  and 
Loughborough  is  held  out,  by  the  advo- 
cate's of  hollow  ways,  as  a  fpeeimen  of  their 
igood  effedU,  ,..,_   . 

This  road*,  however,  though  much  flatter 
iban  modern  rtfads  in  general  are,  is  by  no 
I  means  uniformly*  reduced  to  the  principle 
and;  forpi  contended,  for :  *  indeed  a  part, 
.•  which  has  be*n*  lately  made,  is  thrown  in- 
-  to  the  barrel  form :  a  ftrong  evidence 
.  that  the  ..trough  principle,  in  this  inftance, 

*       *  - 

is  gf  owing  into  difrepute.  Taking  it  alto- 
.  gether  in  its  .prefent  ftate  (rendered  more 
-.txpler^ble  fyy  pjirts  .which  lie  >fomewhat 
.  jquud*.  or  which  f  lie  (helving  on  tfie.fid'es 
„  of  ,.hills)  and  confidering  the  materials^  a 
charging  gravel,  and  the  publicnefs  of  the 
.  thpjfpughfare  to  pay  for  the  forming  and  fe- 

Fz  pairs; 


-  parrs,;  tht  part  I  faw  of  it,  between  Trent 
Bridge  and  the  top  of  Bunny  Hill,  may, 
without  pfejudice,  be  deemed  dne  af  tlie 
worift  kef£t  roads  in  the  'kifcgdoin.  The 
Jkeps  -torn  into  inequalities^  flxewed  with 
■  large  loofe  ftones,  and  fee  with  faft  ones, 
'  in  the  trtre  breakneck  eniihearriage  ftyle,— 
and  the  levels  loaded  with,  mud  to  the 
fpotlocks.  The  tnor^gentfle^yj,  thpugh 
qneven*  harfli,  land  unpjeafcnt  'to,  travel 
upon,  were  certainly  not  <  indi&abte :  ^  a 
proof  that  on  fuch  furfaces,  and»with  fuch 
materials,  roads  araf  bfc"fcllp£ in* a-  travel- 
able  >fta&>-  ik  de$'Aii<5e  ^Wimifcg  water. 

i  AH  that -can  be  faid^  father  of  thfc  toad 

*:  is,  riiatrhad  the  irfatefials  been  put  into 

a  better  Yorm  ?tbey  wduld  have  afFdrded  a 

:  better  Voad.    In  k  country  Whertf  good  fna- 

•  terials  a^fe  Efficiently  plentiful,  a  traveller 

it  ■ .  - 

'  who  pkysfot  his  road,  whether  km  hbrfe- 

•  back  of  rh'k'Giarmgfe,7liai  alright  to-expeft 
that 'it  fhall  Bfe,  not  otAf found,  but  B£c 
arid  pleafant,  to  himfelf  and  "his  -  hof&s : 
•ihef  "a  'ftill.  greater  right  las'  the  proprietor 

'  of  a  Ioa'den  carriage  to  £x£ect  to  nna  the 
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furface  of  the  road,  he  pays  for,  firm, 
p  and  free  from  ohftru&ioas. 

Between  Leicester  and  Hirtf  kj,ey  (ex- 
cept about  Hilton)  the  material  gravel; 
the  form  round — (Angularly  well  formed ;) 
the  ftatt,  nearly  perfeft^  notwithftanding 
the  feafon !  even,  firm,  and  in  a  manner  free 
from  dirt ;  except  in  forhe  few  places,  where 
the  middle  being  worn  hollow,  for  want  of 
being  timely  kept  up  to  i*s  form*  had  taken 
the  hollow  form,  and  which  were,  of  courfe, 
full  of  water,  dirt,  holes,  and  protuberances. 

Through  Hilton  (a  confiderable length) 
the  ro^d  is  intolerably  bad.  The  material 
large  ftcwes  :  the  form  hollow — a  rough  ir- 
regular hollow  pavement :  xhzjlate,  fuch  as 
fuggefts  die  idea,  that  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  wheelwright,  or  a  furgeon.  No  public 
road  ought  to  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  fuch 
aftate.  , 

Between  Hinklky  and  Coventry,  va* 
rious  :  part  of  it  through  a  coalpit  country ; 
neverthelefs,  and  notwithftanding  the  fea- 
fon, even  the  levels,  where  the  form  waj 
kept  up  round  and  even,  and  where  the  dirt, 
which  had  of  courfe  accumulated  through 

F  3  the 
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the.  feafoh  and  exceffive  traffic,  had  been  re- 
moved, were  found,  firm,  travelable  road : 
altogether  on  the.  convex  principle  ;  and 
altogether  the  beft  coal  road  on  which  I  re?, 
member  to  have  travelled. 

From  Coventry  to  Warwick,  the  ma~ 
terial  gravel,  the  form  convex  ;  the  ft  ate,  in 
defiance  of  the  weather,  -nearly  perfedt 
throughout :  ten  miles  of  the  beft  gravel 
road  in  the  kingdom.  . 

'  Warwick  to  Stratford  —  fimilar 
road;  but  not  in  fuch  high  prefervation. 
Some  of  the  levels  worn  hollow,  and  of 
courfe  dirty  :  fome  of  the  flopes  in  the  fame 
predicament,  and  of  courfe  hard,  fharp, 
and  uneven. 

Stratford  to  the  foot  of  Long  Comp-s 
tonHill,  the  material  ftone,  a  fomewhat 
foft  calcarious  granate  :  the  form,  originally, 
convex;  but,  at  prefent,-— through  a  pre- 
tended want  of  materials,  and  the  exceffive 
wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  but  in  fa  A  through  ne- 
gleft, — in  the  true  hogtrough  form  :  the 
ft  ate  what  may  eafily  be  conceived ;  a  dif- 
grace  to  the  truft :  a  canal  of  puddle  for 
miles  together ;  and  of  courfe  full  of  holes 

«°4 
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and  knobs;  fome  of  them  hid;  others 
ftiowing  their  heads  above  the  batter.  A 
iaddle  horfe  could "  not  pick  but  a  tolerable 
path  :  even  foot  pafiengers  were  wading  to 
market,  and  fervants  to  their  place?,  to  the 
tops  of  their  fhoes  in  dirt. 

What  a  difgrace  to  the  diftrict  through 
which  it  paffes :  what  an  impofition  on  thc^ 
public,  to  demand  toll  for  fuch  a  road :  and 
what  a  lofs  to  the  proprietors  !  A  road  let 
down  into  fuch  a  ftate,  receives  more  injury 
in  one  day  (in  a  wet  feafon)  than  it  would 
receive  in  a  week,  if  properly  kept  up  tp 
thug  forip,  and  of  courfe  free  froiji  (land- 
ing water.  On  this  road,  being  moftly  011 
the  level,  running  water  has  not  much 
power  of  injury. 

Lojsg  Compton  to  Woodstock,  the 
country  more  billowy  (lefs  level)  and  the 
fpad  fqmewhat  be^tpr  kept, 

Woodstock  to  Oxford, — the  material 
jhe  fame  kind  of  foftifh  ftone  :  the  form, 
once  convex  :  but  now,  like  chaos  of  old,  it 
is  without  form.  The  ftate,  n^oft  difficult  to 
defcribe,  It  is  barely  paffable  :  as  much 
^pffe  than  the  road  laft  defcribed,  as  that 

F  4  « 
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is  ^orfe  than  a  fair  fravelafole  road :  neverthei 
lefs,  the  toll  gate  is  kept  locked  I  and  a  4w£fe 
.  toll  exa&ed !  Literally  highway  robbery  I 

At  prefent  (Oftober  1789)  this  road  lie* 
in  a  ftate  of  total  negleft  :  excepting  the  care 
of  half  a  dozen  men  endeavouring  to  let  off 
the  water !  and  where  this  i$  impoffible  (the 
pits  in  the  rock  which  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  canal,  many  0$  them  lying  below  the 
neighbouring  ditches),  thefe  labourers  are  em- 
ployed in  /cooping  out  the  batter !  I !  mere 
mockery  :  one  fhower  of  rain  undoes  in  five 
minutes  their  whole  day's  labour. 

The  plea  held  out,  for  its  lying  in  its  pre- 
%  fent  ftate  of  negleft  is,  that  it  is  taken,  but 
jnot  yet  entered  upon,  by  the  perfon  or 
perfons  who  have  taken  it  to  repair ;  it  being 
yet  (bme  weeks  before  their  time  of  entrance 
commences ! 

But  why  (hall  the  public  fuffer  through 
the  private  quarrels  or  quarks  of  individuals  ? 
This  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  principal  roads 
from  London  to  Holyhead,  and  the  main 
road  to  a  confiderable  part  of  England  and 
Wales :    an  avenue  of  Oxford !    and   the 

Jjigh  road  to  Blenheim  j 

Qxfoss 
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Oxford  to  Heniev  various  :  good  or 
bad  in  proportion  to  the  roundnefs  or  hoi- 
lownefs  of  the  form  ;  and  the  flatnefs  ot 
elevation  of  the  country. 

Henley  to  Maidenhead, — the  matertah 
flint  and  chalk  ;  the  form  convex ;  theftate 
nearly  perfeft,  notwithftanding  the  feafon. 
In  mod  places  as  clean  and  as  firiooth  as  a 
gravel  walk.  The  joint  effort  of  the  form 
*md  the  materials. 

Henley  Hill  (a  great  effort  in  roadmak- 
ing)  affords,  at  prefent,  a  ftriking  inftance  of 
the  evil  effeft  of  running  water  on  a  fteep. 
Though  formed  well,  originally,  fome  ruts, 
through  negleft,  have  been  fuffered  to  catch, 
the  water ;  and  being  fuffered,  by  the  fame 

negleft,  to  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  they 
£re  at  length  worn,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Jiill,  into  furrows  a  foot  deep ! — which,  by 
a  few  minutes  timely  attention  to  the  in- 
fant ruts,  might  have  been  entirely  pre- 
yented. 

From  Maidenhead  to  London,  the  ma- 
terial is  gravel ;  the  form  convex ;  and  the 
ftatey  notwithftanding  the  country  is  a  dead 

Jeyel/fronj  $nd  to  end  (twentyfix  miles), 

and 
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and;  notwithftanding  the  unufual  wetnefs  of 
the  feafon,  was  altogether  fuch  as  no  travel* 
ler  has  a  right  to  find  fault  with.  Where  the 
convexity  had  been  properly  kept  up,  an4 
the  rain  water  prevented  from  lodging  on 
the  furface,  it  might  be  deemed  in  the  ftate 
of  perfection;  except  near  town,  where  the 
wear  is  exceflive;  efpecjally  in  places  wh?re 
the  reduced  matter  and  the  (Jung  dropp 
upon  it,  had  not  been  timely  removed,  an$ 
there  it  was  unufually  dirty :  more  efpecially 

where  it  paffes  between  ro\ys  of  houfesj 
which,  deprivipg  it  of  a  confiderable  fliare 
of  fun  and  wind,  retards  its  drying  in  fhowery 
weather,  and  prevents  the  foil,  in  dry  weq^. 
^her,  from  efcaping  in  the  form  of  vv st? 

Throughout  the  ride,  it  was  obfervable, 
that  the  ftate  of  the  road  as  to  cleamiefs,  was, 
other  circumftances  being  fimilar,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  exposure. 

Hence  the  utility- of  keeping  down  the 
hedges  of  lanes,  efpecially  in  low  fituatipnp. 

Henqe  alfo  a  difadvantage  of  hollow  roads; 
which  not  only  retain  moisture,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, but  dust,  in  dry ;  while  that  of  a  round 
foiid  is  fcattered  over  jhc  adjoining  fields. 

to 
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In  snow,  their  comparative  advantage  is 
flill  more  ftrikiqg:  a  hollow  way  is  well 
known  to  be  the  firft  place  drifted  up ;  the 
crown  of  a  round  road,  the  laft  place  cover- 
ed. In  windy  fnowy  weather,  while  one  is 
rendered  dangerpus  or  impaffable,  the  other 
is  left  free  and  fafe  for  paflengers. 

From  the  whole  of  this  enquiry,  as  well 
as  to  common  pbfervation,  it  appears  evi- 
dently, that  the  natvral  enemies  of  roads 
are  rain-water  and  /now ;  and  that  fun  and 
wind  are  their  natural  benefactors. 

Hence,  that  fqrm  which  leflens,  pre- 
vents, or  turns  into  a  good,  the  evil  effe&s 
of  the  former,  ai>d  lyhich  gives  the  latter 
the  greafeft  power  of  a&iqn,  is  evidently 
the  moft  eligible :  provided  the  utility  of  the? 
road  be  not  injured,  or  its  wear  increafed,  by 
fuch  a  form. 

The  perfection  of  a  road,  w;th  refpe^ 
%o  utility  and  we/ir,  confifts,  as  has  been 
fhown,  in  its  furface  being  even,  firm,  and 
elaftic ;  the  ijiterftices  of  the  hard  material* 
being  filled,  and  their  points  (heathed,  with 
finer  matter  :   provided  its  form  be  that  in 

whicfy 
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which  its  utility  is  greateft  and  its  wear  the 
Jeaft. 

The  ftate  of  perfection  of  a  road,  as  to 
form,  that  in  which  its  utility  is  the  greateft 
aind  its  wear  the  Jeaft,  is,  beyond  all  &rgu-- 
ment  and  doubt,  the  ftate  of  j>erfedijbtnefs*i 
provided  the  surface  could  be  kept  in  the. 
ftate  of  perfection,  under  tjhat  form. 

But  it  being,  in  pradtice,  jttterl  y  i  mpos- 
sible,  as  appears  demonftrably  by  the  fore- 
going examinations,  to  unite  the  perfection  of 
furfaee  with  perfill  fiatnefsy  a  more  pra&icai 
form  muft  be  fought. 

In  hollowness  we  cannot  hope  to  find! 
it.  It  has  been  fhown  that  a  hollow  road, 
by  colled  ing  the  ^vater  which  falls  on  the 
fteeps,  is  worn  into  inequalities ;  part  of  the 
hard  materials  being  carried  off;  and  other 
expofed  to  unneceffary  wear;  rendering  the 
furface  unfafe,  unpleafant,  and  injurious  to 
the  feet  of  animals ;  efpecially  thofe  of  cat- 
tle ;  befide  encreafing  the  refiftance  by.  ho}; 
lows  and  protuberances ;  and  thereby  doubly 
encreafing  the  wear  of  the  road  :  while  the 

-.    water 

♦  Sec  Yo*k.  Econ,  v,  i,  p.  184. 
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water  which  falls  on  the  levels,  being  una- 
voidably colle&ed  on  the  face  of  the  road, 
the  well  known  tffe&s  of  {landing  water  of 
courfe  take  place. 

Thus,  the  great  natural  enemy  of  roads, 
rain  WATi&fc  inftead  of  being  curbed  in  its 
mifchiefs,  or  converted  to  a  friendly  purpofe, 
is,  by  ttoLLOWfcEss  of  form,  left  with  full 
power  of  injury ;  while  the  wi&d,  their  great 
natural  benefa&or,  is,  by  this  form,  deprived 
of  a  confiderable  ftiare  of  its  power  of 
xeHef :  dirt  and  duft,  equally,  lie  fafe  and  fe- 
<c(ire  at  the  bottom  erf  the  trough;  which,  in- 
ftead  J  of  bting  kept  free  from  fnm>  by  the 
tfind,  ,  is  the  firii  plade  filled  : .  the  wind,  in 
this  cafe,  being  changed  into  an  ^enemy. 

With  reipe&  to  snow,  die  jlatrioxm  is 
preferable  to  <tfce  hollow :  though  ;$a  m$ft,  if 
not  all,  other  refpe&s,  as  to  utility  of  furfagfr 
iflatnefs  is  the  worft  poflible  form. .  By  en- 
leafing  the.  hollownefs  of '  a  wide,  carriage 
noad,  much  .beyond  the  utility  pf  form,  tte 
Margins  might  4itt  doubt  'be  brought  into  * 
travelable  Hate ;  whereas,  of  a  -flat  road,  in4 
vetfeafon,  every  part,  from  fide  to -fide,  be- 
cefhes  Equally  ibtravekble^  of ,  it-  beft*  -at- 

together 
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together  unfit  to  be  travelled  on  and  paid 
for. 

Hence,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  .in 
hollowness  nor  in  flatness  can  any  thing 
near  perfe&ion*  in  form  and  furface  jointly, 
be  found.  In  rou*dnes$$  alone,  we  can, 
therefore,  expert  to  find  it.-  "'- 

It  is  evident,  to  demonftraf idri,  that,  by 

rounding  up  a  road>  above  the  utility  df 
form,  the  evil  -effects  of  (landing  and  run* 
ning  waters  might  be  equally  avoided ;  and 
the  good  effect  of  the  waters  of  heavy 
fhowert,  running  from  the  crown  to  thfc 
fides,  carrying  down  with  them  the  foil,  and 
leaving  the  fand  and  gravel  behind,  might 
bfc  obtained.- 

Confequently  the  utility  of  surface 
is  obtainable,  in  roundnefs,- 16  the  require^ 
degree  of  perfeftion. 

But  perfection  in  the  utility  of  ForcA 

cannot  be  had  in  roundnefs;  it  belonging, 
exclusively,  to  flatnefs :  in  which,  o however, 
the  requifite  utility.  of..s^jjf^j:&  cam*c£ 
be  preferyed.      ,  •.-;-_.  rl    '  ,:j 

-  Hence  we  may  fairly,  and  fafely,  con- 
.elude,  that  psrfo£t  qtility  of  furfkee,  and  pe% 

fe<& 
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fed  utility  of  form  are  utterly  income  a- 
tibl£  :  the  former  belonging  folcly,  to 
roundnefs,  the  latter  exclufively  to  ilatBefs* 

Therefore,  all  that  human  art  and  iriduftry 
can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  hit  the  happy  me- 
dium :  to  lower  the  round nefs  until  a  de- 
gree of  flatnefs  be  found  fufficient  to  render 
the  form,  though  not  ptrfe£i>  fufficiently  con~ 
venient  to  anfwer,  fully,  the  general  inten- 
tion :  preferring  a  degree  of  roundnefs.  fuiR- 
cient,  when  properly  kept  up,  to  fecure  it 
from  the  evil  effe&s  of  (landing  and  running 
waters:^  a  happy  medium,  which,  though 
feldom  hit,  is  more  or  lefs  obfervable,  jgi 
every  quartet  of  the  kingdom*  * 

The  requifite  degree  of  roundnefs -varies 
with  jurcujnftances :  depends  x>n  the  givpn 
.fituatiop^  the.  given  materials,  the  width^pjl 
t}ie  g^licnefs  of  the  ..given  road.  f£he 
fteep  anil  ^  levels,  more  .particularly,  ,Qught 
to  be,  kept  as  round  as  perfeft ^con v^niency 
will  permit :'.  for  the"  quicker  rain-water 
efcapes  off  the  former,  the.  lefs  mifchief  it 
occafions ;  and  the  quicker  i;  efcapes  q{£  tl*e 
latter,  tfre  more,  good* 

Wherever 
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Wherever  a  road  is  obferved  to  keep  idelf 
free  from  Handing  water  and  inequalities  of 
.  fiH&ce,  in  a  wet  feafon ;  and  this,  wieer e  tie 
ibrm  i*  not  too  round  For  the  comriericy  of 
top  loads,  every  part  of  its  fuxface  being 
travelled  over,  the  happy  medium  has  been 
tit  and  preferred* 

Roads  bearing  this  teft  are  praperfiabjeds 
-<*f  ftudy  -  for  roadmakers,  rather  than  any 
theoretic  rule  that  could  be  offered;  ex- 
cept that  roundneft  of  form,  kit  the  mate- 
'*ia!,  the  width,  and  the  publicity  be  what 
^th^ymay,  is  requi&e  in  ail  feafofts,  and  in 

fluctuations.     ' 

Becaufe,  under  this  form,  heavy  'rains, 

ittftead  of  being  injurious,  become  friend- 
ly  to  them  t  and  though  more  moderate' 
Ihowers  will,  in  defpite  of  art  antl  atten- 
tion, be  caught,  mor6  or  lefs,  by  the  late- 
ral  rtitis ; J  yet  being  expofed  to  the  full  ef- 
fect of  the  wind,  their  mifchief  is  of  0iort 
continuance';    arid'  the  wind",  continuing, 

until  a  ftate  of  dryhefs  takeV  place/rts  ef- 

.  -'        ■       »  ■    ,  '      » off.'1 

"fedt  becomes  fimilar  tp  that  of  h^ayy  rains ; 
carrying  off  the  foil ;  leaving  the  {and  and 
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gravel  fo  guard  the  hard  materials,  and  to 
afford  a  furface,  fafe  and  pleafant  to  the  tra- 
veller* and  friendly  to  the  feet  of  tender- 
footed  animals. 

On  dry  snowj  the  wind  a&s  in  the  fame 
manner  as  on  dust  :  the  crown  of  a  round 
road  is  among  the  laft ,  places  covered,  and 
the  firft  bared,  in  a  fnowy  feafon. 

Thefe  being  the  principal  fa&s  and  re- 
flexions that  have  occurred  to  me  refpe&ing 
the  forms  of  roads>  I  put  an  end  to  this  long, 
and  to  myfelf  at  leaft,  tirefome  article;  which 
nothing  but  a  dtefine  of  placing  an  important 
fubjeft  in  a  juft  light,  could  have  'induced 
me  to  have  begun.  "* 

I  ccnfefs,  however,  that  I  do  not  regret  the 
attention  I  have  bellowed  i¥p6ri  it;  as  the 
ftudyihg  and  digeftiifg*8F  it  have- brought  to 
light  truths,  which '  otherwife  I  might  not 

have  feeri,  arid  which  ferve  to  eftablilh  ftill 
tnore  firmly,  than  thofe  I  had  hitherto  ad- 
duced, the  fuperiority  of  the  convex  prin- 
ciple ;— of  ro&ds  moderately  round,  with  a 
free  open  channel  on  either  fide  as  a  horfe 
path ;  with  banks  level  on  the  top,'as  guards 
to  the  paths,  and  as  refources,  in  wet  weather, 
for  footpaflengers ;  and,  where  the  width  of 
Vol.  I.  G     _  the 
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the  lane  will  permit,  with  a  fide  road  for  film- 
mer  travelling. 

By  giving  this  form  ko  roads*  ami  by  pre- 
.  ferving  it  with  due  attention,  fo  as  to  keep 

*  *  * 

the  (lirfece  free,  as  poffiblfe,  from  water,  and,* 
in  a  continuance  of  wet  weather,  from  a  fu- 

perftuity,  of  reduced  materials ;  and  by  pay- 
ing proper  attention  to  the  fide  roads ; — t  am 
clearly  convinced  that  a  very  confiderable 
proportion— perhaps  one  third—  perhaps  onfe 
half— of  the  money  how  expended  on  the 
roads  of  this  kingdom  might  be  iaved. 

And  although  thfe  whole  of  the  expence  of 
foads  does  not  fall  on  the  farmer;  yet^confider- 
ing  the  toil  he  pays,  in  addition  to  the  labour,, 
er  the  rate,  he  is  obliged  to  furnifh,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  may  be  (aid  to  fall  on  the  oc- 
cupiers, and  of  courfe,  eventually,  on  the 
owners  of  knds ;  a  fa£t  which  will  fully  apo- 
logize, I  hope,  if  any  apology  be  required* 
for  the  length  of  thefe  observations 

For  an  inftance  of  a  rough  fandy  road  being 
fmoothed  at  a  fmall  expence,  fee  mi n.  71. 

FENCES*. 
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FENCES. 

IN  A  COUNtRV  which,  For  fame  tim* 
|>aft,  has  been  changing  from  an  open  to  an 
inclofed  ftate,  we  may  reasonably  expeft 
ft  degree  of  excellency  in  the  art  of  hedge 
planting.    It  feldom  happen*  that*  undet 

fuch  circumftances,  the  art  remain*  in  a 
ftate  of  obfeurity ;  but  that  the  prevailing 
£node  of  execution  is  adapted  to  the  given 
Toil  and  filiation. 

This,  however,  is  ilot  invariably  the  Cafe  t 
in  fimilar  Situations,  on  fimilar  foils,  and  un- 
der fimilar  circumftances,  we  find  Very  dif- 
ferent modes  of  performing  the  fame  opera* 
tion :  a  proof  that  the  rural  arts  are  either 
very  abftrufe,  or  are  not  univerfally  ftudied, 
with  due  attention* 

in  Norfolk,  where  &  deep  free  fubfoil  pre- 
vails, we  fee  hedgewood  planted  by  the  fide 

*f  a  deep  ditch,  and  perhaps  near  the  top 

G  n  of 
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of  a  high  bank ;  and  this  notwithftanding 
the  fubftrata  are  naturally  abforbent  or  dry. 
While  in  this  diftridt,  likewife  having  a  deep 
free  foil  and  fubfoil,  the  plants  are  laid  into 
a  flat  broad  low  bank,  with  a  narrow  (hallow 
ditch ;  a  mere  trench ;  and .  this  notwith- 
ftanding the  *  fubftrata  are,  in  a  manner  in- 
variably, retentive  or  wet ;  and  the  furfacc 
waters,  of  courfe,  have  no  other  way  of  ef- 
caping,  than  by  means  of  deep  ditches.  la 
a  recently  inclofed  common  field,  I  have  feen 
ditches  a  foot  deep,  with  water  ftanding  in 
the  "farrows,  hard  by,  not  lefs  than .  fifteen 
6t  eighteen  inches  deep  ! 

This  error  in  pra&ice,  however,  is  rather 
detrimental  to  the  lands,  than  to  the  hedges  ; 
which,  in  this,  diftrift,  are  ^b.ove  par;  and 
their  treatment,  of  courfe,  requires  atten- 
tion. 

.  The  ufeful  ideas,  colle&ed  in  this  cafe, 
fall  under  the  heads, 

Railing  new  Hedges ; 
Treatment  of  grown  Hedges. 

.  Raising   new   hedges.    The  fpecits  of 
htdgmoody  w\n\G\\iom7  with  fome  inftances 

pf 
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qF  cfabtree  *..:' At  prefer,  however,  u  gar- 
den quick"  may  be  (aid:  xo  be .  the  univerfal 
hedgewood;  .although  there  was,  within 
the  memory  of  many  men,  no  fuch  thing  in 

•     ■>  '  -    .  ■  t 
The  rejection  of  nurfery  plants,  however, 

did  not  proceed  from  ignorance  in  the  me- 
thod of  raifiag  jtl\em,  but  from  principle* 
founded  ?n  §  fg]f?  notion  that  plants,  pan)-; 
pei*ed  in  th$  rich  foil  of  a  garden,  were  of 
cauift  improper  10  be  planted  in  a  ditch 
bank  of  common  e4rth.  No,  no;  the  planters 
9f  thofe  days  knew  better.  "  Gather  them 
in  wqo4$,  where  they  have  been  expofed  to 
harriihips,  and  have  learnt  to  live  upon 
coarfe  fare,  and,  in  that  cafe,  when  they 
come  to  be  tr^nfplinfed  into  hedges,  they 
ptuft  thrive." 

..  A  gentleman  near  Tamworth  was  the  firft 
who  ventured  to  plant  garden  quick  on  a 
Mrge  fcale ;  and  his  fuccefs  ruined  the  bufi- 

G  3  nefs*9 

*  Holly  hedges,  In  this  diftridl  I  pbferve4  a 
natural  holly  hedge  flourifliing,  as  a  fence  againft  every 
thing;  tinder  '  very  ldw-headed  fpreading  oaks :  all 
evidence  of  what  might  be  expected  from  holly  hedg^* 
lender  paks  properly  trainej, 
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nefs,  as  it  had  long  been,  of  quiekgathering. 
The  quantity  now  raifed,  at  Tamworth  and 
its  neighbourhood,  for  the  Birmingham  and 
other  markets,  is  extraordinary.  It  is  moftly 
tranfplanted.  Its  price,  even  at  Tamworth, 
feven  {hillings  a  thoufand ;  at  Birmingham 
eight  to  ten  (hillings ;  yet  at  thofe  prices  on©' 
gardener  fell*,  ?ven  when  iio  public  incjo- 
furcs  are  going  forward,  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thoufaftds  annually. 

The  mod  judicious  planter  I  met  with  in 
the  diftrifts,  and  from  whom,  with  the  garden-" 
er  here  alluded  \o,  I  had  thefe  particulars, 
chufes  bis  plants  at  four  years  o\ds  tranf* 
planted  W  tw6 ;  and  care6  not  bow  rich  a  foil 
(hey  are  raifed  in. 

The  time  of  planting,  here,  is  pot  unfirer 
quently  aufumn,  I  had  an  opportunity  oC 
making  a  comparative  ofofcrvatlon,  on  a 
jpeighbour's  praftice,  between  plants  £et  in 
autumn,  and  others  planted,%ia  .continuation.' 
pf  the  fame  hedge,  jn  fpring.  The  autumnal 
planting,  in  this  cafe,  had  a  decided  prefer* 
ftnc^.  But  the  fixation  ww  fomewhaf  dry ; 
(uid  tHip  fpring  and  fumm^r  proved  fq  like-. 
^irife  :«!rrunder  thefe  circumftances  autumnal, 
planting  wijl  generally  fucce^i  b?ftt 
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The  method  of  planting  has  been  faid  to  b* 
that  of  putting  the  plants  into  a  broad  flat 
fppund  ;  generally  planting  two  r<nps9  ten  ojr 
twelyg  inches  apart,  and  4  fimilar  diftance 
from  fhe  brink  of  the  trench,  by  the  fide  of 
which  they  are  planted. 

The  reafon  giveq  fqrr  this  mode  of  plant* 
ing  is,  that  a  deep  ditch  makes  a  high  heavy 
bank,  and  this  "  overloads  the  roots." 

There  is,  no  doubt,  fome  truth  in  this 
reafoning.  Plants  never  thrive  fo  well  as 
on  level  ground,  prpyided  they  are  not  in- 
conwoded  by  Handing  water:  fee  York. 
£con«  :  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  high 
heavy  bank  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Norf.  Econ.  :  but  it  is  a  faft,  evident  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  particu- 
larly, in  my  own  practice  in  three  different 
and  diftant  parts  of  it,  that  hedges  may  be  raif- 
ed  with  fuccefs  in  the  front  of  a  high  bank  ; 
and  that  its  difad vantages  are '  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  advantage  gained  by  a  deep 
ditch  and  high  bank,  as  a  defence  to  the 
fifing  hedge. 

Two  rows   of  pofts   and  rails  are  here 
the  common  guard :  incurring  an  expence 
£(jual.    to    twice    that    of   a    deep    ditch 

G  4  -        and 
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and  banklet  on  one  fide,  and  a  high  bank 
and  hedge  on  the  other.  If  the  hedge  be 
planted  behind  4,  fhelf  of  fufficient  width* 
and  part  of  the  mould  of  the  ditch  be  ap- 
plied in  forming  a  banklet  on  it$  outer  brink, 
the  load  incurred  by  the  remainder  is  little, 
if  any,  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
young  hedge. 

For  the  method  and  expence  of  planting 
a  hedge  in  this  manner,  See  min.  123. 
The  nurjing  of  young  hedges,  a  bufinefs 

which,  in  mod  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  in 
a  manner  totally  negle&ed,  is  in  many  cafe^ 
well  attended  to  here.  They  are  pretty  ge- 
nerally weeded,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  hoed  : 
in  others,  however,  th$y  are  here,  as  in  other 
places,  feen  ftruggling  among  weeds  ;-r- 
principally  of  the  following  fpecies. 

I  enumerate  them  here,  as  I  paid  more 
attention  to  hedgeweed?  in  this,  than  in 
any  pthej*,  diftri& :  q,jicl  though  thf y  vary, 
in  fpme  degree,  in  different  places,  they  are* 
upon  the  whole,  very  much  the  fame  in  all. 


HftDG$WE?!>§ 
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If EQGEWBEDS  of  the  MlDLAND  DISTRICT, 

jVte&s  of younjr  Hedges* 


<■  r 


Couch  graft  and  other  graffes  *. 

The  thiftles,  particularly  the  fpear  fhiftle  $ 

The  docks ; 

The  nettle ; 

Sowthiftles ; 

Hawkweeds ;  and  a  variety  of  final!  weecUj 
yrhich  rob  the  plants  of  their  nourifhment, 
and  ought  to  be  cut  off  with  the  hoe.  fo 
pften  as  they  rife. 

The  convolvolus ; 

The  blue-tufted  vetch,  and  other  vetches : 

. .  .  .  *  •  •• 

and 

*.• .  . 

The  cleavers/  and  other  climbing  plants, 
are  a  burden  to  the  taller  more  upright 
Jhoots. 

In  low  moid  fituations,* 

The  meadow  fweet ; 

The 


4  • 


V  I  have  feen,  in  this  diftricl,  quick  planted,  acro($ 
a  foul  arable  inclofure,  in  a  bed  of  couch !  Nothing  can 
be  greater  folly.  The  other  graffes  may  be  deftroyed 
with  the  hoe  ;  but  fcarcely  any  art  can  free  young  hedge 
plants  from  couch ;  which  ought,  at  any  colL  to  be  deftroy- 
ed before  the  hedge  be  planted, 
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The  wild  angelica  ; 

The  willowherbs  (epilobia)  ; 

The  perficariak,  &c,  fee.  are  almoft  ccr» 
tain  fuffoq^ioi!  tg  weak  plants,  the  firft  ^nd 
fecond  years,  if  not  repeatedly  removed  by 
hand,  fo  often  as  they  threateij  the  injury  of 
the  infant  hedge. 

Weeds  of  older  Hedges, 

The  briar ;  - 

I 

The  bramble ; 

The  woodbine ; 

The  bitterfweet  (folanum  dykffi^ra)  ; 

Black  briony  (tamus  eomjjxuni?) }  and 
jn  foine  places,  the  white  briony  (bryonia 
alba) ;  and  the 

Traveller's  joy  (clematis  vitalbsi) ;  qr*  very 
ipieftrudive  to  hedges ;  efpegialjy  if  fuffejred 
to  grow  up  with  them,  either  in  the  firft 
inftance,  or  after  the  hedge  has  Jb'een  cut 
down. 

They  ought  therefore,  in  both  cafes,  to 
be  eradicated,  or  at  leaft  cut  out  and  kept 
'under,  until  the  hedge  be  free  from  injury.' 

The  treatment  of  orown  hedges, 
Thjfwig  may  be  called  the  univerfal  practice 
of  this  diftrift,  Neverthelefs,  J  have  ob-» 
ferved  a  few  inftances  pf  cutting  hedgps, 

tftfrt 
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that  do  not  came  within  the  defcription  of 

plafhing. 

In  this  practice;  one  roar  of  ftems,  if 

double   quicked,  is  out  to  the  fhjb,    the 

other,  hedge  Height ;   not  level  pff,  or  all 

of  the  fame  height,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

to  lean  back,  away  from  the  ftubs  of  thtf 

fallen  row ;  cutting  thofe  which  ftand  fore- 

moit  the  loweft,  and  fuch  as  lean  oj  branch 

away  from  them,  the'  higheft ;  leaving  tha 

back  fpray  on,  to  form  a  blind,  and  affift  to 
make  a  fence, 

Ufidcr  this  management,  two  rows  of 
quick  are  eyidently  preferable  tfra  fing!$ 
row  ;  for  although  J  have  feen  fingle  quick 
treated  fomewhat  in  this  manner,  efpecially 
In  Derbyshire,  the  effeft  i%  very  different, 
%n  this  cafe  the  ftools  and  the  ftem*  $t e  fe4 
from  the  fame  roots  ;  the  fame  fet  of  fibres  j 
and  the  ftems  with  the  fpray  left  upon  them, 
rob  the  lower  (hoofs,  from  which  the  netf 
fence  is  to  rife,  of  a  great  part  of  their  fap, 
While  in  the  other,  the  ftools  not  only  ftand 
4iftin£t  from  fhe  ftems,  but  have  a  diftindfc 
fet  of  roots  fo  fupport  them,  entirely  inde-f 
pendent  of  the  ftems  left  ftqnding  as  a  tern* 
pprsry  fj?i)ce, ' 

The 
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'.  The  methods  vf.plajbing  are  various  :  thh 
old  and  ftill  moft  prevailing  method  is  to 

leave  paof  the  ftems  Handing  as  ."  live 
flakes" ;  between  which  the  plafhers  are  ia-r 
terwoven,   in  the  ufual  manner. 

Judicious  managers,  however*  object,  an4 
yrith  good  reafon,  to  live  .flakes;  which, 
throwing    out    fpreading    heads,    in     th$ 

pollard  manner,  overhang  and  deftrqy  the 

plafhers,  and  -prevent  phe  flippy  of  the  . 
ftools  fromrifing:  cpnfequently  tending  tq 
convert  the  hedge  into  a  row  of  thorn  pollard  j 
ip  Mfhich  ft^te  pld, hedges,  that  have  been 
thus  treated.,  ,are  too  evidently  feen.  On 
the  contrary,,  when,  .the  entire. hedge  is  cvft 
down,  or  crippled  as  plafhers,  jo  the  ftub| 
$he  plafhers  have  no  impediment,  and  th$ 
^roung  (h^ots  are  the  lefs  incommpdeji  in  ap 
piuch  as  the  plafhers  fhoot  lefs  luxuriantly 
tli«in  the  flake?.    Still,  however,  the,  fhoots 

from-  the  ftools,  the  only  offspring  of  th$ 
old'  hedge  frojn.  which  a  new  one  caij 
be  expedted,  are  greatly  injured  by  thg 
plafhers  overfpreading  them. 
.  Hence  an  improvement  has  been  ftruclf 
out,  in  this  diftrict,  which  probably  raifes 
the  art  of  plafhing  to  its  higheft  degree 
.  '  of 
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of  perfeftioiu.  This  is  effc<a:c<$>*fey  driving 
the'  dead  flakes,  not  in  a  line  with  the  dubs, 
but  fome  foot  or  more  behind  them,  and  by 

A 

winding  the  plafeers  among  them,  and  cd- 

deringthem,  according  to  thecuftom  of  this 
country,  with  bramblesy  leave  the  fhoots  from 
the  flubs  the  fame  air  and  headroom,  or 
nearly,  the  fame, .  as  if  the  whole  were  cut 
down,  and  a  dead  hedge  raifed  behind  them. 
The  advantage  of  this  method  of  plafhing, 
compared  with,  the  practice  of  felling  the 

whole  to  the  ftub,  is,  that  a  live  hedge, 
which  improves  by  age,  is  raifed,  inftead  of 
a  dead  one,  which  grows  worfe  every  year* 

The  difadvantage,  that  of  part  of  the  fap 
{of  iingle  hedges)  being  drawn  away  from 
the  young  fhoots ;  which,  in  this  cafe,  are 
left  lefs  fre£  and  open,  than  when  the  whole 
of  the  ft  ems  are  cleared  away  at  the  ftub. 

However,  where  there  are  a  fufficiency  of 
young  pliable  ftems  for  plafhers,  and  the 
ditch  does  not  require  much  repair,  tht 
plafliing  here  defcribed  may  have,  upon  the 
whole,  the  preference;  efpecially  if  the 
plafhers,  when  the  young  hedge  has  got  up, 
be  removed  from  their  interference  with  the 
upright  fhoots. 

But, 
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But,  wher*  the  hedge  has  been  negle&ed, 
the  Hems  are  grown  few  aftd  Urge,  particu- 
larly where  Vacancies  require  to  be  filled  tip 
by  layers  Of  otheftfife,  and  the  ditch  re* 
quires  to  be  new  made,— felling  to  the  ftub 
h  indifputably  preferable. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  itt  the  dU 
ftri<St  under  furvey,  the  ditch  is  rarely  re* 
made,  and  but  feldom  fcoured :  even  where 
the  (oil  is  retentive ;  and  a  ditch,  of  course, 
neceflary  to  good  management* 

The  reafaning,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  fame  as 
in  that  of  planting  by  a  narrow/  ditch: 
namely i  the  fear  of  "  overloading  the  roots  V* 
In  that  cafe  there  may  be  fome  fhadow  of 
truth ;  but  in  this,  in  which  the  roots  are 
feeding  feveral  feet  from  the  bank,  there  is 
probably  not  the  leaft  foundation*  The 
pra&ice,  no  doubt,  originates  in  indolence  or 
falfe  economy* 

This  cenfure,  however,  is  not  intended  to 
be  palfed  indifcriminately.  There  are  many 
individuals,  who  are  aware  of  the  utility  of 
open  ditches,  in  freeing  their  lands  from 
furface  water. 
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• 

,  FEW  DI$TRJCTS  are  io  thin  of  hedge* 
low  timber  as  this*  The  old  enclofed  town* 
fliips  have  a  tolerable  fhare,  but  the  new  in-* 
clofureS,  which,  with  the  open  fields  that  yet 
remain,  conftitute  a  principal  part  of  the 
Midland  Diftrid,  are  as  naked,  to  the  diftaiit 
eye,  as  the  downs  of  Surrey,  or  the  wolds  of 
Yorklhire.  Leicestershire,  more  particu- 
larly, Hands  in  this  predicament.  There  is  not, 
Ipeaking  generally,  a  young  oak  in  thtf 
county.  If  this  error  fbould  not  be  re&ified, 
there  may  not,  in  half  a  century,  be  a  tree 
left  in  a  townfhip. 

This  poverty  in  hedgerow  timber  has  pro* 
bably  arifen,  partly  in  negled:,  but  much 
more  in  a  rooted  antipathy,  among  occupi- 
ers, againfi:  trees  in  hedges.  The  mifchiefs* 
of  the  afti  and  elm,  and  low  fpreading  oaks, 
having  been  experienced,  all  ipecies  have 
been  indifcriminately  profcribed# 

The 
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The  afh,  the  elm,  ahd  lowheaded  oaks, 
are  indifputably  mifchievous  in  hedges — in- 
jurious to  the  occupier,  and  deftru&ive  to 
the  hedge.— -But  oaks  trained  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  repeatedly  recommended  *,— 
•  while  they  enhance,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  value  of  an  eftate,  do,  comparatively, 
little  injury  to  the  occupier,  and  but  very 
little  to  the  hedge. ' 

The  district  of  the  station  furnifhes 
an  inflance  of  the  latter  part,  at  leaft,  of 
the  above  affertion.  The  road  through  an 
entire  townihip  (I  believe)— Grindon — the 
refidence  of  Lady  Robert  Bertie-*-has  on  ? 
each  fide  of  it  a  line  of  tall  ftemmed  trees, 
moftly  oaks,  rifing  in  a  trimmed  hawthorn 
hedge ;  which,  far  from  being  deftroyed  by 
them,  flourifhes  with  extraordinary  vigour ; 
clofely  embracing  the  ftems  of  the  trees ;  a 
fence  againft  any  thing. 

The  lowheaded  pollard  is  feldom  feen  in 
the  hedges  of  the  old  inclofures  of  this 
diftridt ;  which,  however,  fometimes  exhibit 
a  ftill  more  aukward  obje<ft :  a  kind  of  tall, 

and  moftly  crooked  ftump — a  fomething  be- 
tween 

*  Planting  and  Orn.  Gard.  and  Norf.  Econ. 

Vol.  I.  H 
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twcen  a  tree  and  a  pollard  ;<— with  fre- 
quently a  fingle  fmall  bough,  left  on  one 
Jidi  of  its  top !  as  if  the  owner,  having  re- 
pented of  his  folly,  were  endeavouring  to 
convert  the  objeft  into  a  tree  again. 

For  the  method  of  taking  down,  &c.  fee 
the  next  article* 

For  an  inflance  of  praftice  in  training 
hedge  oaklings,  fee  min.  155. 
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VIEWING  THE  MIDLAND  COUN- 
TIES generally,  they  are  ftill  fufficiently 
wooded;  although  there  has,  within  me- 
mory, been  an  undoubted  decreafe^— Charn- 

wood  Foreft  has  not,  figuratively  fpeaking,. 
a  ftick  left  in  it ;  though,  within  the  prefent 
century,  much  of  the  ancient  foreft  remained* 
Many  fmaller  plots  of  woodland,  and  town- 
fhips  of  well  wooded  hedges,  have  been 
cleared  away,  within  the  laft  fifty  years* 

,  There 
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There  is  litde  danger,  however,  bf  the 
diftrift  fuffering  through  a  want  of  tim- 
ber.— Warwickshire^  Staffordshire^ 
and  Derbyshire,  arc  ftill  fully  wooded; 

Leicestershire,  with   the  private  woods 

(battered  round  the  fkirts  of  the  foreft,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Rutlandshire,  has  yet  afuf- 

ficiency  left    to   fupjriy  its    internal   con- 
fumption. 

But  with  refpeft  to  coppice  wood,  many 
parts  of  Leicefterfhire,  more  particularly, 
muft  even  now  feel  a  want,  and  experience 
taany  inconveniencies,  which  a  diftribution 
of  coppices  would  remove.  It  is  true,  that 
many  of  thefe  woodlefs  parts  are  too  valu- 
able, is  grafs  Or  arable  land,  to  be  conVert- 
fcd,  on  a  large  fcale,  into  coppice  grounds. 
Neverthelefs,  there  are,  in  moft  townfhips, 
cold  patches  of  foil,  lefs  productive  of  corn 
and  graft,  and  angles  in  the  outline  of  every 
tftate,  which  might  be  profitably  planted  with 
coppice  wood. 

The  district  of  the  station  is  in  a  man- 
ner furrounded  by  woodlands,  and,  during 
iny  refidenefc  in  it,  I  colle&ed,  through  this 
And  other  circumftanccs,  more  information 
tefpe&ing  their  management,  than  in  any 

H  %  other 
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other  I  have  refided  in.    The  fubjeft,  there- 
fore, requires,  in  this  place,  efpecial   at- 
tention. 

The  information  obtained  claffes  under  the 
following  fubdivifions : 

i.  Railing.  4.  Timber. 

2.  Selling*  5.  Bark. 

3,.  Taking  down.      6.  Coppice. 

I.  RAisiNG.lt  is  more  than  probable,  that 
mod  of  the  private  woods,  which  we  fee,  at 
prefent,  fcattered  over  the  ifland,  have  been 
raifed  by  art ;  and  that  they  are  not,  as  they 
are  generally  fuppofed  to  be,  remnants  of 

the  ancient  forefts,  or  native  woods. 

In  the  old  woods  of  this  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  pretty  generally  obfervable, 
that  the  north  and  eaftern  margins  abound 
with  afh,  while  the  body  of  the  wood  is  prin- 
cipally oak ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  afh, 
being  a  quick-mounting  tree,  was  propagated 
there  as  a  fcreento  the  oaklings  ••  This  is 
a  cirtumftantial  evidence  of  dieir  being  raifed 
by  ajrt :  while  the  evident  vejliges  of  the  pkw^ 
in  other  inftances,  are  proofs  of  the  pofition  ; 
at  lcaft  as  to  thefe  inftances. 

But 

*  Bat  fee  win.  166. 
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But  the  pra&ice  of  propagating  wood- 
lands (I  mean  ordinary  woodlands  of  oak, 
afh,  or  other  native  woods)  can  be  traced  by 
circumftances  only,  in  every  part  of  this  ifland 
I  haveobferved  in,  excepting  North  War- 
j  wic kshire  ;  where  the  pra&ice  may  be  faid 

to  be  at  prefent  in  ufe.  Several  young  woods 
are  now  getting  up  from  acorns  and  other 
tree  feeds,  fown  by  the  hands  of  men  now 
living.  Yet  their  appearance  to  the  eye,  on 
the  clofeft  examination,  is  the  fame  as  that 
which  we  obferve  in  cafes  where  the  proof 
is  lefs  pofitive* 

The  mode  of  propagation  is  that  of 
fowing  acorns,  keys,  &c.  with  the  feeds  of 
corn ;  or  of  dibbling  them  into  grafsland ; 
as  will  more  fully  appear  in  min.  124. 

II.  Selling  timber  trees.  The  pre- 
fent mode  of  difpofal  is  by  auction, — as  it 

(lands  :— a  mode  always  to  be  recommended^ 
for  reafons  already  given.  See  York,  Econ* 
j.  241. 

The  method  of  valuing  timber.     The 

I  only  circumftance  which  requires  to  be  men- 

tioned,  here,  is  that  of  valuing  the  timber 

and  bark  feparately ; — keeping  two  diftindt 

jwpcounts.     This  is  done  by  the  timber  mer* 

H  3  chant 
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p hant  when  he  fells  die  bark  to  tl\e  tanner 
by  fuch  valuation :  a  pra&ice  which  is  not 
uncommon:  the  tanner,  of  cqurfe,  leaking 
pis  counter  valuation  of  the  bark  only.  Vague 
as  this  mode  of  valuation  may  feem,  and  va- 
rious as  the  proportions  betweeq  the  timber 
^ nd  the  bark  of  different  trees  really  are* 
there  are  men,  accuftomed  to  this  mode  of 
eftimation,  who,  it  feems,  will  cpme  very 
near  the  truth. 

For  inftances  of  the  mode  of  difpojfal,-r- 
conditions  of  fale.  &c  Jee  the  minutes  re- 
ferred  to  below. 

JII.  Taking  down  timber  tkees. 
Three  methods  of  felling  are  here  in  ufe : 

Stocking, 

Axe-grubbing,  and 

Axe-falling. 
Stqcsihq  (a  provincial  terpx  for  grubbing^ 
pr  digging  with  a  mattock,  &c.)  is  a  kind  of 
partial  grubbing.  The  roots  are  cut  through, 
a  foot  or  more  from  the  {tern ;  and,  again,  a 
foot  or  more  from  the  inner  cutting ;  taking 
up  a  fhort  length  of  $e  tjuckeft  part  of  th^ 
roots,  and  digging  a  trench  round  the  tree^ 
wide  enough  to  come  at  the  downward  roots, 

tat 
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Axe-grubbing  is  fimilar  to  the  Norfolk 
grubbing  (fee  Norf.  Econ.),  only  the  end 
of  the  but  is  left  larger  here  than  in  Norfolk. 

Axe~fallikg  is  the  common  method  of 
Yorkftiire  and  other  places,  of  cutting  off, 
aboveground,  with  the  axe:-— a  method 
which  is  feldom  pra&ifed ;  except  in  fome 
few  cafes,  where  another  crop  of  timber  or 
coppice  wood  is  intended  to  be  taken* 

Stocking  is  die  prevailing  method ;*— the 

price  for  taking  down  varying  with  the 
fize  of  the  tree :  for  a  tree  of  two  feet  diame- 
ter, the  price  is  about  a  (hilling ;  and  about 
four  pence  more  for  cutting  off  the  but ;  the 

ftocking  and  butting  being  generally  let  to- 
gether. 

Peeung  Bark.  The  Feeling  Tool  com- 
monly made  ufe  of,  here,  is  of  bone.  The 
thigh  and  the  fliin  bone  of  an  afs  are  preferred. 
The  former  (a  two-handed  inftrument)  for 
the  ftem  and  the  larger  boughs ;  the  latter, 
for  the  fmaller  branches.  The  handle,  a 
crutched  piece  of  wood,  fixed  in  the  end  of 
the  bone.  The  point  once  given,  by  the 
grinding  ftone,  or  a  rafp,  keeps  itfelf  {harp 
fcywegr, 

H  4  The 
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The  arms  or.  bovghs  are  cut  up  into 
pofis,  rails,  and  "  corkwood?  for  charcoal, 
The  price  for  cutting  and  letting  up  cord- 
wood  is  about  two  (hillings  &  cord -of  "  yard- 
wood."  A  "  ftatute  cord"  meafures  four 
feet  high,  four  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet 
long/  But  four  feet  lengths  being  inconve- 
nient to  the  charcoal  burners,  it  is  generally- 
cut  into  lengths  of  three  feet ;  cbnfequently  * 
a  cord  of  yardwood  is  only  three  fourths  of 
a  ftatute  cord  *. 

The  spray  is  generally  formed  into 
fagots,  provincially  "  kids,,,~  the  price 
for  "  kidding"  a  (hilling  a  load  of  fixty 
kids;  or,  if  the  workman  finds  bindings, 
fifteen  or  fixteen  pence  a  load. 

IV.  Timber.  The  confumption  of  the 
timber  grown  in  this  central  part  of  the 
ifland  -(excepting  the  Banks  of  the  Trent) 
falls  chiefly  among  inland  dealers.* 

In  a  maritime  country,  the  trees  are  car* 
ried  bodily  to  the  (hip  yard  :  here,  they  are 
moftly  divided,  in  the  places  of  their  growth, 
into  a  variety  of  wares ;  hence,  the  bufinefs 

of 

*  fta  statute  cord  of  this  country,  therefore,  agrees 
pretty  nearly  with  the  stack  of  the  fouthern  counties  $ 
though  their  dimenfions  are  very  different. 
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of  cutting  up— provincially  and  properly 
termed  "  converting"  timber, — is,  here,  con- 
ducted in  a  fuperior  manner ;  a  quick  judg- 
ment of  the  proper  wares,  into  which  a  given 
tree  ought  to  be  converted,  requiring  much 

pra&ice. 

The  wares,  into  which  the  timber  of  this 
neighbourhood  are  converted,  will  appear  in 

the  minutes. 

V.  Bark.  Oak  bark  is  difpofed  of  in 
two  different  ways :  one  of  them  peculiar, 
perhaps,  to  this  diftrift ;  in  which,  as  has 
been  faid^  it  is  fometimes  valued  upon  the 
tree;  the  wood  merchant  carrying  on  two 
valuations ;  one  of  the  timber,  the  other  of 
the  bark  ;  felling  it  to  the  tanner,  who  like- 
wife  makes  his  eftimate,  by  the  lump. 

The  other  mode  of  difpofal  is  the  com- 
mon one  of  felling  it  by  the  ton,  in  the 
rough :  the  method  of  weighing  it,  or  ra- 
ther of  eftimating  its  weight,  is,  however, 
noticeable.  The  bark  having  been  fet  up 
jn  the  ufual  manner,  but  with  more  than 
common  care  as  to  eyennefs  of  quantity, 
againft  horizontal  poles  or  treffels :  and  hav- 
ing  flood  fome  nine  or  ten  days,  more  oi- 
lers, according  to  the  weather,  untilit  be  fit  to 
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parry,  the  buyer  choofes  one,  two,  three, 
or  a  greater  number  of  yards  in  one  place, 
and  the  feller  a  like  number  in  another, 
Thefe  yards  of  bark  are  weighed,  and  the 
reft  meafured  and  eftjmated  accordingly*. 
VI.  Coppice  Wood.  The  two  piin«* 
cipal  coppices,  of  the  DiftriA  of  the  Station, 
are  thofe  of  Seal  and  Hopwas ;  %h$  former  ia 

Derbyfhire ;  the  latter  in  Staffordshire. 

The  age  at  which  coppice  wood  is  cut  in 
this  part  of  fhe  kingdom  varies  much  with 
the  intended  ware.  For  pojls,  rails,  and  coaU 
wood,  twenty  years  or  upward  are  requifitc 
to  bring  the  wood  to  fufficient  fize.  Bu{ 
for  the  fmaller  wares,  into  which  the  pro-» 
duce  of  the  coppices  of  this  neighbourhood 
jjxe  chiefly  converted,  they  are  felled  mucl| 
oftener. 

The  prevailing  wares  are  fakes*  eiders^ 

hurdles,  brooms,  and  eratewooiy  the  laft  a 
fpecies  of  coppice  ware  I  have  not  met  with 
^efore ;  but  which  is  here  a  confiderable  ar- 
ticle :  the  Staffordfhire  potteries  working  up 
no  fmall  quantity  of  wood  in  making  thei* 
various  packages, 

»  The  feme  efimation  Wing  taken  by  die  tanner  and 
tke  pcekxs. 
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In  this  quarter  of  theifland ;  efpecially  ou 
the  Staffordshire  fide  of  the  diftrift ;  where 
froa  forges  abound,  charcoal  becomes 
an  objeft  of  confiderable  magnitude  to  the 
woodman,  J  had  an  opportunity,  here,  of 
paying  clofe  attention  to  the  procefs  of  burnV 
ing  it;  as  will  appear  in  the  minutes. 

For  the  pra&ipe  and  profit  of  cultivating 
oak  woods,  fee  min.  124. 

Fpr  inftances  pf  negleft  in  the  training  of 
young  oak  woods ,  1 25. 

For  inftances  of  oak  ww<fr  beingdisfpliated 
]by  the  chafer,  fee  min.  126. 

For  tin?  prpicefs  of  majdng  charcoal,  fe$ 

MIN.  127. 

For  rcraiarks  on  feeding  oaks  riling  fponr 
faneoufly  in  grafsland,  fee  128. 

For  further  obf.  on  the  chafer,  129. 

For  the  confequent  appearance  of  the  oak, 
fee  min.  130. 

For  obf.  on  the  growth  of  the  ajh,  133. 

£or  obf.  on  die  grpwth  of  the  elm,  1 34, 

For  obf.  on  the  growth  of  ike  poplar,  135. 

For  an  account  pf  the  fale  of  Merevale 
timber,  fee  mijj,  136, 

Fpr  obf.  on  the  rife  of  the  Jap  in  old  tinv» 
fcer  oaks,  fee  min.  137,, 

For 
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For  the  fale  of  Weeford  Park  timber,  138. 
For  the  fale  of  Statfold  oak  timber,  1 39. 

For  obf.  on  the  time  of  felling  oak  timber, 
140. 
For  remarks  on  the  "  lag"  in  timber,  141. 

For  further  obf.  on  the  rife  of  the  fap  of 
paks,  fee  min.  142. 

For  obf.  on  the  method  and  caution  in  f elk 
ing  timber,  143. 

For  remarks  on  tapping  oaks,  143. 

For  remarks  on  training  timber,  143,     /  ". 

For  general  obf.  on  the  age  of  timber  trees, 
fee  min.  144. 

•    For    the   method    of  falling  trees    with 
wedges,  145. 

For  further  obf.  on  the  chafer,  147. 

For  remarks  on  the  timber  of  Needwooi. 
Torefi,  &c.  and  on  the  age  of  oak  timber, 
?49-  .''.-• 

For  a  defcription  of  the  Swilear  oak,  &c; 
149. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  oak  being  injured  by 
an  infeEt,  fee  min.  150, 

For  farther  obf.  on  charcoal ,  fee  min.  15$. 
For  reflexions  on  the  decline  of  oak  timber, 
fee  min.  154, 

fof 
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For  farther  obf.  on  the  cultivated  woodlands 
of  North  Warwickshire,  fee  156. 

For  remarks  on  banging  woods,  fee  mim. 

For  an  evidence  of  the  experience  requifite 
in  the  bufinefs  of  converting  timber,  158. 

For  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  woods 
on  rocky  fee  min.  158. 

For  xhtfale  of  Statfold  afti  and  elm,  163, 

For  remarks  on  adapting  perennial  plants 
to  foils  and  filiations,  1 64. 

For  inftance  of  practice  in  converting  oak 
timber,  165. 

For  .remarks  on  the  age,  &c.  of  afh  and 
elm,  166. 

For  a  defcription  of  the  Mddleton  oak, 
167. 
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PLANTING. 

THE  ART  OF  PLANTING  is  fcparabte 
from  that  of  raifing  woodlands  in  a  more 
natural  and  fimple  way,  immediately  from 
the  feed.  This  is  a  fummary  operation,  like 
that  of  {owing  a  crop  of  corn,  or  laying  down 
land  with  grafs  feeds.  The  other  a  progreflive 
work  ;  confiding  of  various  nice  and  difficult 
operations;   both  in  the   nursery  and  in 

the  plantation*  Neverthelefs  planting 
is,  at  this  day,  the  prevailing  mode  of  pro- 
pagating trees ;  whether  for  u&e  or  forv 
ornament. 

With  a  view  to  mere  utility,  however* 
Planting,  except  in  hedgerows,  can 
rarely  be  adopted  with  propriety.  But  wher* 
ornament  is  a  joint,  or  the  principal  obje&j 
planting  is  in  moft  cafes  eligible.' 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  intfodtice  th<5 
fubje&  of  rural  ornament,  in  a  work  o{ 

RURAil 
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rural  economy.  Neverthelefs,  the  art 
of  planting,  which  is  applicable,  on  many 
occafions,  to  use  as  well  as  ornament,  is 
profeffedly  a  branch  of  the  prefent  work. 

Planting  is  indeed  an  art  to  which  I  have 
long  been  partial,  and  on  which  I  have,  at 
different  times,  bellowed  confiderable  at- 
tention. 

Some  years  ago,  I  digefted  my  ideas  on 
the  fubjeft,  and  revifed  them,  in  the  prefs, 
during  my  refidence  in  this  diftrid  *. 

Warm  with  the  fubjed,  and  wifhing  to 
extend  my  practice,  I  undertook,  while  I 
was  improving  this  eftate,  to  ornament  it.    , 

* 

How  far  I  have  fucceeded,  the  place  itfelf 
muft  fpeak.  What  I  purpofe  to  convey  in 
thefe  volumes  are  fome  pra&ical  obfervations 
on  planting  :  an  art  which  my  fuccefs  haa 
led  me  to  believe  I  have  in  fome  meafure 
advanced. 

But  thefe  remarks  being  on  my  own  prac- 
tice, they  will  appear  with  moft  propriety 
in  the  fecond  volume.  See  the  minutes 
referred  to  below. 

The 

*  See  Planting  and  Ornamental  Gardening, 
a  ^radical  Treatife ;  in  one  volume  o&avo. 
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•  The  plantations  of  this  diftridt  are  fe\£, 
and  aiFord  little  information  on  the  fub- 
jed.— Excepting  thofe  at  Fisher  wick, 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr* 
Brown,  few  have  fucceeded  well.  But,  in 
every  part  of  the  ifland,  we  fee  fimilar  mif- 
carriages  in  planting :  a  proof  that  the  art 
is  not  generally  underftood,  or  not  fuffici- 
ently  attended  to. 

The  only  circumftance  that  requires  to  be 
noticed,  refpe&ing  the  practice  of  planting 
in  this  diftridt,  is  that  of  the  nurferyman'* 
infuring  the  plants  the  firft  year.  That  is, 
if  they  do  not  grow,  he  furnifhes  his  cuf- 
tomers  with  frefh  ones  in  their  ftead  :  and 
this  whether  he  plants  them  himfelf,  or  leaves 
it  to  others  to  put  them  in ;  provided  that 
in  the  latter  cafe  they  follow  his  dire&ions. 

This  praftice,  I  underftand,  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed  by  a  nurferyman  of  Coventry ;  but 
has  fince,  through  a  kind  of  neceffity,  .been 
adapted  by  other  nurferymen. 

Where  the  nurferyman  is  employed  to  put 
in  his  own  plants,  this  is  a  reafonable  practice  ; 
but,  when  we  confider  how  much  depends 
on  the  operation  of  planting,  it  can  fcarcely 

^    be 
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be    deenled  fuch  to   infure  the  fuccefs   of 
.  others* 

For  a  detail  of  my  own  pra&ice!  in  the 
fpring  of  1785,  fee  afriN.  146. 

For  inftances  of  the  want  of  {bccefs  in 
planting  in  the  dry  fpring  'of  1785,  fee  mik. 
148. 

For  farther  remarks  on  my  own  pra&ice 
in  1785,  fee  153. 

For  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  planting 
Xteepflope,  fee  157. 

For  a  detail  of  my  own  pra&ice  in  the 
autumn  of  1785,  and  the  fpring  of  1786, 
fee  m in.  i68» 
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THE  SIZE  OF  FARMS,  throughout 
the  Midland  District,  is  large,  con- 
fidering  the  quality  of  the  foil. 

The  district  of  the  station  contains 
fome  capital  farms.  Bramcot,  Pooley,  Mncot^ 
AmingtOHy  Sierfcoty  HogJhiUyDunnimeer9  Statfold% 
Tborp9  Seckingtoriy  &c.  &c.  lying  immediately 
in  this  neighbourhood,  rank  among  the  firfl: 
clafs  of  farms  in  the  kingdom.  Moft  of 
them  three  to  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  worth  twenty  to  twenty  five  fhillings 
an  acre. 

Thefe  farms  are  fituated  in  the  old  inclofed 
parts  of  the  diftrift.  How  they  have  been, 
aggregated  to  their  prefent  fize  is  not  obvious^ 
Probably,  they  have. never  been  in  the  ftate 
of  common  field.  Formerly,  much  of  them 
lay  in  large — "  feeding  pieces" — grazing 
grounds — of  fifty  or  fixty  acres  each.  This 
accounts  for  the  prefent  ftraightnefs  of  many 

6f 
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of  the  hedges.  Some  of  them  are  extrapa- 
rochial ;  and  iAay  be-  fubdivifions  of  town* 
{hips  given,  by  the  feudal  lords,  to  their  de- 
pendants*   This,  however,  by  the  way. 

The  characteristic  of  farms  vanes' 
<if  courfe  with  their  ftate  as  to  inclofure. 
The  open  townfhip,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
have  been  recently  indofed,  are  moftly  in  a 
ftate  of  aration. 

The  farms  of  the  older  inclofures,  of  which 
only  I  (hall  fpeak,  are  much  of  them  in  grafs  j 
being  fubje&ed,  in  the  manner  which  will 
fce  fliown,  to  an  akernacy  of  grafs  and  arable. 


IO. 

FARMERS. 

EVERY  DISTRICT  has  its  leading  men; 

ks  "  capital  farmers  1"  their  proportionate 
number  varying,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft, 
with  the  fize  of  farms  prevalent  within  it, 
and  the  ftate  of  hufbandry^at  which  it  has 
arrived. 

I  %  Thefe 
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Thefe  men  con  fift- either  of  tenants, 
whofe  fathers,  having  profited  by  dheir  good 
management,  have  left  their  fons  fufficient 
capitals  and  knowledge  to  increafe  them;  or 
of  the  fuperior  clafs  of  yeomanry,  cul- 
tivating, in  continuation,  their  paternal 
eftates. 

This  clafs  of  occupiers  have  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  lower  orders  of  hufband- 
men.  They  travel  much;  efpecially  thofe 
whofe  principal  obje&  is  liveftock.  They 
are  led  to  diftant  markets,  and  perhaps  to 

the  metropolis.  They  fee,  of  courfe,  vari- 
ous modes  of  management,  and  mix  in  va- 
rious companies :  confifting  not  merely  of 
men  of  their  own  profeffion  :  men  of  fortune 
and  frience  have,  of  late  years,  admitted  them 
into  their  company  :  and  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

Thus  their  prejudices  are  worn  off,  their 
knowledge  enlarged,  and  their  difpofitions 
rendered  liberal  and  communicative,  in  a 
degree  which  thofe,  who  have  not  mixed 
and  converfed    freely  with  them,    are  not 

aware  of. 

The  Midland  District  may  boaft  of  a 
greater  number  of  this  defcription  of  men, 

than 
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than  any  other  I  have  yet  been  over; 
and  we  may,  I  apprehend,  venture  to  add 
without  rifque,  than  any  diftrift  of  equal  ex- 
tent in  the  kingdom*  It  is  not  only  a  large-* 
farm,  and  grazing  country  ;  but  the  fpirit  of 
breeding,  which  has  gone  forth  of  late  years; 
has  infufed  an  ardour  and  exertion  among 
them,  unobfervable  in  other  diftrifts.-  Ex~ 
cept  in  Yorklhire,  I  have  found  the  spi- 
rit of  improvement  now.  here  fo  high. 

Befides  thefe,  many  of  the  midland  far- 
mers have  had  other  two,  great  advantages, 
of  which  farmers  in  general  are  in  want. 

Formerly,  and  fti.ll  in  many  diftri&s, 
yeomen  and  farmers,  who  were  able  and  wil- 
ling to  educate  their  fons,  did  it  folely  with 
a  view  to  fit  them  for  trade,  or  enable  them 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  what  are  emphati- 
cally  termed  the  profejjions.  Being  educated, 
thgy  \vere  of  coujfe  incapacitated  for  far- 
mers ! 

Not  fo,  however,  in  this  country.     There 
are  men,  now  at  the  middle  age  of  life,  who  ' 
have  had  a  regular  school  education;  and 
>rho,  inftead  of  being  fent  out  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  trade,  or  a  "  profeflion,"  have  been 

I  3  pUced' 
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placed  as  pupils,  with  {Superior  farmers,  at 
fome  diftance  from  their  fathers*  refidences. 
Ttuis  not  only  improving  their  knowledge 
by  a  double  tuition,  but  breaking  off,  in 
their  tender  ftate,  thofe  attachments  to  cut 
{oms,  right  or  wrong,  which  thofe,  who  have 
feen  only  one  mode  of  management,  are  too. 
liable  to  form. 

Hence,  we  find  this  defcription  of  men 
not  only  adopting  fuch  improvements  as 
have  gained  a  degree  of  eftablifhment,  but 
(Iriking  out  others  by  experiment,  and  ftill 
farther  enlarging  their  ideas  by  reading  i 
3tnd  this  with  little  danger  of  being  milled. 
Their  judgements  are  in  a  degree  formed* 
They  have  a  bafis  to  build  on. 

Among  the  rifing  generation,  and  in  a 
very  few  years,  we  may  expert  to  find  num-* 
bers  of  this  clafs  of  occupiers.-  Almoft  every 
fubftantial  farmer,  now,  educates  his  fans, 
and  brings  up  one  or  more  to  his  own  pro* 
feffion. 

If  ever  agriculture  be  brought  near  to 
perfection,  this  is  the  clafs  of  men  who  muft 
raife  it.  Men  of  fortune  may,  and  ought 
for  their  own  intereft,  to  encourage  and  prpr 
mote,  for  with  them,  eventually,  center  the, 

profits 
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profits  of  improvement.     But  the  superior 

CLA5S   Of   PROFESSIONAL    MEN    muft  fuggfjt 

and  executt  *. 

With  refpedt  to  the  lower  classes  of 
husbandmen,  who  form  the  main  body  of 
occupiers,  their  bufirrefs  is  to  follow  :  and,  if 
the  men, .  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  up  to,  lead  the  way,  though  it  may 
be  iiowly ,  they  are  fure  to  follow. 

Thus  improvements,  fttfuck  out  and  ef- 
fected, by  the  fuperior  ciafs  of  profeffional 
occupiers*  are  introduced  into  common  prac- 
tice ;  while  thofe  of  ujiprofeffiohal  men,  if 
jthey  merit  adoption,  die  for  want  of  being 
properly  matured ;  or,  if  raifed  into  indivi- 
dual pra&ice,  feldom  become  ferviceable  to. 
the  £pmmunity  at  large. 

Thp'great  bulk  of  occupiers  confider  every 
jnan  who  Jws  not  been  bred  up  in  the  habits 

I  4  of 

*  By  PROFESSiouAL  men,  I  do  not  mean  thofe, 
Only,  who  have  been  bred  up  to  hufbandry  from  their 
youtli.  There  are  men,  In  every  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom, who,  having  attended  per/omlly,  and  clofely,  during 
a  courfe  of  years,  to  the  minutiae  of  hulbandry,  as  a  pro- 
fefjhm,  are  of  courfe  become  professional  :  and  many 
ME»  of  fortune,  who,  having  paid  a  frnilar  kind  of 
attention  to  practice,  have  acquired,  of  cpurfe,  a 
fimfar  kind  pf  pr,a<?ticaj.  knowledge,   - 
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of  hu(bandry,  or  enured  to  therti  by  long 
praftice,  as  a  vifionary ;  and  are  more  in- 
clined to  fneer  at  his  plans,  than  adopt  them, 
though  ever  fb  excellent. 

Hence,  probably,  the  inefficacy  of  the  nu- 
merous societies  of  agriculture,  which 
have  been  formed,  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom*  There  is  only  one,  that  of  Bath, 
which,  from  all  the  information  that  has 
come  within  my  knowledge,  has  been  in  any 
confiderable  degree  fuccefsful ;  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this,  probably,  has  been,  in  fome  de- 
gree at  leaft,  owing  to  the  profeflional  men 
who  belong  to  it, 

Societies  formed  of  professional  men, 
encouraged  and  ajjifiei  by  the  landed  inte-  * 
rest,  could  not  fail  of  being  beneficial,  in 
promoting  the  rural  affairs  of  thefe  king- 
doms; and  the  midland  counties,  whe- 
ther from  centrality  of  fituation,  or  from 
the  number  of  fuperior  managers  in  it,  are 
Angularly  Migible  for  fuch  a  fociety.    ^  "' 

But  societies,  on  the  plan  which  has  hi- 
therto been  adopted,  though  they  were  to 
be  forrped  of  profeflional  men  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  landed  intereft,  would  ftill 
\>$>  in  their  nature,  little  more  than  theoretic 
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cal.  Mere  focieties  want  the  fubjeft  before 
them.  Their  moll  probable  good  effeft 
could  be  that  of  aflimilating,  by  frequent 
meetings,  the  fentiments  of  the  proprietors 
andthe  occupiers  of  lands:  thereby  encrea- 
fing  the  neceflary  confidence  between  them  ; 
and  thus  far,  of  courfe,  becoming  effentially 
ferviceable  to  their  common  intereft.  But 
they  fall  far  Jhort  of  being  the  moft  eligible 
inftitutions,  for  the  advancement  of  rural 
knowledge. 

In  the  Digeftofthe  minutes  of  agricul* 
ture,  on  thefubjeft  public  agriculture, 
*  I  propofed  an  eftablifhment  of  agricul- 
tural Colleges,  to  bediftributed  in  dif- 
ferent diftri&s,  as  seminaries  of  rural 
knowledge. 

It  is  now  more  than  twelve  years  fince  that 

propofal  was  written,  during  which  time  my 

attention  has  been  bent,  unremittingly,  on 

!  rural  fubjefrs  ;  and  the  refult  is,  that  I  now 

1  fee,  ftill  more  evidently,  the  want  of  rural 

>■  seminaries. 

The  feminaries  there  propofed  are,however, 
on  too  large  a  fcale  for  any  thing  lefs  than 
national  eftabliihment ;  and  commerce, 

father    than    agriculture;     appears    to" 

engage, 


\       - 
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engage,  at  prefent,  the  more  immediate 
Attention  of  government  ;  and  this  npti 
withftanding  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  corn  is 
fuch,  that  we  are  afking,  even  the  Ameri-* 
cans,  for  a  fupply;  and  not  withftanding  a 
very  conliderable  part  of  the  cattle,  which 
now  come  to  market,  are  the  produce  of 
Ireland.     See  min.  122. 

I  have  already  faid,  in  the  courfe  of  thU 
work,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  obtrude 
my  fentiments,  unfeemingly,  on  national 
concerns;  butpoffefled  of  the  mafs  of  infor- 
mation, which,  in  the  nature  of  my  purfuit, 
J  muft  neceffarily  have  accumulated, — na 
man,  perhaps,  having  had  a  fimilar  opportu- 
nity,— I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  fociety, 
and  an  infeparable  part  of  my  prefent  under* 
taking,,  to  regifter  fuch  ideas,  whether  na- 
tional or  profefiiqnal,  as  refult,  aptly  and  fair- 
ly, out  of  the  fubjed  before  me  :  and,  in  thi$ 
.place,  I  think  it  right  to  intimate  the  probable 
advantage  which  might  arife  from  a  boaro 
of  agriculture  ; — or ,  more  generally,; 
of  rural  affairs;  to  take  cognizance^ 
ootof  theftat£  and  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture, merely;  but  alfo  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wastes  and  the  propagation  of 
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timber  :  bafes,  on  which,  not  commerce 
only,  but  the  political  exiftence  of  the  nation 
k  founded.  And  when  m*y  this  country 
rxpeft  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  than 
&e  prefent,  of  layjqg  a  broad  and  firm  bafis 
pf  its  future  profperity  ? 

The  establishments,  J  aip  now  about  to 
|>ropofc,  might  be  formed  by  individuals, 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  might 
readily  be  raifed  into  practice* 

The  situation  of  an  eftablifhment  of 
thi^  nature  ought  to  be  (though  not  necefr 
farily)  upon  a  confiderable  landed  eftate; 
as  five  thoufand  acres  of  tolerable  foil. 

The  immediate  site  might  confift  of  five 
hundred  acres,  more  or  lefs;  laid  out  intq 
two  farms,  or  general  divifions; — the  one 
^economical,  the  other  experimental  *.. 

*  The  economical  divifion  to  be  efta- 
blifhed,  in  the  outfet,  on  the  beft  practice 
pf  th?  diftrift  it  n*ay  lie  in ;   and  to  be  con- 

dudted 


*-» 


*  If  the    management     of     »STATEs,   inckdijig 

PLANTING,    RURAL  ARCHITECTURE,   &C.    &C.  fllOul(^ 

form  parts  of  the.  eftablifhment,  an  estate  would  be  in, 
a  degree  requifite.  But,  if  it  Were  confined  to  agri- 
culture, folelv,  a  farm,  only,  would  be  wanted. 
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dufted  on  the  moft  rigid  principles  of  pe- 
cuniary advantage. 

The  experimental** part  to  be  appro- 
priated, chiefly,  to  husbandry,  with  a 
compartment*  for  planting,  and  another 

for  BOTANY.  • 

Thepart  appropriated  to  planting  tocon- 
fift  of  a  nursery  ground,  and  fuch  corner 
or  fcreen  plantations,  as  may  be  wanted 
for  the  ufe  of  the  eftate  :  the  intention  bping 
that  of  making  experiments  on  the  propa- 
gation of  woodlands  and  hedges;  as  well 
as  that  of  railing  new  varieties  of  trees 
and  hedgewoods. 

The  botanic  garden  to  receive  a  col- 
lection of  native  plants,  as  well  as 
of  the  feveral  varieties  of  cultivated 
plants,  whether  native  or  exotic  :  its  in- 
tended ufe  being  that  of  a  school  of 
botany  ;  as  well  as  that  of  railing  new 
varieties  of  the  agricultural  plants  already 
cultivated ;  and  of  endeavouring  to  difcover, 
among  the  uncultivated  fpecies,  fresh 
plants,  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  cultivation, 

The  reft  to  be  appropriated' to  experi- 
ments in  husbandry  ;  on  the  feveral  de- 
payments  "of  tfes  arable  and  the  gras$« 

LA** 
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land  management;  as  well  as  on  live- 
stock ; — a  mod  interefting  fubjed  of  expe- 
riment ;  as  will  appear  fully,  under  that  head, 
at  the  clofe  of  this  volume. 

Theufe  of  this  compartment  requires  not  to 
l>e  explained.  It  may,  however,  be  proper 
to  fay,  that  the  general  intention  propofes, 
as  the  main  purport  of  the  eftablifhment, 
that,  as  an  operation,  a  procefs,  or  a  general 
principle,  (hall  be  fully  proved  by  experi- 
ment (but  not  before,  however plaujibk  it  may 
be  in  theory),  it  lhall  be  transferred  to  die 
part  purely  economical,  and  be  there  regiftered 
as  an  improvement  of  the  eftablifhed 
practice. 

The  buildings  of  the  two  farms  to  be 
diftindt.  Thofe  of  the  economical,  the  ordi- 
nary farm  buildings  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  on  the  premtfes.  Thofe  of  the  experi- 
mental to  confift  of 

A.  farmery,  or  regular  fuite  of  farm 
buildings,  on  the  bed  plan,  and  in  the  beft 
ftyle  of  rural  architecture,  at  prefent  known; 
endeavouring  to  unite,  as  far  as  fituation  and 
materials  will  permit,  fimplictty  and  conve- 
niency  with  cheapnefs  and  durability. 

A  REPO- 
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A    REPOSITORY    OF     IMPLEMENTS,     arid 

models  of  farm  buildings,  fences^  gates,  &c# 
Not  the  ingenious  fabrics  of  theory ;  but  fuchi 
as  are  admitted  into  the  eftablifliect  pradice 
of  the  different  diftrids  of  the  ifland ;  ot 
fuch  as  have  been,  otherwife ,  fully  proved,  by 
a  continued  courfe  of  pradice  :  in  order,, 
that,  by  bringing  the  whole  under  the  eye,. 
Hegularly  arranged  and  duly  claffed,  their 
comparative  merit  may  be  more  readily  as- 
certained ;  and  the  judgement  be,  of  courfe, 
affifted,  in  feleding  fuch  as  may  be  beft 
adapted  to  a  given  foil  and  fituation.     With 

a  MANUFACTORY  OF  IMPLEMENTS  ;  for  th* 

more  eafy  diflemination  of  thofe  which  are 
already  proved  to  be  fuperiorly  ufeful;  as 
well  as  for  the  conftrudion  of  fuch  new 
implements  as  invention  may  fuggeft*  And 
with  a  trial6round  adjoining ;  for  the 
purpofe  of  tefting  new  implements  (when  no 
other  ground  may  be  at  leifure),  and!  for  re- 
gulating, and  fetting  to  work,  thofe  to  be 
transferred  to  diftant*  diftrids  ;  that  lefs  inv 
pediment  may  arife  when  they  reach  the  in- 
tended places  of  pradice. 

An  experimentery,  for  analyzing  so iLS 
and  manures,   investigating  the  vegeta- 
ble 
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ble  and  animal  economy  ;  and,  general- 
ly,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  more  abflrufe  branches 
of  the  fcience, 

.A  library,  for  the  reception  of  books 
on  rural  subjects  ;  as  well  as  of  thofe  on 
every  other  fubjeft,  which  may  ferve  to  elu- 
cidate RURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  lecture  room,  for  the  purpofe  of  in- 
ftrufting  pupils  in  the  principle/5  of  the 
rural  science;  whether  they  arife  out  of 
natural  or  scientific  knowledge. 

The  professors,  requifite  to  fuch  an  efta- 
blilhment,  would  be  a  principal,  to  form 
and  condu&,  with  fuch  assistants,  as  cir- 
cumftances  would  readily  point  out,  wheii  the 
fcale  and  the  departments  were  determined. 

But,  Who  would  wifh  to  have  fuch  an  in-  , 
cumbrance  upon  his  eftate  ?  and,  What  indi- 
vidual would  be  at  the  expence  of  fuch  an 
eftablifhment  ? 

Such  queftions  would  be  futile. 

Rather  let  it  be  afked,  Who  would  not  wifh 
to  have  the  rural  knowledge  of  the  ifland, 
colkded  upon  his  eftate  ?  and,  What  liberal 
mind,  efpecially  if  bent  to  agricultural  pur- 
fuits,  would  not  be  gratified  in  feeing  im- 
provements, in  the  firft  art  and  fcience  the 

human 
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human  mind  can  be  employed  upon,  grow- 
ing  daily  under  his  eye  ?  and,  What  man,  who 
regards  the  intereft  of  his  family,  would  not 
wifh  to  fee  the  beft  cultivated  farm  in  the 
kingdom  upon  his  eftate;  and,  of  courfe,  in 
due  time,  to  be  in  pofleffion  of  the  beft  culti- 
vated eftate  in  the  kingdom  ? 

This>  alone,  might  be  a  fufficient  recom- 
pencefor  the  original  expence;  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  repaid,  with  ftill  greater 
intereft,  by  the  pupils  vyhich  fuch  an  efta- 
blifhment  would,  with  a  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty, draw  together. 

The  prefent  premium  given  with  a  £zm\ 
pupil  to  an  individual,  varies  with  the  ability 
or  character  of  the  tutor,  and  with  the  treat- 
ment  the  pupil  expe&s  to  receive.  The  ufual 
term  is  four  years,  and  the  premium  forty  to 
two  hundred  pounds.  With  the  firft,  they 
are  treated  as  a  fuperior  kind  oifervants ;  with 
the  latter,  as  ajijiants. 

What  man,  whether  of  the  fuperior  claf& 

of  yeomanry  or  tenants,  or  of  the  fuperior 
clafs  of  tradefmen  or  others,  who  are  n6w 
bringing  up  their  fons  to  husbandry,  would 
not,  after  his  fon  had  gone  through  a  courfe 

of  private  tuition,  and  received  the  nidi-* 

< 

menu 
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ments  of  inftru&ion,  from  himfelf  or  fome 
profeffional  friend,  wifh  to  perfeft  his  educa- 
tion in  a  public  feminary ; — where  he  would 
have,  not  only  an  opportunity  of  feeing  prac- 
tice in  its  higheft  ftate  of  improvement,  and 
of  converting  with  professional  men  of 
the  moft  enlightened  understanding ;  but 
where  he  would  be  duly  initiated  in  the  the- 
ory of  rural  knowledge  :  in  the  method  of 
making,  regiftering,  and  obferving  the  re- 
fult  of  experiments  ;  of  afcertaining  the 
natural  qualities  of  soils  and  manures  ;  of 

improving  the  varieties  of  cultivated 
crops,  as  well  as  of  afcertaining  the  inhe- 
rent qualities,  and  improving  the  various 
breeds,  of  livestock  ;  where  he  would  fee 
order  and  fubordi nation,  and  learn  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  servants;  and  among  a 
variety  of  other  branches  of  ufefiij  know- 
ledge, the  form  and  method  of  keeping  farm 
accounts,  and  of  afcertaining,  with  accu- 
racy, the  profit  or  lofs  upon  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  his  bufinefs;  confequently,  of 
bringing  it  as  nearly,  as  in  its  nature  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  brought,  to  a  degree  of  cerr 
tainty. 

Vol,  I,  K  And 
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And  what  poffeflbr  of  landed  property  woul$ 
not  wifh  to  have  the  heir  of  his  eftafe  initiated, 
at  leaft,  not  in  the  management  of  estates 
only,    but  in   the  proper   management  of 
farms  ;  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  no 
man  can  be  a  judge  of  the  proper  manage? 
jnent  of  an  efUte :  a  part  of  education,  as 
Gflentially  requifite  to  an  heir  of  lan4ed  pro- 
perty, as  the  acquirements  of  political  knowr 
ledge  are  to  the  heir  of  a  kingdom.     Indeed, 
the  more  immediate  happinefs  of  a  principal 
part  of  every  nation  depends  rather  on  the 
poffeffor$  of  pftates,  than  Qn  phe  poffeflbr  of 
the  crpwp.     And  it  is  a  fadt  incontrovertible, 
that,  in  either  cafe,  the  refpeftability  and  per- 
fonal  happinefs  of  the  poffeflbr  will  ever  be 
reciprocal  with  thofe  of  the  people  j  on  which 
alone  tfyey  pan  be  built,  with  firmnefs  and 
full  fecurity.  Surely,  then,  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge, which  naturally  leads  the  poffeflbr  of 
a  landed  eftate  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  his} 
tenants,  can  be  no  mean  acquirement. 
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WORKMEN. 

> 

DAY  LABOURERS  may  be  Grid  to  tfe 
fcarce,  in  this  diftrift. 

Neverthelefs  wages  are  moderate.  In  re-, 
gard  to  difpatch,  they  are  much  below  par ; 
and  in  what  may  be  termed  the  honeft  pride 
of  workmen,  very  deficient. 

The  yearly  servants  are,  of  courfe, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  labourers  in 
the  given  neighbourhood. 

Their  wages  are  very  low.  Seven  or  eight 
pounds  the  ordinary  wages  of  aman  fervant ; 
ten  pounds  the  higheft.  A  woman  three  guineas. 
Not  much  more  than  half  the  wages  given 
in  Yorkfhire.  But  a  want  of  exertion,  and 
an  extravagance  in  keep,  efpecially  in  ieer, 
more  than    counterbalance  the  difparity  in 

wages. 

The  ridiculous  cuftom  of  the  cider  country, 
fo  regard  to  a  fuperfluity  of  beverage,  l^s 

K  %  been 
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been  feenin  the  Rural  Economy  of  Gloces-* 
tershire,  A  cuftom>  equally  abfurd,  and 
much  more  extravagant,  prevails  in  the  Mid^ 
land  Districts. 

In  the  cider  countries,  in  a  cider  year,  the 
^ftual  coft  i§  iAconfiderable.  „  But,  here  the 
enormity  6?  fextravagande  is  arinual,  and  in 
a  degree  certain.  The  price  of  malt  is  much 
Ids  fluctuating  than  that  of  apples  and  pears. 

The  quantity  of  liquor  wafted  may  be  fome*. 
^Mrhat  kfs, h&&,  than  in  Glocefterfliire :  but  ir\ 
quality  and  in  c oft  of  the  beVerage  of  farn* 
labourers,  this  diftrift  f*r  excels  every  other ; 
feeMiN.  22. 

* 

The  time  Of  changing  fenrants.here,  is 
Michaelmas  - 

The  places  of  hiring,  u  ftatutes.,f 

For  a  4efcription  of  Pokfzvortbjatute,  fee 

MINVII^ 

For  calculations  and  remarks  on  beer,  fee 

*  * 

MIN.  22t 

♦  t 

For  ipftances  of  allowing  labourers  to  plant 
potatoes  in  the  nooks  of  arable  fields,  fee  44. 

For  inftance  of  labourers  being  allowed 
half  the  ,er<}p  of  potatoes  for  ^cultivating 
fo  fee  63,      •  . 

f Of 


For  an  irtflAnce  of  the  h*f$  l\Ving  of.  farm 
labourer*,  Fee,  mi F.  94*    ,  •    " 

For  the  inconVenieftcy  of  farm  labourer*; 
•living  at  a  d$an£e  from  the. favfry  fee  ion 

For  a  r$rq  irtftance  of  ftrong  ftatUfal  abi- 
lity,  indiiftry^  and  honefty*  being .  united  ia 
a  form  labourer,  fee  1,17* 


...   • . i 
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,  BEASTS  OF  LABOUR. 

HEAVY' HORSES  hate  be^time-im* 
inemorialj   the    beafts  of  draught   of  this 

djftrift. 

Of  late  years,  however*  fome  few  oxEit 
have  been  worked  $  and  a  fpirit  for  working 
them  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  apace, 
Among  fuperior  managers* 

The  ho  as  5  xeam  of  this  diftrid  is  grows, 
to  a  (hamefui  faeigjht  of  extravagance.  The 
fridi  of  Jhvw  teams,  &  folly  obfervable  more 
or  lefs  in  moft  diftrids>  is  here  truly  abfurd. 
."'..   .  K3  The 
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Tftefijrftcoft,  the  trappings,  and  the  keep, 
are  all  equally  out  of  chara&er  •  for  farm 
norle&v —  — *  ....       „ 

&faJMdnabte{\zytaxo\i&  horfe  cannot  be  pur- 
chafed  tfiSfer  thirty  or  forty '  guineas.  Five 
horfes  are  corifidered .  as  a  teate.  A  4fhow 
team,  fit  to  be  feen,  cahnot>  therefore,  be 
purchafed  for  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

The  firft  coft,  however,  is  not  more  ex- 
travagant than  the  anmml  expence.  A  (how 
team  is  a  fhame  to  be  feen,  unlefs  the  horfes 
have  three  or  four  inches  of  fat  upon  their 
ribs*  To  bring  them  to-  fliis^eaquifite  ftate, 
they  are  of  courfe  limited  in  work,  and  un- 
ftinted  if  prpjyjbnder.  "  A  fixike  a  meal  for 
fix  horfes  is  counted  foiriftr  feeding."  Two 
meals  a  day  :  fourteen  ftrike  a  week ;  near 
two  and  aphalf  bulhels  a  horfe  a  week  ! 

.  The  -harnefs,  too,  efp^ciaUy .  the  houfing, 
is  truly  ridiculous;  at  once  expenfive  arid 
unornamental :  ftanding-  up ;  aukwardly  high 
above  the  back  of  the  horfe;  like  theTaii- 
fin '  of  die  nautilus ;  as  if  it:  were  intended 
to  catch  the  wind,  and  accelerate  or  retard  the 
.motion  of  the  animal,  ■     ■ 

With 
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With  fefpeft  to  attendance*  however, 
the  cuftom  of  the  Midland  Diftridt  is  econo- 
mical, compared  with  the  fouthern  counties ; 

where  a-  man  and  a  boy  are  allowed  to  each  % 
team  of  four  horfes*    Here,  a  man  alone, 
ufually  takes  care  of  fix  horfes  (as  a  team  and 
a  faddle  horfe)  2 "  a  waggoner"  and  his  "  lad," 
frequently  of  two  teams. 

As  a  fpecies  of  provender,  heans  sxc&ill 
in  ufe ;  though  not  fo  liberally  as  they  were 
formerly,  when  the  fields  Were  open,  and 
beans  of  courfe  more  plentiful  than  they  are 
now.  They  are  pretty  generally  €€  kibbled" 
—that  is,  crufhed  in  a  mill ;  whether  for  old, 

x>t  for  young  horfes.  Barley  which  is  not  malt* 
ablfe,  is  fometimes  given  to  horfes ;  but  it  is 
not  a  favourite,  or  rather  not  a  fafhionable 
provender:  it  is  apt  to  €€  tan"  the  horfes  !  This, 
too,  is  frequently  kibbled ;  and  fometimes  oats 
are  crufhed. 

When  chaff  is  not  in  plenty,  all  horfe  corn 
ought,  no  doubt,  in  ftri&nefs  of  management, 
to  be  crufhed. 

Another  provender  of  hoifes,  which  is  in  ufe 
in  thisdiftrift,  and  in  which,  only,  I  have  found 
it  in  ordinary  pra&ice,  is  "  cut  meat ;"  that 
is,  oats  in  ftraw,  cut  into  very  fhort  lengths, 

K  4  -  in 
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in  a  chaff-box,  2nd  in  4  manner  whidi  will 
be  fpoken  of  under  6Afttf  management. 
T his  is  aa  exoeUent  horfe  food,  efpecialiy. 
when  hay  is  fcarce ;  being  in  itfelf  both  hay 
and  corn..  The  cutting,' it  is  true,  is  fome 
expence ;  but  thrafhiirg.  and  pilfering  axe 
thereby  avoided  • 
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IMPLEMENTS. 

\  ... 

THE -species  of  impl.£Me*tt5,  requiring 
notice  in  this  place,  are, 
The  Waggon, 
♦ThfrPlow, 
-  The  Harrow*  *       . 

The  wa&g  on  is  noticeable  on  account  of 
its  aukwardnefs,  t:lumfinefs,  unwieldinefs,  and 
all  together,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  roads,  its 
unfitnefp  for  *  farmer's  ufe.  Its  weight  (with 
.nar#>w  wheels)  a  ton  to  twenty-five  hundred 
.  weight.  Its  height,  with  the  "  gecring"  on> 
feven  or  eight  feet  (p?ben  empty  /)•  The  length 
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of  the  body  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet:  from  tug 
to  tail  twenty,  or  upward  1 — The  height  of  the 
fore  wheels  four  feet  nine  or  ten  inches;  with* 
out  any  infe&ion  in  the  body  of  the  waggon 
to  receive  them  !  No  wonder  it  ftiould  r&quiife 
near  on  acre  of  ground  to  turn  it  on ;  and  a 
horfe  or  two  extra  to  draw  it. 

The  gawkinefs  of  ks  conftrudtion  origU 
Hated,  no. doubt,  in  the  depth  of  the  roads,  at 
the  time  it  received  its  prefent  form :— a  tafl 
waggon  was  drawn  on  ks  beHy fcldomer  dun  * 
low  one.  But,  now,  when  the  roads  are  nen* 
ddted  more  pafiable,  a  more  convenient  car- 
riage ought  to  be  adopted. 

If  any  leading  man  would  introduce  the 
Glocestershike  waggon,  he  might  be 
rendering  his  country  an  effential  fenrice. 
The  Cuperierky  of  a  waggon  which,  when  toacW 

led  with  a  full  harveft  load,  is  not  much  higher 
than  t&e  prefent  waggon  of  this  diitrifit,  when 

empty,  coxM  not  fail  of  beiog  readily  feen  *; 

The 

#  In  this  inland  country,  where  fail  cloths  are  not  eafily 
had,  and  where  tilts  are  not  yet  in  ufe  for  farmers  waggons, 
hair  chths  are  common,  for  covering  body  loads,  or  Spread 
occafionafiy  along  the  middle  of  a  top  load.  They  come 
high,  but  w*  very  durable*  .    '   .« 
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,  The  old  plow  of  this  diflxift  is  fimilar 
id  that  of  Glocefterfhire  :  a  long  heavy  un- 
wieldy implement :  requiring  five  or  fix  hor- . 
fes  to  work  it.  At  prefent,  the  prevailing 
plow  is  the  modern  plow  of'  Yorkflure ;  from 
whence  it  has  not  been  many  years .  intro- 
duced into  this  difixift :  even  the  fteep  ridges. 
of  feme  of  the  common  fields  are  now  plowed, 
in  common,  with  this  light  {hort  plow  and 
three  horfes. 

But  a  (till  more  modern  invention  is  the 
othtble  plow  :  an  implement  which  took 
its  rife  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  which  has 
made  the  moft  rapid  progrefs  toward  com- 
mon ufe  that  any  implement  of  hulbandry, 
perhaps,  ever  did. 

Every  circumftance  that  lefiens  the  expence 
of  tillage,  without  leffening  its  efficacy,  is  of 
the  firft  confideration  in  bufbandry. 

.  la  Glocefterfhire,  we  have  feen  the  ex- 
ceflive  coft  of  plowing  with  an  ill  formed 
plow,  and  with  five,  fix,  or  feven  horfes  to> 
this  one  plow  :  a  mode  of  tillage  which  here- 
tofore  has  probably  prevailed  in  moft  parts 
of  the  ifiand. 
In  Norfolk,  and  in  Yorkfhire,  we  have  feen 

this  folly  done  away  by  a  better  cpnftru&ed 

plow, 
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plow,  and  two  horfes,  without  a  driver.  And 
in  the  Midland  Counties  we  find  the 
fame  abfurd  praftice  now  under  eradication, 
by  five,  or  perhaps  only  four, horfes  drawing 
two  plows,  without  a  holder. 

Double  and  even  triple  plows  I  have  feen. 
in  ufe,  many  years  ago,  by  a  mod  inge- 
nious hufbandoian,  Mr.  Ducket,  of  Surrey. 
Thefe  were  formed  with  a  crooked;  beam,  and 
kept  in  an  upright :  pofition,  fo  as  not  to  re* 
qyire  ,  a   holder,   by  means   of  an  upright 

fpindle,  paffing,through  the  end  of  the  beam 
aftd  the  bolfter,  &c.  of  a  pair  of  comnioa 
plow  wheels  s<  fuch  as  are  in  ufe  for  the  Nor- 
folk and  the.  turnwreft  plows. 

About  twenty  years,  ago,  a  farmer  of  this 
neighbourhood  fetched  a  double  plow  out  of 
Worcestershire:  but  this,  as  Mr.  Ducket's, 
did  not  "  fhift ;"  the  bodies  of  the  plow* 
being  fixed  at  fome  certain  diftance  from 
each  other,  without  any  means  of  regula- 
tion. 

The  €€  double  shifting  plow" appears, 
evidently,  to  have  been  the  invention  (or 
rather  perhaps  an  improvement  of  the  Wor- 

^efterfhire, 
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cefterfhire  plow)  of  one  Bush,  a  wheelwright 
of  Hurley,  in  the  north  of  Warwickshire, 
about  feventeen  V ears  ago; .  ♦  ♦ 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  he'  ad*, 
toertifed  it,  and  delivered  printed  directions 
for  ufing  it ;  btit  never  had>  I  underftand,  i# 
fattnt  for  it* 
'  This  BuftH'&ftiU  (17^6)  the  leading 
maker;  butetoubk  plows,  of  his  conftrue* 
lion,  arc  ^ow  foade  by  att^priheipal  plorwl 
wrights  j  iftdttiay  be:faidtcvbe  ih;the  haridi 
of  every  faraier  in  thai  diftri<&,  who  h&* 
ftrength : enough  to  work  onei  •  •  /  \-\i 
*  The  great  mprit  of  the  indention  liei  i« 
introducing  th4  ends  of -shte^Wo  bfcams  int* 
the  axle,  or  what  amounts/to; the.  axle,  of  tk* 
wheels.  Thu*  giving  ^t  ons£  firmnefej  ftea-» 
dinefs,  and  truth  to  tine  m^hio* ;  and,  at  th? 
fame  time,  admitting  of  eafy  weans  of  regjv* 
gating,  at  pleafiire,  the  width  of  the  furrows. 
Its  rapid  pt;ogrefs  into  common  ufe  among 
farmers  of  every  slafs,  who  work  horfes  eftPMT 
to  draw  one,  is  beft  accounted  for,  perhaps 
in  the  circumftance  of  its  meeting  the  *p- 
Probation  of  the  €€  waggoners,"  who>  to  $ 
man,  are  partial  to  it ;  becaufe  it  require* 
{heir  whole  team,  and  a  long  whip  to  drive  it  i 

while 
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while  they  as  uniformly  difapprove  of  whip- 
rein  plows ;  becatrfe  they  break  their  team ; 
wrefting  part  of  their  horfes  from  them ;  ancj 
fubjeft'  thfcm,  as  they  conceive,  to  the  dif- 
gtaceful  tafk  of  both  holding  and  driving 
their  plow.  And  the  farmers  with  good 
reafon  approve  of  it ;  becaufe,  in  fome  cafes, 
five  horfes  and  one  man,  with  a  double  plow, 
will  do  as  njuch  or  nearly  as  much  work  as 
fix  horfes,  two  plows,  two  men,  and  two 
boys,  ufually  do  with  fingle  plows. 

On  ftraight  even  ridges,  and  level  ground, 
the  double  plpw  makes  very  good  work ;  but 
wherever  the  lands  are  crooked,  or  are  wider 
&t  one  end  than  the  other,  or  the  ground 
lies  in  hills  and  hollows,  fuch  work  is  fre* 
quently  made,  as,  a  good  plowman  would,  an4 
as  every  farmer  ought  to  be  ^(hamed  qf^ 

However,  in  leyel  work,  when  the  land  i$ 
wet  (and  liable  to  be  poached  by  horfe* 
a^breaft),  the  double  plow  gains  an  advaiv 
tage  oyer  the  tworhorfe  plow.  Nevertheiefs, 
it  is  allowed  by  men  in  this  diftrift,  who 
work  both  on  a  large  fcale,  that  though  the 
double  plow  may^  \n  fame  cafess  be  ufed  with 
fuperipr  advantage,  two  horfes  abreaft  area 
gfi  ikt  V}hoU)  jhe  moft  eligible  plow  team. 

The 
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The  fame  principle  of  guiding  by  wheels, 
without  a  holder,  has  been  of  late  years  ex- 
tended to  the  fingle  plow.  I  have  obferved 
one  man  and  a  boy  driving  and  directing 
two  of  thefe  plows,  with  three  horfes  at 
length  in  each.  The  man  going  firft,  and 
having  guided  his  own  plow  at  the  end,  and 
entered  it  fecurely,  droye  out  the  boy's  team ; 
^jid,  haying  feen  th^t  fairly  entered,  ftept 
forward  to  his  own,  This  method  applied 
to  two  double  plows  (to  which  it  is  equally 
applicable)  is  reducing  the  manual  labour  of 
plowing  to  the  loweft  degree  :  one  man  and 
a  boy  to  four  plows  :  and,  in  a  clean  foil,  in 
good  working  order,  wjth  a  leyel  furface 
and  long  ftraight  parallel  lands^  good  work 
may  in  this  way  be  made. 

The  harrow,  which  requires  to  be  partis 
cularly  noticed  here,  is  one  of  very  large  di- 
mpnfions  (as  fix  feet  by  five  and  a  half,  with 
five  bulls  and  twenty-five  tines)  very  heavy, 
and  with  the  tines  very  long  and  ftrong,— ? 
bung  behind  a  paif"  of  wheels, — with  (hafts,  Ami- 
lar  to  waggon  fore  wheels — and  with  % 
*  *  running  bull" 

This,  in  tearing  up  to  the  furface,  and  ext 
pofing  there,  the  buried  clods  of  a  fallow^ 

after 
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after  thofe  on  the  furface  have  been  reduced, 
is  an  excellent  implement. 

I  do  not  mean  to  fpeak  of  a  large  fingle 
harrow  as  being  peculiar  to  this  diftrift: ;  but 
I  have  not  eifewhere  feen  it  drawn  with 
wheels  ;  which  bearing  up  the  fore  part, 
renders  it  much  more  effe&ual  than  when  it 
has  not  this  fupport. 

Nor  have  I  feen,  in  any  other  diflrift,  the 
"  running  bull  ;"  an  admirable  part, 
whether  of  a  fingle  or  the  double  harrow.  It 
confifls,  in  the  cafe  under  notice,  of  a  firing 
of  iron,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  fixed 
on  a  crofs  bar  in  the  front  of  the  harrow, 
reaching  almoft,  t?ut  not  quite,  from  fide  to 
fide ;  the  immediate  corner  of  a  harrow 
being  an  improper  point  of  draught.  On 
this  bar  or  firing  of  iron,  a  ring,  with  a  chain 
pafling  to  the  wheels,  plays  freely  from  end 
to  end ;— jconfequently  whichever  way  the 
team  turns,  whether  to  the  righf  or  to  the 
left,  the  harrow,  by  the  point  of  draught 
being  »t  liberty  to  fhift  from  corner  to 
corner,  is  not  liable  to  be  ftrained  nor  over- 
turned; nor  is  the  hind  horfe  fubje&ed 
to  any  unneceffary  exertion  at  the  ends. 

% 

A  more 
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A  more  fimple,  and  equally  effectual,  me- 
thod is  to  tenon  the  crofs  piece,  in  front,  into 
'the  two  outfide  bulls,  leaving  the  inner 
bulls  Ihort,  fo  as  to  admit  of  a  large  iron 
ring  to  play  upon  the  crofs  piece,  made 
round  and  fmooth  for  that  purpofe,  with  an 
iron  pin  a  few  inches  from  each  end,  to  pre- 
vent the  ring  from  running  up  quite  to  the 
corners ;  thereby  giving,  as  has  been  faid,  a 
more  eligible  point  of  draught. 

For  inftances  of  large  farms  having  each  a 
blackfmith's  (hop,  fe$wiN,48.  . 


1 
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WEATHER. 

THE  BAROMETER  is  here  in  good 
cfleem.  I  have  found  it  nowhere  fo  well  at- 
tended to  as  in  Yorkfhire,  and  this  diftriA  ; 
*nd,  what  is  obfervable,  'in  thefe  diftrifts  a 
general  fpirit  of  enquirf  and  improvement 
is  Angularly  prevalent.  For  want,  however, 
of  paying  due   attention  to  ethr  circum-> 

fUnces 
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fiances  of  the  acraofphere  than  itt  weighty 
difappointmenr  ia  the  weather  muft  of  courft 
frequently  occur,  in  both  diftri&s  *. 

During  my  two  years  refidenee  in  the 
Midland  District,  I  paid  an  almoft  uri- 
remitted  attention  to  this  fubjedt ;  efpecially 
during  the  harvesting  months  of  July, 
Augvfiy  and  September;  in  whi6h  I  kept  a 
register  of  the  weather,  on  the  plan  of 
that  formerly  kept  in  Surrey  ■f- ;  noting  with 
fiifficient  accuracy  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  refpeft  to  its  weight,  moifiure, 
heat,  motion ,  and  appearances ;  with  the  quan- 
tity of  rain,  or,  more  generally,  the  stAte  of 
the  weather,  which  refuked  each  day 
from  the  prefent  and  preceding  ftate  of  the 
mtmofpherc  i  the  o*Uy  philofophicai  bafis  on . 
which  to  found  a  foreknowledge  of  the 

weather. 

Befide  thefe  regifters  in  fummer,  I  marked 
the  progress  of' spring,  and  caught  tl\o 
tiiara&eriftics  of  seasons  ;  fuch  as,  having 
jfeldom  occurred,  require  to  be  regiftered. 

i  therefore  colled  the  whole  together  in 

this  place;  thereby  rendering  them  more 

Refill  than  they  would  be  in  detached  Mi- 

Vol.  I.  L  nutes, 

*  Sec  York,  Econ.     Art.  Weather. 
f  See   Experiments    and    Observations    oa* 
Agriculture  and  the  Weather. 
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/uitfcs.  Befide,  the  reader  may,  in.thbfbriri* 
f  ead  them,  or  pafs  them  ovcr^  as  inclination 
may  direft.  I  publilhtheij*  the  rather,  Xs 
ihey  contain  a  kind  of  information  ;which, 
.  though  not  difficult  to  f  piled,  rf  quires,  a  de- 
gree of  attention  and  perfeverance,  to  which 
few  men,  who  are  not  immediately  ipterefted 
in  the  quality  of  feafons,  would  fub}e&  them- 
felves ;  and  ftill  fewer,  perhaps1,  ot  thofe 
who  are,  have  leifure  and  patience  enough  to 
go  through  fo  tedious  an  employment ;  or, 
if  they  fhould,  have  not  perhaps  an  opportu- 
nity,  of  rendering  their  colleftions  ufeful  to 
the  public 

Statpold,  April  28, 1784.  The  weather 

of  laft  fummerwas  extremely  hot;  as  hot,per> 

.  haps,  as  has  been  known  in  this  ifland;  mor£ 

difagrteably  hot  than  I  remember  to  have  fek 

it  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

.'  The  2JBth  July  the  thermometer  got  up  to 
8  70  of  Fahrenheit :  the  2d  Auguft,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  in  &  .north  fliade,  it  rofe  to  89I0  :  at 
half  paft  twelve  the  lime  day,  to  90  degrees  *  !   . 

.......  Autumr* 

*  The  firft  poiition  1  took  myfelf :  the  fvvd  laft  were 
taken  by  a  man  on  whofe  accuracy- 1  can  fafely  rely* 
I  faw  the  thermometer,  presently  after>  in  the  fitttatioa 
in  which  they  were  taken  :  a  fair  north  made  v  na  re-' 
fle&ion  to  acid  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the  atmofphere. 

I  regillcr 
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'  Autumn  was  moderate ;  but  winter  and 
early  fpring  extremely  fevere. 

On  Chriftmas-day  a  frbft  fee  in,  which 
lafted  without  intermiflion  (a  day  or  two 
excepted)  until  the  20th  February/  An 
eight  weeks  frost  ;  with  one  of  the  deep- 
eft  falls  of  fnow  that  can  be  remembered.  In 
fome  parts  of  Yorkfhire  the  diftrefs  for  fuel 
was  fuch  as  has  feldom,  perhaps,  been  experi- 
enced, in  any  country, 

Laft  month,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  have 
been  uncommonly  cold  and  peevifh  :  this 
far,  the  backwardeft ,  fpring  I  have  known. 
The  hazel  did  not  begin  ,to  blow  until  the 
fecond  week  in  March;  and  continued  to 
blow  until  the  middle  of  April ! 

It  feldom  happens  that  there  arc  not  a  few 
genial  days,  in  February  or  March,  to  bring 
out  fome  of  the  earlier  plants;  but  this  year, 
even  the  coltsfoot  and  dwarf  deadnettle  did 
not  begin  to  blow  before  6th  April  !  nor  did 
the  grofberry  foliate , until  the  18th  April! 
and  the  hawthorn  hedges  are  Hill  as  naked  as 
they  were  at  Chriftmas. 

L  2  Extra- 

I  regifter  this  incident  the  rather,  a$  it  evidences  a 
degree  of  heat  which,  I  believe*  the  atmofphere  of  this 
ifland  rarely  acquires*  1 


\ 
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Extraordinary  !  the  fwallow,  this,  year,  re~ 

turned,  and  the  grolberry  foliated  the  fame 
day  \  and  notwithftanding  the  backwardnefo 
©ffpring,  the  cuckoo  began  10  call  the  26th 
April,  in  a  cold  fharp  white-frofty  morning. 

How  various  are  the  circumftanees  attend- 
ing the  progrefc  of  fpring,  in  different  years ! 
in  1779,  the  grpfberry  foliated  the  20th 
February,  and  the  fwallow  did  not  appear 
fcntil  the  8th  May  *.    •  . 

PffOaRESS  OF  SPRING  1784^ 

Hazel  bk>wed  March- April  ! 
Groiberry  foliated  i8th  April  ! 
Swallow  returned  1 8th  April ! 
Guckoo  began  to  call  26th  April, 
Sallow  blowed  27th  April ! 
Poplar  in  pride  7th  May. 
Hawthorn  foliated  9th  May. 
Blackthorn  bio  wed  nth  May. 
Fine4eaved  elm  foliated  13th  Ma^ 
Oak  foliated  1 8th  May. 
Afh  foliated  24th  May, 
.  Hawthorn  bio  wed  31ft  May. 
Wheat  Ihot  into  ear  20th  June. 

JvLt 

*  See  Noftr.  Econ.  ii.  337^ 

f  In  this  neighbourhood :  an  early  fituatfenV    See* 
.page  5. 
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July  9.  The  firft  week  in  May  fummer 
fet  in  ;  fo  that,  this  year,  there  was  no  pal- 
pable progreffion  of  fpring  :  it  might  be  faid 
to  be  winter  one  day  and  fummer  the  next. 
Vegetation  broke  forth  at  once  with  unuFual 
vigour.  During  the  principal  part  of  May^ 
and  the  firft  three  weeks  of  June,  it  was  rapid, 
perhaps,  beyond  example.  But  toward  the 
wane  of  the  month,  either  through  too  much 
moifture  and  coolnefs,  or  from  the  powers  of 
vernal  vegetation  having  exhaufted  them- 
felves,  there  was  an  evident  cheek  in  vegeta- 
tion, efpecially  of  grafs.  About  the  firft  bf 
July  the  fains  took  up,  and  dry  weather  gave, 
iat  length,  a  loofe  to  haymaking. 

August  1.  The  firft  eighteen  days  tif  July 
were  fine ;  excepting  a  thunder  fquall-  in  the 
night  of  the  eighth :  -the  latter  part  of  the 
<month  a  continuance  of  wet  weajther. 

The  inference*  sefuking  froifl ;  the .  iaft 
month's  register  of  the  wpather  fire 
^hefe  *  : 

f  I  forbear  t<*  publifh  the  regifter  at  large,  left  it 
(hould  be  considered  as  an  incumbrance  tq  the  genera.T 
lity  of  readers,  to  whom  it  would  hot  be  ufeful :  the 
inferences,  drawn  at  the  time,  will  be  of  more  generfrj 
utility.      *  '  "  '   ' 
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The  barometer i  during  the  former  part  of 
the  month,  was  truly  prognoftic;  portend- 
ing the  thunder  ftorm  with  fufficient  accuracy. 
But,  during  the  rains  at  the  clofe  of  the  month, 
the  barometer  viewed  feparately,  was  decep- 
tious ;  continuing  at  or  above  par,  during  the 
rainy  weather.  On  the  30th,  when  a  very 
heavy  rain  fell,  it  rofe  two  degrees  *. 

But  the  hygrometer  was,  at  that  time,  in  the 
extreme  of  moiftnefs.  Therefore,  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn,  in  this  cafe,  is,  that  1* 
heavy,  is  not  able  to  fupport  a  very  moift  at- 
mofphere :  for,  by  the  appearances,  it  was  as 
moift  upwards,  as  it  was  near  the  earth.  .  -But 
riling  yefterday  to  30  and  today  to  4%  the 
rain  has  ceafed;  nptwithftanding  the  hy- 
grometer and  appearances  remain  moift. 

'  The  thtfrnomettr  continued  above  par  all  the 
month  :  even  during* the  rain  it  was  i°  warm ; 
and,  on  the  hotteft  days,  not  more  than  40. 

The 

*  The  feveral  inftruments  are  graduated  in  this 
manner:  the  extreme  points  being  afcertained,  the 
mean  between  them  is  taken  as  par ;  from  which  ten 
equal  degrees  are  marked  toward  each  extremity,  Se* 
Experiments  and  Observations  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Weather,  page  115,  and  the  Plate 
©f  Instruments  there  given. 


I* 
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The  wind,  during  the  former -part- of  the 
month,  kept  to  the  i*orthward  of  weft ;  ex* . 
cepting    two  days   preceding  the-  thunder; 
florin,  wherr  it  got  back  to  the  fouthweft  and 
the  folith  :  but  -what  is  remarkable,  the  rata'; 

^  — 

cauher with  !aifcrong  northeaft.  wind::  and 
what,  is  not   lefs ;  ofefervable,  sthe ,  he^viefl 
of  the  Jrain,  af  <he[  Clok  of  the  ^nonth,  came . 
with  the1  wind  at;fouthand  afoutheaft.,  .  . . 

Jtpptarances,    whether  in  iiigh  *Uy>  *  or  at 
theclofe,  were  fingylarly  confifteril.  "Streams 
ers  (u  mare's-tails/*  Surrey  —  *  fittey-taik," 
Yorkfhire— "h^:foidtiings*"  MjdlartdjL  ajid 
with   fmall    livid'"  clouds    failing  ^bsneash 
them,  were  uniformly  prognoftic  of  foul  or 
(howery  weather.    The  fetting  iun  might  be 
fiudi  to    be  truly    prognoftic  throughout. 
EJrightnefs  or  with  a  degree  of  pgdgefs  pre-; 
ced?d  fine,  foulnefs*  or  broken  watery  olouds . 
portended  foul  weather  *.    . 

■ 

JU  4  August 


*  It  mull  be  obferv^d,  hovvever,  that  I  was  fre- 
quently deprived  of  the  advantage  of  feeing  the  imme- 
diate felting  (the  great  fhing  to  be  depended  upon) 
through  the  want  of  a  Efficiently  clear  horizon.  A  fc- 
rious  inconreniehcy  in  the  fituation  of  a  farmery. 
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August  1 2*  £n  hygrometer  in  the  houfe 
is  aot#  invariably,  a  guide  to  themoiftvre  of 
the  air  in  the  field. 

Yefterday,  two  hygrometer^  in  the  houfe, 
though  e^pofed  to  a  thorough  air,  ftood  at 
7  to  8*  moift ;  while  h^y  fpread  upon  the 
ground,  as  wet  as  rain  could  make  i%t  dried 

• 

(ufficiently  to  be  carried  (  i  la  Midland)  about  • 
three  o'clock  in  {he  afternoon.* 

To  prove  the  comparative  flate  of  atyhr- 
bency  of  the  air  within,  and  that  without, 
placed  Qtit  cff  the  inftrurtxetas  in  the  open 
air :  it  fed!  5  or  6#  in  about  an  hour ;  while' 
that  in  the  houfe  remaindd  unmoved* 

In  this  safe,  the  probable  reafon  of  fo  great 
a'  difparity;  w&s  the  local  dampness  of  the 
fituation  in  the  houfe ;  c^ufed  by  the  urtufual 
dampnefs  of  three  or  four  days  preceding^ 
s^tid  which had  not  yet  had  time  to  efcape. 

August  14,  The  firing  of  a  hygrometer 
fhould  be  gently  ftrepched^efore  the  trueftate 
of  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  can  be  af- 
cert^ined  by  it  •  njoiTe  efpecially  after  the  air  has 
been  remarkably  moift,  and  i& growing  drier. 

Notwithstanding  the  air,  %6  day,  is  as  &y 
ps  fun  w&wjnd  can  mal$;e  it,  and,  to  comirioij 

appearances, 


> 
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appearances,  as  dry  in  the  houfe  a$  in  the  field, 
the  hygrometer  in  the  former  ftood  at  $* 
inoift. 

Being  impatient  to  fee  the  index  fall,  I 
preffed  it  dow»  gently  with  the  finger,  fomfc 
pwo.or  three  degrees ;  and,  to  my  furprize,  it 
ftood  there.  I  then  forced  it  down  ftill  lower  ; 
where  it  refilled  the  prefiure,  and,  on  being 
fet  free,  roie  deliberately  to  fomewhat  above 
par;  where  it  ftill  remains. 

This  incident  led  me  to  another  inftrument, 
placed  in  thq  A*n  and  wind  i  4nd  which  ftood 
at  40  dry  :  but  after  forcing  down  the  index 
to  the  ftretch,  below  the  extreme  point,  it 
refted,  and  now  ftands,  at  almoft  extreme 
drynefs. 

Exceffive  moifture,  on  bting  dryed  up* 
Reaves  behind  it  a  gumminefs  (efpecially  per^ 
haps  in  a  linen  fubftance)  which  the  weight  of 
the  index  is  not  able  to  overcome.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  4s  neccfiaryto  prefs  down  the  index 
of  a  cord  hygrometer,  as  it  is  to  tap  the  caf$ 
of  the  harpmf  ter» 

August  i  5.  The  air  is  at  length  becota© 
jhoroughjy  drjr,  as  we}i  in  the  houfe  as  in  the 


,«/  " 
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One  hygrometer  placed  in  die  wind  and  furi 
(very  warm  ;  890  in  the  fun  ;  770  in  the  fhade) 
dropt  to  8*  dry.  Removed  it  into  thefhadej 
but  full,  as  before,  in  the  wind,— it  r&nained 
ftationary  for  fome  time :  but  afterwards  funk 
f°  ftill  lower.  Replaced  it  in  the  fun  :  no 
perceptible  variation  took  place.   *  l 

A  proof  that  the  fun,  when  the  wind  is  ab- 
fbrbent,  is  of  little  or  no  ufe  in  the  drying  of 
vegetable  fubftances  *.    '  * 

Another,  which  remained  :in  the  houfe, 
fell  equally  low  t  aiid,  on  returning  the  port- 
able one  to  its  place  in  the  houfe,  k  did  not 
rtfe  even  a  hair's  breadth  !  •    ■  1 

■  Proofs  that  when  the  a  if  is  highly  abforbent, 
it  has   the   property  of  drying  quickly  and* 
tfibroughly,  without  either  wind  or  fun. 
•   September  i.     TIic-register  of  the 
weather   of  AtrcttST   affords   tew  •  infer- 
ences*  •  —  '»«.....  ..j 

"  The  month  ebnlifted  of  &  mixture*  of  fair 
andfhowery  weather^  with  one  heavily  rainy 
morning.  Seventeen  fair  days ;  fourteen  more 
or  lefs  rainy/  -■*  J  ■ 

.  •_         ...   :.•"'.    *      o-  \-  *     The 

*  Neverthelefe  in  what  is  termed  the  weathering  of  * 
£*T#  &c,  the  fun  may  be  moft  effeftive. 
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The  barometer  varied  from  par  to  40  heavy  ^ 
andj  on  the  whole,  a&ed  with  great  truth; 
the  6th  it  got  down  to  |°  heavy  ;  the  atten- 
dant circumftance  was  half  an  inch,  at  leaft,  of 
rain  :  the-  28th  it  flood  at  par ;  and  the  eftir 
mated  quantity  of  rain  not  lefs  than  a,  quarter 
of  an  inch.     The  31ft  it  likewife  got  down 

from  iJ°to  $0  heavy;  another  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  rain  fell. 

The  hygrometer  did.  not  a£t,  laft  month,  with 
equal  fenfibility.  The  former  part  of  the 
month  it  was,  in  general,  extremely  moift : 
though  we  had  feveral  fair  days :  to  its  credit, 
however,  we  had  few  bright  days :  a  fort  of 
fmokey,  gloomy,  overcaft  weather.  The  latter 
part  of  the  month,  from  par  to  50  dry :  with 

Beverthelefs,  a  fimilar  kind  of  atmofphere. 

The  thermometer,  chiefly,  from  par  to  z% 
warm.— -The  15th  it  rofe  to  extreme  heat ; 
with  no  remarkable  attendant  or  confequent 
circilmftance. 

« 

The  wind  varying.  Upon  the  whole,  and 
in  almoft  every  inftance,  north  of  weft 
brought  fair,  fouth  of  weft  rainy  weather : 
5*  due  weft  brought  light  flying  fhowers. 

Appearances    have    been    deceitful :    even 

streamers  with,  underfailerj?  pafled  off  with- 

.  1  .  * 

/  out 
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vat  tain  ;  were  in  one  inftance  fuccecded  by 
a  Angularly  fcorching  hot  harveft  day*  Th* 
fetting  fun,  however,  faved  its  credit ;  por- 
tending, with  its  wonted  faithfulnefs,  the 
quality  of  the  coming  weather :  in  the  in* 
fiances,  I  mean,  in  which  I  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  its  appearances* 
:  Upontbe  whole,  notwithftanding  the  change* 
ablenefs  of  the  weather,  the  indecifivenefs  of 
the  inftruments*  arid  •  the  incoilfiftency  of 
common  appearances,  I  have  not,  refting 
my  judgement  on  the  mafs  of  infosmauoa, 
committed  one  effential  error,  in  the  cpurfe 
of  l*ft  month. 

.  October  4.  From  the  firft  to  the  nine-? 
teenth  of  laft  month,  hot  parching  harveft 
weather.     To  this  fucceeded  ten    days  of 

c  - 

fhowery  weather;  but  not  fettled  rain  :  and 

to  this  a  week  of  very  fine  fettlfcd  weathef 

•«  •  .     -  ■  ., 

for  the  feafon ;  and  this  notwithstanding  fome 
fevere  white  frqfts :  a  rare  incident. 

During  the  eighteen  days  fettled  fine  wea-r 
ther,  the  barometer  and  hygrometer  were  unani- 
pious :  the  former  varying,  from  x\°  to  3^ 

heavy  ;  the  other,  from  zQ  to  6*  dry.  Dur- 
ing  the  ten  days  (bowery  weather,  the  ba- 
rometer kept  below  par ;  but  the  hygrometer 

remained 
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remained  ftationary.  Hence,  perhaps,  wtf. 
may  fay,  the  weather  was  only .  {bowery ,  not. 
rainy  :  and  that  the  barometer  recovering  it* 
elevation,  and  the  air  of  courfe  its  weight,  the 
weather,  in  confequence,  became  fair  and 
firmly  fettled. 

With  refped  to  appearances,  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that  during  the  fine  weather  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  month,  the  fun  frequently  fee 
with  a  degree  of  foulriefs  ;  occafioned,  how- 
ever, principally  by  that  fpecies  of  smokey- 
it  ess  which  is  frequently  feen  in  droughty 
feafons ;  and  which  was  fo  memorably  coafpi- 
cuous,  throughout  Europe,  I  believe,  in  the 
dry  fummer  of  1783* 

After  the  whole  of  this  fummer's  experi- 
ence, I  can  fay,  what  I  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
peat the  next,  that  I  have  not,  generally 
ipeaking,  been  once  deceived  in  the  weather; 
that  is,  I  have  not  once  been  caught  in  the 
rain,  either  in  hay  or  in  corn  harveft. 

Oc  t  o  b  e  r  1 3.  A  remarkable  incident ! 
Today,  there  has  been  two  or  three  fmartilh 
f  HOW  Efts  ;  with  the  barometer  at  40  heavyj 
*hje  hygrometer  at  40  dry,  the  thermometer  at 
temperate,  and  the  w/W.at  due  north !  In  this 

inftance, 


-    * 
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inftance,  appearances  alone  portended  them, 
Notwithftanding  the  barometer  and  hygro- 
meter have  been  ftationary  for  near  a  fort- 
night, with  a  remarkably  bright  fine  atmo- 
fphere,  this  became,  the  day  before  yefter- 
day,  loaded  with  large  heavy  clouds,  with 
fmall  livid  JpeCks  failing  beneath  them ;  and 
yet  without  any  alterations  in  the  weight,, 
moifture,  heat,  or  motion  of  the  air,  at  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  This,  though  no  ge- 
neral inference,  perhaps,  can  be  drawn  from 
it,  appears  to  me  an  interefting  fa£h  The 
quantity  of  rain  has  not  been  great,  but  what 
fell  came  down  freely,  and  from  a  loaded  at- 
Ciofphere. 

November  18.  From  that  day,  the  fea- 
fon  continued  remarkably  dry  for  morethan 
three  weeks.  Wheats,  which  were  fown  the 
beginning  of  O&ober,  lay  in  the  ground  a 
full  month,  before  they  came  up  fo  as  to- meet 
the  eye.  The  ground  remained  as  dry  as  in 
atiy  part  of  fummer  :  even  the  fallows  of  the 
common  fields  have  been,  until  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  ago,  too  dry  and  cloddy  to  work ; 
and  whole  ground  much  too  hard  to  be 
jlowed  with  propriety. 

The 
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The  night  before  laft  there  was  thunder' 
jind  lightning  J  with  a  deluge  of  rain  in  the 
morning.  Yefterday  fine,  and  part  of  the 
night  frofty ;  but,  thi$  morning,  the  rain  re- 
turned, and  has  continued  all  day,  raining 
very  hard ;  with  every  appearance  of  a  rainy 
feafon  being  fet  in.  Nevertheless,  the  baro~ 
meter  ftands  between  i°  and  zQ  heavy,  and 
the  hygrometer  between  z°  and  30  dry ! 

This  rain,  perhaps,  may  be  accounted  for 
in  the  lightning  and  the  wind :  which  for 
the  *laft  week  has  been  wefterly  and  ftrong  ; 
bringing  with  it  a  fucceffion  of  heavy  cloud$ 
from  therfea.  But  the  wind  is  now  north* 
eaft ;  bringing  back  the  vapours,  perhaps,  in 
a  comprefled  date,  arifing  from  this  contrariety 
of  winds. 

•January  19,  1785.  The  fecond  ofDe- 
cember  a  froft  fet  in,  hard  enough  to  ftop 
the  plow ;  which  has  flood  near  feven  weeks 
frozen  in  the  foil :  yefterday  being  the  firft 
day  (notwithflanding  we  have  had  a  Angu- 
larly mild  muggy  air  for  the  laft  ten  days !) 
on  which  it  could  be  let  to  work  with  pro* 
p.Iety. 

This  has  hitherto  been  an  old-faftiioned 
winter  :  froft  andfnow  fetting  in,  as  of  yore,. 

before 
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before  Chriftmas.  But  Co  much  fevere  wea- 
ther  before  that  time  has  feldom,  perhaps* 
happened  in  any  age.  A  man  who  can  re- 
cdleft  fixty  years,  does  not  remember  x 
fimilar  inftance. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  baremeter  irofe 
during  the  thaw*  The  5th  and  6th>  when  it 
froze  feverely,  the  glafs  was  below  par ;  the 
9th,  the  air  peculiarly  mild  and  muggy,  it 
ftood  firmly  between  3°  and  4°  heavy ;  and 

the  10th,  rofe,  during  the  fame  moift  ftate  of 
the  air,  to  4J0  heavy !  It  is  obfervable, 
however,  that  no  rain  fell. 

February  10.  Yefterday,  dtiring  a  hard 
firoft,  the  barometer  ftood  at  iQ  heavy.  To- 
day, it  has  got  up  to  40  heavy,  for  a  drizzling 
mild  rain  I 

February  20.  About  a  week  ago  3ie 
barometer  ftood  at  2  to  30  heavy :  the  air 
frofty.  But  the  air  becoming  mild,  with  & 
drizzling  rain,  it  rofe  (while  it  actually  rain- 
ed) to  the  unufual  height  of  70  heavy  ! 

It  has  fince  kept  lowering  gradually  :  the 
weather  mild ;  with  every  appearance  of  a  fall 
of  rain.  But  inftead  of  this  a  fmartlhower  o( 
{how  took  place ;  clearing  up  with  a  frofty 

air; 
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air;  freezing  mod  intenfely  all  night,  with  the 
barometer  at  par ;  at  which  it  ftill  remains  : 
though  laft  night,  at  fix  o'clock,  the  thermo- 
meter got  down  to  2oQ  (of  Fahrenheit),  and 
at  nine  to  below  i6°,  the  loweftl  remember 
to  have  feen  it  *• 

April  24.  The  feafon  ftill  dry  :  not 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  fince 
the  froft.  Neverthelefs,  the  earth,  even  to 
the  very  furface,  is  moifter  than  it  was  fon^e 
weeks  ago  !  and  this  with  the  air  at  the  ex- 
treme q{  dryn^fs  !  Oats  come  up  as  quick  and 
as  ftrong  as  if  the  ground  were  full  of  rain  ! 
and  the  fprings  are  all  alive. 

May  8.  The  barlies  and  the  late-fown 
oats  produce  a  motley  fight;  appearing  in 
blotches  :  half  up,  half  in  the  ground,  as  dry 
as  when  they  were  fown. 

May  17.  Laft  night  fell  the  firft  fhower 
of  rain  we  have  h&d  this  fpring.  And  even 
this  is  too  inconfiderable  to  bring  up  the  late- 
fown  crops. 

June  1.  At  length  we  have  had  fome 
cool  dropping  weather ;  but  yet  no  quantity 

of 

*  Yet  during  this  paroxyfin  6f  froft  the  baromctef 
funk  to  z°  light!  In  winter,  the  weight  of  the  air 
i}iould  feem  to  have  no  influence  on  the  weather. 

.  Vox..  I.  M 
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of  rain.  That  which  has  falleft,  however* 
has  been  fufficient  to  roufe  a  principal  part, 
at  leaft;  of  the  latent  barley. 

June  30.  The  la.ft  winter  and  fpringhave 
been  ftrongly  niarked ;  and  the  fumiiier  con- 
tinues no  lefs  extraordinary.  The  froft, 
taken  Altogether,  uftufually  lorig  and  fevere; 
with  but  little  fhow  ;  and  this  little  drank  up 
by  the  fun,  or  diflijkted  by  the  dryn.efs  of 
the  atmpfphere ;  a  very  fmall  portion  of  it 
penetrated  the  foil.  Yet  not  one  drop  of 
rain  (fome  drizzling  (howers  excepted)  from 
November  until  the  latter  end  of  May,  when 
the  ground  was  moiftened  nearly  plow  deep. 
But,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent,  the  wea- 
ther has  been  uniformly  dry,  and  often  ex- 
Ceflively  hot ! 

.  The  early  part  bf  this  fpring  advanced 
more  flowly  even  than  that  of  the  laft.  For 
although  it  made  an- effort  about  the  20th 
of  March,  froft  and  fnow  returned  the  22d, 
and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  coltsfoot  did  not  fhew  itfelf  before  the 
5th  of  April ;  nor  the  pilewort  difelofe  its 
bloffoms  till  the  6th.  And  thofe  of  the  hazel 
were  never  confpiciious  :  it  might  be  faid  to 
blow  about  the  firft  of  April.    The  grojberry 

did 
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did  not  foliate  "till  the  16th:  before  which  I 
'  faW  two  /wallows  netting  ! 

PROGRESS    OP    SPRING    1785. 

Hazel  blowed  about  the  ill  April. 
Fieldfares  finging  their  parting  fong  6th 
April*. 

Water  martins  nefting  1 3th  April. 

Swallows  nefting  14th  April. 

Groflberry  foliated  1 6th  April ! 

Sallow  blowed  (a  pale  fickly  colour)  z 6th 
April. 

Hawthorn  foliated  26th  April. 

pQplar  in  pride  26th  April. ...    .    . 

Female  wafps  26th  April.  :*!..:  .. 

Cuckoo— uncertain-**         ;       : 

fljackthorn  blowed  5th  May. 

Oak  foliated  12th  May  ! 

Afh  foliated  24th  May  ! 

Hawthorn  blowed  1  ft  June! 

Wheat  (hot  into  ear  24th  June. 
The  foliation  of  trees  was,  this  fpring,  fin* 
gularly  rapid.  The  elm,  the  maple,  the  fallow, 
&c.  &c  and  the  dak!  were  all  in  a  ftate  of 
.foliation  at  the  fame  time  !  the  7th  Mayf 

. .  But  the  moft  obfervable  circumftance  in 
the  progrefs  of  vegetation,  this  fpring, — was 

M  2  the 

*  But  though  in  full  chorus  on  that  day,  they  did 
iwt  take  flight  till  fomc  time  afterward*. 
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the  early  foliation  oft  the  -oak9  compared  with 
that  of  the  q/h,  and  the  blowing  ofi  the  haw- 
thorn :  the  alh  near  a  fortnight,  and  the  haw- 
thorn near  three  weeks,  afcec  the  oak  ! 

It  is  likewife  remarkable  :that  the  meadow 
trefoil  (the  wild  red  clover)  blowed,  this 
.  fpring,  w\th  the  me  adoW  foxtail  and  vernal! 
beginning  to  blow  the.  12th  of  May:  actu- 
ated, probably,  by  the  fame  law  of  nature 
as  thfc  oak  :  both  of;  them  tap-rooted,  deep- 
ftriking  plants  ;  while  the  a(h,  the  hawthornr 
the  foxtail,  arid  the  Vernal  are  merely  fibrous, 
and  feed,  comparatively,  near  the  furface* 
Hence,  adrhitting  the  principle  of  vege- 
tation to  be  merely  that  of  comparative 
rarefa&ion,  thefe  .extraordinary  cira»m- 
ftances  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  different 
ftates  of  the  earth  and  the  utmofphere,  at 
the  time  thefe  tircumftances  took  plac?. 

August  1*  Register  of  the  weather 
in  J  u  l  y  .  Much  thunder,  with  heavy  fhowers ; 
but  no  io.ng  continuance  .of  rain* 

The  barometer  wavering  froiti  %\°  heavy  to 
2°  light;    hovering  much    about    par:    of 

courfe  no  dependance  cCnild  be  placed  ii* 
it,  feparately  cqnfidered,  _ 

The  hygrometer  uniformly   dry ;    varying 
from  40  to  8°.     Hence,,  perhaps,  no  con- 
tinued 
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tinued  ram.  None  fell  but  what  was  pro- 
voked, or  ftimulated,  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning ;  which,  frequently >  were  not  able  to 
(hake  dotfn  a  fhower :  owing,  probably,  to 
the  dryhefs  of  the  atmofphere.  I  never  ex- 
perienced the  ufe  of  the  hygrometer  fo  muth 

as  I  have  done  lafthionth.  ■ 

Thermometer,   uniformly   warm :    the    ait 
fometimes  very  hot :  fo  high  as  780  of  Fahren- 
heit. 

The  wind  various :  the  rain  came  chiefly 
with  the  wind  at  fouthweft,  or  weft.  Thun- 
der paffed  off  without  rain,  with  the  wind  at 

horth. ; 

\  Appearances.  Large  dark  indigo-coloured 
clouds  portended  approaching  thunder* 
LiYid  .clouds,  forming  whirlpools  on  a  filvery 
gitnwd,  immediately  preceded  remarkably 
vivid  beautiful  lightning;  runnings  ferpen- 
tinely,  along  the  face  of  the  clouds.  The 
fcenery  «nd  the  mufic  equally  fublime ! 

August  7.  On  Wednefday  laft,  the  3d 
of  Auguft,  ended  the  drought  oy  eighty- 
five. 

Prior  to  thatj  partial  thunder  fliowcrs 
had  •  quenched  particular  fpots ;  but  no  ge- 
neral rain  took  place,    in  this  part  of  the 

M  3  ifland. 
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ifland,  till  that  day,?— when  §n  in?h  of  rain, 
at  lcaft,  fell.  This,  with  fome  ftiowers,  be- 
fore and  fince,  have  moiftened  the  foil  to 
tjie  bottom  ;  and  fully  fatisfied  the  farmers ; 
who  are  now  calling  out  for  fair  weather, 
to  get  in  their  harveft. 

A  "  dry  summer"  ,^'f; phenomenon  to 
-the  middJeaged  men  of  &is  country*  Old 
jQeorge  Barwell  *  (fevsnjytyro)  {ays  no  man 
who  cannot  recoiled  forty  years  can  know 

* 

scything  of  "dry  fummers :"  about  forty  or 

fifty  years  ago,  he  fay  s>  there  yptf e  three  or 
four  dry  fummers,  nearly  fucceeding  «ach 
other ;  and  fpeaks  of  one  about  twenty  y^ari 
ago :    addinig,  that  he  never  knew,  a   dry 

fumraer  which  was  not  preceded  by  a  feverg 
winter,  and  fuccieded  by  great  crops.  He 
foretold  with  great  confidence,  early  iritha 
fpring,  the  drynefs  of  this  fummer :  ifaying 
that  he  did,  not  remeqib^t  an  inftance, 
before ,  laft  year,  of  a  long  froft  ^thpujt  a  dry 
fommer  to  hicceed  it  *f.  \    j 

The 


•»  i  4  » » 
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f  This  year,  1789,  is  another  exception.  Lift  win- 
ter was  remarkably  dry  (fee  Gxo.  Econ.)  with  avtry 
iong  froft ;  and  this  fummer  as  remarkably  wet.    'Noi 

more 
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*  The  fummer  after  the  < i  nine  weeks'froft /f 
he  fays,  was  dryer  than  this  has  been ;  and 
the  crops  of  that  fummer,  particularly  the 
wheat,  did  much  worfe,  thswithey  have  done 
this ;  owing  chiefly  to  its  being  more  injured 
by  the  froft.  The  price,  the  enfuing  winter^ 
got  up  to  nine  (hillings  a  "  ftrike"  (a  bufhel). 
But  the  next  year's  crop*  was  fo  profufc,  it 
got  down  to  half  a  crown:*!  and  continued 
low  for  feveral  years '  afterwards  ;  the  crops 
being  remarkably  good  :  owing  in  part,"  he? 
thinks,  to  the  froft;  but  ftill  more  to  the 
drought.  HefefiimtQ^oonfidcr  die  rays  o.$ 
(h.e  fun  as- a  fpesi^s  of  manure!  , 

-  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  natural  _un<ter#and-: 
ij&g  is  remarkably,  ftrong,  and  his  obfcrv»* 

JM  4  r<"      tions* 

:       :     .  v     •     ••    '   '  j   .:  &..         .       {• 

irtore  tjian  three  week*  or  £  months  te*vdk  weather,  fo^t 

both  hay  and  corn.     The  early  cut  grafs  and  .the  lata. 

-'.  .  .       .       « »  -  ,'•/■' 

cut  corns  were  in  a  manner  wailed.  Summer  floods 
were  perhaps  never  more  rnilchie^ous.  "In  going  down 
into  Leicefterfhire,  in  July,*  J  Taw  not  only  hay  cock?, 
but  waggons,,-  floating  in  the  meadows.  And  in  return- 
ing,,  in  kQftoher>  -by  the  ,wjay  of  Oxfor4fliire  and-Befk* . 
fhire, ,  the  bean  crop  almoft  entirely,  and  much  barley 
Were  ftill-1  out.  And  by  authentic  information  from 
Yt>rkfhire,  the  fame  crops  were  then  in  a  funilar  ftate, 
in  November !  when,  on  the  lower  lands,  little  wheat 
had  been  fownj  nor  any  profftecYof'fowing  it. 
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tions  on  rural  matters  generally  clear,  and 
frequently  juft. 

To  the    DRY  SUMMER    OF  EIGHTYFIVE    I 

have  paid  fome  attention  ;  and  it  maybe  right 
to  pref?rve  fuch  particulars  refpe&ing  it  as 
are  now  frefli  in  my  mind. 

It  was  preceded  by  a  continuance  of  froft 
without  fnow;  a  remarkably  dry  winter; 
and  by  the  other  circuroftances  of  the  wea- 
ther (ibove  recited,      v 

The  attendant  circumftances,  befide  thofe  of 
the  weather  which  appear  above,  were, 

An  overabundance  of  infeSs :  the  oak  and 
the  appli  trei  have  been  in  a  manner  disfdli- 
*ted  by  a  caterpillar  (fee  min.  150.)-  The 
turnep,  tqo,  befide  tjie  beetle  and  the  ten- 
thredo,  has  been  peftered,  this  year,  by  a 
new  enemy-^-the  bug  (fee  mx».  6r^nd  84). 
Put,  what  is  obfervable,  the  chafer:(the  com- 
nion,  brown  beetle)  fcarcely  made  its  appear-* 
imce,  in  this  diftri<5fc  f .         ..• 

■  Vegetation,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fpring, 
though  the  ground  was  ftifficienrly  moift,  wa$ 
ip  general  w?ak  j  owjng  principally,  perhaps, 

.-  -'    •   .    j to  , 
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to  night  frofts ;  and,  in  the  later  part  of  fpfing 
and  in  fummer,  it  has  been  unable  to  exert 
itfelf ;  the  fubterraneous .  mcifture  being  ex- 
haufted,  without  being  *  replaced  by  a'  fup- 
ply  from  the  atmofphere. 

Tajlure  grounds  were,  of  courfe,  bare,  and 
meadows  fhort.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  obfervable; 
that  -  - •  - 

Cattle j  were  their  pafture  ever  fo  nakedj 
looked  fleek  and  healthy.  But,  unlefs  whertf 
ground  was  underftocked,  cows  gave  little 
milk,  and  "  feeders"  gathered  little  fat*   * 

Even  borfes  were  diftreffed  for  want  ~o£ 
water.    See  min.  58. 

Sheep  alone  did  well.  In  a  moift  country, 
dry  weadier  is  favourable  to  fheep.  .  It  raifes 
them  to  their  natural  fituation. 

Wheat ,  injured  by  the  froft,  got  thin  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  fpring :  infome  places, 
fo  "  gaily"*— fo  full  of  bare  patches— as  to 
be  fcarcely  worth  preferving  as  a  crop. 

Spring  corn,  in  general,  came  up  partially. 

Son^e,  however,  fowh  early  and  imjnediatelj: 
after  the  plow,  came  up  well  together,  and' 
preferved  a  pretty  good  ftrength  of  vegetation.- 
Plantations,  and  frefti-planted  hedges,  fared 
Mtremely  ill,    The  frofts  continued  lat€f;> 

and 
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pn&  were  immediately  preceded  by  dry 
parching  winds.     Sec  mi'n*  14&.  .  ' 

Fhys  were  never*,  lb  frequent  r.  no  left  than 
tW9  viHages  have :  ft$ered .  abneffi:  total  de- 
ftru&ion  in  the  Midland  Counties  alone  !  ' 
,    No  thunder  until^  iaft  month,  ^hen  it  be- 

pajRe  v^ry  fisqueot :  ..ottarwife,  in  much 
probability,  we  fhould  ftill  have  had  a  con* 
jinuance  of  drought.  Fx>r,  generally  .fpeak- 
ittg,  we  have  had  no  rain  which  has  hot  been 
fhook  down  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  barometer  has  been  no  certain-guide  to 
tfhe  weather.  -  Thunder;  alone,  feefned  to 
pjefide  in  the  atmofphere.       

f  Drinking  pits  were,  of  couife,  dry  :  many 
fpfings  the  fame  : .  and  river s}  in  confequence^ 
unufually  low]  JMiJlersj  perhaps,  never  ex- 
perienced  a  greater  want  of  water,  than  they 
did  for  fome  time  before  the'.'Ufe  tVn\ 
brought    a  fiipply    to    their  pools]     Eyei\ 

the.  . 

'  J  '   I  •  J  "  '  * 

*  \V rice  of  wheat  wa3  affeded  by  the  cjrcumr 
ftance :  their  mills  being  full,  ,and  f  their 
p$fes  empty,  the  markets ..b^rne . crouded 
Tj^fampKs,  jaxi4a.,f^l  infgrjice^e  naturaf 
cjpf>iqqiieQ?fi.riv:?   ...... :.   .,;?      ;.;     :;.::      . 

JU  -  A  re-r 
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A  remar^ble  fall  in  the  price  of  tivejhck, 
In  th$  fpfitfg,  ftock  was  unufually  dear ;  not 
; nearly  endugh  in  the  country  to  fupply  the 
cravings  of  the  graziers ;  owing,  perhaps,  not 
jpore  jto  a  real  fcarcity,  than  to  a  fucceflion 
qf  gobd  grazing  years.  The  rage  for  ftock 
xiid  not  abate  yjrtil  the  middle  of  May,  whet 
lean  sattle *  began  t<?  drop,  and  continued 
Calling  in  price  tmtil  Tamworth  fair,  26th. 
July ;  where  ftore  cattle  could  not  be  fold  at 
any  price.  TSven  pigs,  which  four  months 
ago  were wortfrfifteen (hillings  apiece,  might, 
a  fortnight  ago,  have  been  bought*  for  ten. 

Horfes,  too,  fell  ffbm  the  clouds.  Sheeg 
*lone  kept  up. 

The  confequences,  fo  far  as  they  are  yet  un- 
folded; are, 

^  Fallows  appear  to  have  received  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  melioration.  The  turnep 
fallow  of  No.  2.  is  in  a  ftate  of  tilth  (friability, 
toelfownefs)  in  which  I  have  not,  I  think,  feen 
plowed  ground  before ;  owing,  perhaps,  not 
more  to  the  drynefs  of  the  fummer,  than,  to 
the  froft  in  winter,  when  it  lay  in  ribs,  or  nar- 
row  fingle-furroyf  trenphesi  The  rootweed^ 
appear  io  hs  totally  annihilated;  and  thi 
"""''  %      "   '       .     "  ■     '      '■'  feed* 
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t 

feeds  of  weeds,  unlocked  by  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  foil,  and  now  fufficieriSfy  rooiftened 
by  the  late  rains,  are  fpending  themfelves : 
the  furface  green  with  feminal  weeds. 
'  Fallows  that  have  this  fiimmer  deceived  to- 
lerably good  .management,  will;  it  is  highly 
probable,  communicate  a  degree,  of  fertility 
to  the  foil  for  fome  years  to  come ;  .  and 
it  is  equally  probablej  th^t  foik  not  in  "a 
ftate  of  fallow  will  receive  a  fimilar  degrefe  df 
improvement, v  from  their  texture  being 
broken  by  the  froft*.  and  their  crudities 
drawn  out  or  corre&ed^to  anunufual  depths, 
by  the  fun.  I  fpeak  more  particularly  of 
ftrong  and  middle  foils.  There  is  indeed  an 
idea,  which  is  probably  of  ancient  date,  as  it 
has  grown  into  a  maxim,  that  *'  a  dry  fummej 
was  never, bad  for  England  *,"  * 

'  No  turneps,  except  a  few  patches  which 

*  •         ■ »  •  .  •  *  -' 

were  fown  early,  when,  the  fpring  moifture, 

',*■••*  » 

was  not  yet  exhaufted,  and  when  their  ene-t. 
mies — from  what  caufe  is  a  fp^ftery^per-. 

haps 

•  The  fumxnez  of  1786  I  fpent  in  Lpndon,  and  eaiu. . 
not  (peak,  from  my  own  obfervation,  of  its  crops.  The 
.fomcier  of  17S7  fhewedTuch  a  ftrength  of  Vegetation  as 
I  never  have,  in  any  other  fummtr,  obferved^.  See  - 
Jx>*Xf  Eco*.  v.  i.  p.  280. 
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haps  for  want -of  a  Ihower  to  affift  their  ex- 
tlufion — fuffered  the  plants  to  rife  .without  a 
check.  But  the  middle  and  the  later  fo wings 
have  been  cut  off  wholly  by  the  beetle  and 
ihebug;  which  would  not  fuffer  the  cater- 
pillars, though  numbers  of  flies  were  amono- 
'  them,  to  partake  of  the  fpoil ; » th£  plants  being 
commonly  devoured  before  the  eggs  of  the 
tenthrf  do  had  time  to  be  matured.  I  found 
one  nearly  ready  for  cacclufion,  and  another 
half  naked  in  its  nidus  ;  part  of  which  had 
been  devoured  by  the  rapacious  beetle. 

Afcarcity  of  hay.  Not  one  fourth  of  a  com- 
mon crop ;  including  both  meadows  and  up- 
per lands.     See  min.  56. 

An  unevennefs  in  corn  crops  :  occafioned  by 
the  wheat  being  injured  by  the  frofts ;  and 
the  fpring  corn  rifing  partially ;  through  a 
want  of  fufficient  moifture,  at  the  time  of 
lowing ;  appearing,  throughout  fummer,  in 
two  or  perhaps  three  crops. 

Aplmnpnefs  of  grain:  efpecially  of  wheat, 
and  of  oats  that  wexe  fown  early  *. 

Afcarcity 

*  Mr.  Bage,  of  Elford,  on;  whofe  accuracy  I  can 
rely,  mentions  a  remarkable  circumftance  refpe&ing  his 
wheat ;  which,  this  harveft,  U  fa  full  in  the  ear,  that 

while 


> 
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A  fear  city  of  cbeefe.  Not  more,  perhaps, 
than  two  thirds  of  the  common  make  of 
fodors  cheefe  will  go  to  market* 
•  A  fear  city  of  fat  cattle.  It  is  probable  that' 
half  of  the  "  feeders"  in  the  diftrift  *re  not 
of  more  value  now  than  they  were  when 
turned  to  grafs ;  and  ftill  more  probable,  that 
not  one  in  ten  is  what  is  termed  good  beef. 
See  min.  53. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  dry  fummer  is  likely 
to  produce,  in  the  firft  inftance,  a  very  bad 
year  for  farmers ;  and  all  the  confolation  they 
have  at  prefent,  is  the  hope  of  a  fucceffion  of 

better  crops  in  future  *. 

August  21.  The  laft  fortnight  has  been 
almoft  continually  rainy !  no  poffibility  of 
carrying  corn,  in  tolerable  order,  until  to- 
day. And  this  day  happens  to  be  Sunday  f ! 

Took 

while  the  ftraiv  was  yet  underripe,  the  grain,  affiHed 
by  the  late  fhowers  and  gleams,  burft  its  bounds,  fliew* 
ing  itfelf  to  the  eye  as  it  flood  upon  the  flails ;  and  fhed* 
ding,  in  the  aft  of  reaping,  a  quantity  nearly  equal  t<? 
the  feed  (own  ! 

*  Great  quantities  of  mujbrooms,  and  of  ivafps,  werd 
other  confequences  of  the  dry  fummer  of  Eighty-five* 

■f  Neverthelefs,  fome  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I  find,  had  good  fenfe  aud  gratitude  enough  to  fecurc 
a  confiderable  part  of  their  wheat  crops. 
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Tdolt  a  ride  in  the  rtiorning  to  fee  the  ftati 
of  the  corh  crops*  The  wheats  rnoftly  cut$ 
and  almoft  all  Handing  in  "  (buck,"  except 
a  few  loads  carried  laft  night.  Barley  .•— *± 
good  deal  down,  and  very  much  difcolbured* 
and  fome  beginning  to  "  fprit."  Crops,  in  ge* 
neral,  thin  ;  in  the  common  fields  very  thih  ; 
—barley,  on  a  par,  not  half  a  crop,  Oats  :— 
fome  carried  : '  many  down  :  ftraw  much  in- 
jured :  crop  very  bad  : — efpecially  in  the 
common  fields,  fcarcely  worth  mowing  :  the 
oat  crop  throughout  not  half  a  common 
crop.  Beans: — rnoftly  down.  Crop,  exe-r 
crable !  not  beans,  but  the  ftraw  of  catiock  * 
whofe  feeds  would  lie  thick  enough  to  hide 
the  furface,  had  not  part  of  it  been  fwallowed, 
before  the  rain,  by  the  fiffures  or  cracks; 
running  down,  perhaps,  fome  feet  deep!  Yet 
fucceeding  generations  may  wonder  how  it 
came  there. 

August  30.  Yefterday,  in  much  proba- 
bility, the  barometer  and  hygrometer  were  in- 
ftrumental  in  faving  three  times  their  coft.  I 
had  fome  wheat  to  carry,  and  fome  barley  to 
mow.  The  wheat  was  in  fine  order,  except 
the  immediate  buts  of  the  fli eaves,;  which, 
being  fet  up  when  the  ground  was'moift,  the 

bottom* 
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bottoms  remained  damp  and  dirty ;  the 
ftraggling  ears  which  happened  to  touch 
the  ground  being  fome  of  them  damaged. 
It  was  therefore  proper  that  the  fhucks 
(hould  be  laid  open,  and  the  buts  aired, 
before  they  wtire  carried ;  and  my  original 
intentions  were  to  have  mown  barley  in  the 
morning,  and  to  have  carried  wheat  in  the 
afternoon  ;  allowing  the  buts  and  the  inner 
fides  of  the  (heaves  all  the  forenoon  fun  and 
air  to  dry  them. 

The  three  preceding  days  had  been  to- 
lerable harveft  weather,  and  the  early  part  of 
the  morning  was  bright  and  fine  :  general 
appearances,  then,  befpoke  a  fine  day.  But 
the  barometer 9  though  high  (3!°  heavy),  was 
finking-;  the  hygrometer  getting  moift.  The 
preceding  morning  had  been-  marked  by  a 
white  frqfi  (the  firft  this  autumn),  and  the 
canopy  the  two  preceding  days  had  been  fre- 
quently fcattered  with  ftreamers.  The  fun, 
too,  began,  as  the  day  advanced,  to  lofe  its 
fplendor,  and  to  play  at  hide-and-feek 
among  the  clouds. 

I  therefore,  at  length,  concluded  to  fecure 
the  wheat;  fending  a  boy  before  to  open  the 
(bucks,  by  laying  the  fheaves  down  gently 

upoii 
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upon  their  backs  :  by  which  means  moft  of 
the  buts  had  two  or  three  hours  wind  jnd 
partial  fun  to  dry  them ;  and  the  ears  having 
been  uncapped  the  day  before,  the  whole  was 
carried  in  good  order. 

The  laft  load  was  barely  in  the  barn  when 
It  began  to  rain  ;  it  has  continued,  (howery 
ever  fince  ;  and  how  rains  very  hard  ! 

But,  thanks  to  the  barometer,  oii  which 
chiefly  I  refted  my  judgement,  and  which  is 
now  below;  par  !  the  Wheat  is  in  the  baril* 
and  the  barley  ftill  (landing. 

August  31.  A  valley,  with  a  fiver  in  it, 
appears  to  haVe  an  influence  onjhowers.  It  is 
a  common  dbferV&tion  in  this  country^  that 
the  Trent  draws  away  fhowers  from  this 
neighbourhood  :  and  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Tame  feems  to  have  a  fimilar 
effeft. 

September  i.  register  of  the  wea* 
titer  of  Attgust,  The  laft  has  been  a 
jtainy  month  ;  with  only  one  interval  of  fair 
Weather,  No  thunder*  except  once,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  Hence,  'perhaps, 
the  weather  has  been  influenced  chiefly  by 
the  weight  andw0^#r*oftheatmofphere;  and 
Vot,  I,  N  The 
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Thie  barometer  and  tygtoweter  have,  of 
cewf^  been  truly  prognoftic :  except  in  one* 
inftanee,  when  a  quantity  of  radii  fell,  without 
any  other  previous  change  in  the  atmosphere*  * 
than  a  fenfible  chillinefs;  which  was  fiifficiently 
noticed  by  the  thermometer ;  but  which  made 
a  ftil!  greater  impreffion  on  the  ferries. 

This  chillinefs  and  the  rain  were  brought 
by  a  brifk  north  wind,  after  a.  fuccedion  of 
fouthweft  grinds.  The  clouds  of  vapour* 
were    probably  returning  in   a  condenfed 

ftate,  apd  finding  our  atmofphexe  in  a  (late 
comparatively  rarefied,  only  i§°  heavy, 
they  of  courfe  fell :  and  this,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  air  near  the  earth  was  50  dry. 

Hence,  when  the  barometer  is  about  par^ 
no  dependance  can  be  had  on  the  weather  y 
not  only  lightning,  but  the  wind,  is  able  to 
influence  it ;  and,  of  courfe,  every  minute 
circumftance  of  the  atmofphere  fhould  he 
attended  to,  with  double  diligence* 

October  .i«-  The  register  of  the  wea- 
ther of  Seexembjer.  Another  rainy  naoath  I 
with,  however,  feveral  Abort  intervals  of  faur 
weather*    With  frequent  fogs  >  and  ibmes 

thunder 
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tarn. 


abotit,  or  below,  v&r ;  u 


the  Watte  of  the  month,  when  it  rofe  from 
3I0  light  to  jf*  heavy  in  forty-eight  hours ! 
tt  moft  extraordinary  rife.  The  cimfequence 
ef  which  was,  after  a  deluge  of  rain,  three  or 

four  foir  days*  • 

The  hygrometer,  above  pdr,  the  whole 
tnonth^  notwithftanding  the  wetneft  of  the 
weather  1  a  moft  interefting  circumftancc. 

The  wi*i>  wavering  1  principally  fouth  or 
fouthweft ;  frequently  ftrong.  ,  Shifting 
round  to  the  northeaft,  brought  a  fall  of 
rain. 

Af&drawces.  Small  livid  underfilling  clouds 
Were  pretty ,  certain  forerunners  oi  heavy 
(bowers.  The  fettuig  Tun  (when  obferved) 
generally  foul. 

General  Observations.  On  the  whole 
tif  this  futtuner's  experience,  I  have  been  lefs 
certain  than  on  that  of  the  laft :  owing  prin* 
cipally  to  the  barometer  refting  about  ^  par  j 
the  atroofphere  remaining  in  equilibrium; 
fuTceptible  of  the  llighteft  alteration  of  moif- 
tore,  wind,  lightning,  or  other  impulfe. 

N  %  Cojtfidcringj 
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Confidering,  however,  this  qircumftance, 
as  well  as  that  of  my  feldom  having  an, op- 
portunity of  feding  the  '  weftenr  horizon, 
during  the  fetting  of  the  fan;  and  with  thefe,' 
the  extreme  wetneft  of  the  corn  Karveft: 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  left  remarkable  that  I 
fhould  have,  jbeei)  caught  pnty..ome,  this  fum- 
mer,  than  that  laft  fummer  I  (hould  sfcape 
without  an  accident-     ' 

At  prefent,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that, 
by  attending  to  the  .bathometer  and  the 
setting  sun,  only,  the  weather  may  before- 
told,  frequently  for  t;hree  or  four^d'ays,  ge-^ 
n^rally  for  twenty-four  hours  (a  length  of 
time  effentially  Serviceable  to  a  farmer)  with 
a  degree  of  certainty  :  provided  the  atmo- 
fphere  be  not,  in  the  mean  time,  agitated  by 
thunder  and  lightning  j  againft  which  there 
appears  to  be,  at  prefent,  no  certain  guard* 
They  will  fometimes  forefhow  themfelves  for 
feveral  hours,  in  the  figure  and  colour  of  the 
clouds  :  *  but  in  general,  perhaps,  they  are  not 
there  to  be  foretfeen  :  and  the  grand  defidera- 
tum  now  wanted  is  a  prognoftic  of  light- 
ning,  as  well  as  a  teft  of  the  prefence  of  the 
ele&ricaf  fluid,  or  thematter  of  lightning  ;*asr 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  has  itfe'in* 

fluencc 
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fluence  on  the  atmofphere ;  though  it "do.not 

* 

fhow  itfelf  in  lightning,  orftill  more  forcibly 
declare  itfelf  in  thunder.  / 

But  fuppofing  that  even  thunder,  the  moft 
certain  harbinger  of  rain,  cannot  be  fore- 
known with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  this, 
confidering  its  comparative  unfrequency, 
ought  to  be  no  difcouragement  to  the  far- 
mer. 

The  failor,  though  he  cannot  calculate 
the  longitude,  with  certainty,  is  neverthelefs 
atfiduous  in  making  and  regiftering  his  gb^ 
fervations, 

To  purfue  the  comparifon,  a  farmer  without 
a  barometer,  in  haytime  and  harvest*, 
is  a  failor  at  fea  without  a  quadrant.    And, 

N  3  in 

*  From  general  obfervation,  as  well  as  from  the  in* 
cidents  regiftered  aforegoing,  the  weather  appears  to 
be  influenced,  in  fome  degree  at  leaft,  by  different  caufes, 
in  different  feafons  :  and  although  it  may  not  be  wrong 
to  obferve thefe  influences,  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  ;  yet  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  fads 
arifing  from  fiich  obfervations,  ought  not,  in  drawing 
inferences,  to  be  mixed 'with  thofe  collected  in  the  sum* 
mer  months.  For  other  remarks  on  this  fubjeft,  fe« 
JJxp,  and  Obs.  on  Agr.  and  the  Weather,  p.  155, 
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in  fhe  ftri&nefs  of  good  management,  it  is 
not  lefs  requifite  to  tke  Utter,  in  that  fituation, 
to  be  attentive  to  his  log-1x>ok>  than  for  the 
former,  in  thofe  feafons,  to  pay  due  attentioq 
to  his  regifter. 

To  the  ftudent,  at  Jeaft,  a  ma  $15  t  Eft  is  ia- 
difpenfibly  requifite :  it  is  not  merely  a  ftimu* 
lus  phis  attention,  but, by  preferving^vilar. 
no  memory  can  retain,  becomes  an  authentic 

document  of  ftudy :  a  record  of  reference 
%o  a  combination,  of  fafts :  the  pureft  foun-, 

tain  from  which  to  draw  pra^Cjtl  Ipuyqfc 
Wge, 
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GENERAL    MANAGEMENT 

( 

O  F 

r 

FARM    S. 

THE  OBJECTS  of  the  Midland  huf- 
bandry  vary,  in  different  quarters  of  the 
.general  pistrict,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  and  as  will  more  fully  appear  in 
the  courfe  of  this  volume. 

In  the  district  of  the  station,  the 
four  grand  objedts  are  njixed  in  a  Angular 
manner : 

Grain  of  almoft  every  fpecies ; 

Breeding  in  all  its  branches  ; 

Dairying  on  a  large  fcale ;  and 

Grazing,  both  cattle  and  fl>eep  •• 

N  4  The 

*  And  to  thefe  might  be  added  a  fifth, — bobbin  o  j 
which  is  not  here,  a§  in  other  diftridt$,  confined  to 
what  might   be  called  profeflional  dealers,  bi}t  enter*, 
more  or  lefs,  into  the  bufijiefs  of  farpurs ;  as  will  ap~ 
pear  ix>  min.  107. 
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The  outlines  of  management  confift  in 
Jceeping  the  land  in  grafs  and  corn,  alternately, 

under  a  Angular  fyftem  of  praftice ;  and  in 
applying  the  grafs  to  the  breeding  of  heifers 

for  the  dairy,  to  dairying,  and  to  the  grazing 

of  barren  and  aged  cows ;  with  a  mixture  of 

ewes  and  lambs  for  the  butcher  :  all  together, 

a  beautifully  fimple  fyftem  of  management ; 

and,  being  profe,cuted  on  large  farms,  and 
by  wealthy  and  fpirited  farmers,  becomes 
3,  Angularly  interefting  fubjeft  of  ftudy. 

In  giving  a  detail  of  the  arable  mai 
hagement,  I  fhall  attend  folely  to  the. in- 
closed townships  ;  which,  whether  the 
inclofures  be  new  or  of  an  older  date,  are 
cultivated  under  the  fame  courfe  of  manage- 
ment *, 

References 

*  The  hufbandry  of  com  m  on  f  1  e l  d s  is  the  fame  in 
mofl  parts  of  the  ifland ;  as  if  a  general  order  or  arret  had, 
at  fome  early  period,  gone  forth  for  their  regulation. 
In  Yorkfhire,  in  Glocefterfhire,  and  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  one  uniform  practice  prevails:  unifdrm,  J 
mean,  in  the  outline :  in  the  minuti*  differences  are 
traceable ;  and  as,  in  a  few  years,  the  common  field 
hufbandry  of  this  ifland  will  probably  be  no  more,  I 
endeavoured  to  catch  thefe  minutial  differences  in  tho 
^{jdland  Counties.     See  min.  98. 
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References  to  the  Minutes  relating  to 

the  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

For  converfation  <  and  refle&ions  on  the 
aralle  management  of  this  diftrift,  fee  min. 

*9' 

For  a  caution  to  the  occupiers  pf  extra- 
parochial  farms,  33. 

For  general  refie&ions  on  the  bujinefs  of 
farming,  67. 

For  an  inftance  of  impolitic  management 
jta  an  outgoing  tenant,  76. 

For  obf.  on  neatnefs  arid  mhutial  manage- 
ment, 78. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  ufe  of  experiments 
to  farmers,  89. 

For  reflections  on  jobbing,  107. 

For  m  inftance  of  the  folly  of  /peculating 
jnfruf^ndiy,  114* 
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COURSE  Of    HUSBANDRY. 

NO  circumftance  belonging  to  {he  pre* 

vincial  pra&ice  of  this  kingdom  has  been, 
to  me,  a  matter  of  more  furpiize,  thap  the 
juccfssion  of  props,  in  the  prevailing 
pra&ice  of  this  diftrift. 

The  general  principle  of  manage- 
ment is  that  upon  which  every  middlefoiled 
fdiftrid  ought  to  form  its  pra&ice :  namely, 

that   of    CHANGING     THE     PRODUCE,     from 

grafs  to  arable  crops,  and  from  grain  to 
Jierbage. 

,  But  whether  the  minutije  of  pra&ice, 
eftablilhed  in  the  diftrid:  under  furvey,  be 
eligible  in  every  other  middlefoiled  diftridt, 
I  mean  not  here  to  fay.  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  faithful  regifter  of  the  pra&ice,  and 
leave  the  reader  to.  adopt  the  whole,  or  fucht 
part  of  it  as  may  be  found  eligible  in  his 
own  fituation. 


I 
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-    In  the  prpvaiJirig  pra&ice  of  the  difWft  ;-* 
a  pra&ice  whofq,  origin  J  have  not  been  aBIe 
to  trace,  having  been  prevalent  in  the  in- 
clofed  townfhips,  I' undemand,  time  imme* 
morial ;— rthe  courfe  of  management  is  this : 

The  land  having  lain  fi$  or  feven  years  in  a 
ftate  of  sward, — provincially  "  turf,"-— it 
is  broken  up,  by  a  lingle  plowing,  for  oatsj 

the  oat  ftubble  plowed  two  or  three  finals  for 

•    .  -  •  • 

wheat  ;  and  the  wheat  ftubble  wjnterfal* 
lowed,  for  barley  and  qrass  sepds  ;t— let? 
ting  the  land  lie,  during  another  period  of  fi* 
or  feven  years,  in  herbage  ;  and  then,  again, 
4  breaking  it  up,  for  the  fame  Angular  suc-i 

CESSION  of  ARABLE  CROPS. 

There  are  men,  however,  who  qbje&  tQ} 
this  pradtice,  arguing  that  the  foil  cannot  bf 
fcept  fuffictently  clean  under  this  courfe  of  ma? 
jiagement ;  and  on  the  lighter  lands,  on  th$ 
foreft  fide  of  the  diftrid,  it  is  become  pre^ 
valent  tp  clean  the  foil,  for  bafUy  and  graft 
feeds,,  by  a  tu&nep  fallow  ;  a  pra&ic^ 
^hichhas  fpnead  jtfelf,  jnore  or  }efs,  over  the 
whole  diftrift.  But  the  turnep  crop,  as  will 
be  (hewn  under  the  head  ITurneps,  is  lofing 
ground,  o$  the  (trongq:  foils  j  on  which, 

W9 
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nine  acres  of  ten  are  kept  as  regularly  under 
the  courfe  of 

Turf, 

Oats, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Turf, 
as  the  lands  of  Norfolk  are  under  the  Nprfolk 
fyftem  of  management. 

For  reflections  on  this  extraordinary  courfe, 
feeMiN.  19, 


*7- 

SOIL  and  its  MANAGEMENT. 

THE  SPECIES  OF  SOILS  have  already 
been  mentioned,  in  defcribing  thediftrift  at 

large;  the  prevailing  fpecies  bejng  a  deep 
sandy  loam;  varying,  however,  inftrength 
and  produ&ivenefs :  but,  taken  throughout, 
few  diftri&s  can  equal  the  diftrift  of  the  pre* 
fent  ftation,  in  uniformity  of  foil ;  the  va- 
riations in  produ&ivenefs  being  frequently  oc-. 
cafioned  by  / 

ThQ 
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The  subsoil,  which,  though  likewife  re- 
markably uniform,  is  not  altogether  fo.  Beds 
of  fund,  and  thin  feams  of  gravel,  are  found  in 

different  parts  of  it ;  and  a  red  clay, — provin- 
cially  "  marl," — in  others ;  but  the  prevailing 
luBfoilis  zfandy  loam  or  brick  earth ;  varying, 
like  the  foil,  fomewhat  in  ftrength. 

This  variation  of  fubfoil  is  a  natural  caufc 
of  variation  in  the  produdtivenefs  of  the  foil : 
water,  imbibed  by  the  abforbent  ftrata,  and 
checked  in  its  courfe  by  the  retentive,  is  pent 
up,  and  forced  toward  thefurface;  rendering 
the  foil  cold  and  ungenial. 

Neverthelefs,  underdraining  found  its 
way,  late,  into  this  diftrift.  Its  firft  appear- 
ance in  it  was  upon  this  eftate,  about  tjiirty 
years  ago ;  when  fome  men  from  the  More- 
lands  of  Staffordfhire,  into  which  it  is  pro- 
vable the  art  had  travelled  out  of  Lancalhire, 
brought  it  into  this  country. 

. Its  eft'ablijhment  here,  was  probably  owing 
to  a  mere  circumftance.  A  fanner  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ftruck  with  this  novel  prac- 
tice, prevailed  upon  one  of  his  labourers, 
who  was  a  clever  fellow  at  a  *  dyche/'  to  go 
and  fee  thefe  "  foreigners"  at  work.    He 

went, 
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1*efit,  caught  their  art  and  tlxw  tocik  in-  his 
eye;  brought  then^  both  away  with  binary 
got  tools  made  j  commenced  "  tougher  ;'*  and 
ftiU  remains  the  moft  experienced  of  thd 
*Jiftri(S  :  though*  from  him*,  feveral  others 
tave  taken  up,  and  long  followed, ,  the  bn* 
•«  *ffeefs ;  fo  that,  in  the  courfe  ef  a-  few  year% 
moft  of  the  principal  farms  have  been  "  gone 

over  :"  that  is,  have  received  the  benefits  of 
this  cardinal  improvement. 

Thus  genius  and  judgement,  when  happily 
joined,  are  valuable,  even  in  a  ditch.  Oli* 
Samuel,  "Who  is  furnamed  CleverdycHe, 
and  from  whom  I  have  thefe  particulars,  is* 
in  truth,  a  genius  of  the  firft  caft*  See 
kin.  1064 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  previous  to 
the  introdu&ion  ©F  the  prefent  art,  a  fpeciea 

of  underdrainiitg  had  been  pra&ifed  in  this 
diftrift,-^with  three  alder  POLES1;  which 
have  frequently  been  found,  not:  by  old  $** 
mud  only,  but  by  other  experienced  foughers, 
buried  in  very  wet  boggy  patches,  one  fcpoit 
two,  in  the  triangular  manner ;  forming  & 
kind  of  pipe  in  the  center* '  -  *** 

But  it  does  not  appear,  by  the  fituationfc  ifl 
which  thefe  poles  are  found,  thafthe  modern 

art 
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art  of  "  killing  fprings,*  as  it  is  tinned,  wa* 
known  to  the  ancient  foughers. 

The  material  of  foughing  made  ufe  o£ 
by  theMorelanders^waa  wood :  and  old  Samuel 
continued  to  drain  with  this  material  for 
many  years.  But  finding,  that,  in  the  courfc 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  the  fprings  broft^ 
cjut  again,  he  has  not,  for  many  years,  ufed 
wood;  except  in  very  difficult  cafes ;  and 
then  not  alone*  He  reckons  twelve  or  four- 
teen years'  to  be  the  longeft  duration  of  wood 
drains ;  let  them  be  ever  fo  well  made. 

The  ufea  of  wood  were,  therefore,  fuper-» 
feded  byj&Wtf ;  pebbles— provihcially "  bowl- 
ders/'— picked  off  the  amble  land ;  the  only 
(tone  the  country  affords  ;  and  better  ftones 
for  the  purpofe  need  not  be  had.  Withthefe 
ftones,  the  principal  part  of  the  effective 
drains  now  in  the  country  have  been  done* 
The  method  of  forming  thefe  drams  will  ap- 
pear in  m  in.  1 06. 

Sad  or  "  turf"  drains  have  likewife  bees 
introduced  into  this  diftrkft;  but  thro'  * 
diffefttW^Shannel ;  and  in  a  manner  which 
ought  hc$i£  be  palled  unnoticed;  as  it  fhews 
FH*t%maybe  expe&ed:  from  the  experience 

and 
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and  example  of  the  fuperior  clafs  of  profef- 
fional  hufbandmen,  affifted  by  the  fpirited 
encouragement  of  landed  gentlemen.  : 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  William 
More  of  Thorpe,  in  Ms  neighbonrhoodyhav-? 
ingobferved,  in  a  diftant  diftri&,  this  method 
<tf  draining,  mentioned  it  to  his  landlord,  the 
late.Mr.lNGE  of  Litchfield  (l*hofe  chancer, 
as  a  landlord,  and  as  a  rhagiftrate,  was  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country),  and  intimated  his  defire; 
to  make  a  trial  of  it*  The  reply  was, — "  Send- 
for  a  man,  and  I  will  fet  him  to  work ;  and 
if  you  think  it  will  anfjarer,  you  may  then 
employ  him ;  if  not,  I  will  allow  you  his  ex- 

pences."  A  man  was  fent  for,  and  the  foil 
being  found  proper  for  this  mode  of  draining^ 
he  was  employed  fome  length  of  time.;  the 
tenant  paying  his  wages ;  the  landlord*  th6 
-expences  of  his  journey. 

From  Thorpe  this  method  of  underdrain-' 
ing  travelled  into  Leicefterfhire  ;  where  MrJ 
Paget,  a  fuperior  manager  of  jthe  bigheft 
clafs  of  yeomanry,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  art,,  taught  it  to  his  labourers,  pra&ifed  it 
on  an  extenfive  fcale  upon  his  own  eftate^and 
has  fent  young  men,  of  his  inftrufting,  into 
various  diftri&s  as  fod-dxainers :    even  t$i» 

aeighK 
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neighbourhood  has,  now,  T  its  fod-drainirig 
done  by  men  from  that  quarter. 

How  fortunate  for  rural  affairs,  when  genius 
becomes  aflifted  by  fcience  and  felf-praftice !' 

•        ■        *      * 

What  may  not  be  expe&ed  from  profeflional 
men  of  this  defcription  ! 

The  outline  of  the  method  of  forming  fod- 
drains,  here,  is  this :  The  upper  part  of  the 
trench  is  opened  with  a  common  fpade,  nine 

m 

to  twelve  inches  wide  at  the  bottom4;  and  to 
a  depth  fui table  to  the  given  fituatidii ;  leav- 
ing it  with  a  fmooth,  even  bottom:. in  the 
middle  of  which  a  narrow  channel  is  funk 
with  a  draining  tool  *,  and  cleared1  with  a 
fcoop,  to  a  depth  proportioned  to  the  firmnefs 

*  > 

of  the  fubftratum,  in  which  it  is  made;  leaving 
A  fair  even  "  fhoulder"  on  either  fide;  on 
which  flioulders  the  firft  fpit  or  fod  is  laid* 
with  the  grafsfide  downward,  and,  being  trod 
down  .firm  and  clofe,  the  trench  is  filled  yp 
with  the  expavated  mould, 

If  the  fubfoil  be  too  tender  to  bear  the  fod, 
or  of  too  loofe  and  crumbly  a  texture  to  ftand 
firmly  without "  running  in,"  the  wide  trench 
is  funk  down  to  the  required  depth,  and 
jfhou Jders  formed  with  fods,  cut  fquare3  and  fet 

1    firmly 

*  Sec  Norf.  Econ.  M*N.  x. 
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firmly  on  eacji  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench ; 
leaving  a  channel  three  or  four  inches  wide 
between  them  ;  and  laying  the  inverted  fod 
upon  thefe  artificial  fhqulders. 

The  expence,  in  either  cafe,  about  a  penny 
a  yard ;  which,  beingj  the  whole  expence,  is 
very  low. 

Neverthelefs,  the  duration  of  fod-drains,  if 
the  fubllrata  be  fufficiently  firm,  appears  to 
be  much  longer  than  thofe  of  wood,  and^ 
perhaps,  equal,  in  fome  fituations,  to  thofe  of 
ftone. 

Mr.  More  (bowed  me  fome,  which  had  been 
made  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  perfect,  afting,  in  wet  wea^ 
fher,  as  well  now  as  they  did  the  firft  year. 
On  cutting  through  fome  of  thefe  old  drains, 
and  examining  them  carefully,  he  found  the 
fod  had,ui}itpd  fntimately  wi;h  the  mould  of 
the  fubfoil,  jnto  one:  firm  mafs  ;  forming  a 
regular  arch;  tfie  pipe^  fo  far  from  being 

warped  up  or  even  fouled,  was  wider  than 

.»  *  »' 

when  it  was  made.  Polecats  and  other  ver- 
min  buffp^y  in  thefe  drains : — this,  reafon 
fuggefts,  would,  in  making  their  inner  cham- 
bers, be  liable  to  clofe  the  pipe.  Moles  are, 
in  theory,  (till  more  formidable  enemies.  But 
rafon  and  theory  cannot  fet  afide  fads, 

M*, 
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'  Mr.  Paget,  like^Sfe,-  having  oafalioh  to; 
make  fome  additional  drains  in  a  .ground 
which  had  been  fod-drained,  fome  ten  t  or- 
twelve years,  found, incutting  atrofoflhe  old 
4&*ns;  that  they  wierein  a  Hate  of  chigh  prc- 
fervation.  "  T  ,...,. 

-Fallowing.  I  .The.  prevailing  feJ]ow\of 
this  diftriA  is  the  pin-fallow >  for  barley  (fee  the* 
article  B arley)..;/ the  fummer fallow  is  rarely  . 
attempted ;  and  the  turnep  fallout,  as,  has  b^en 
ijitimated,  is  confined, '  at  preipnt,  £0  the 
pra&ice  of  a  few  individuals.  .     „ 

If  fallowing  can  be  difpenfed  wjth  in  any 
cafe,  it  may  be  under  the  management  of  this 
diftridl,  where  only  three  arable  crops  are  taken 
before  the  land  be  laid  down  again  to  grafs. 
But  even  under  this  rmanagemerit,  much,  of 
the  land  is  foul  and  unprodu&ive,  through 
the  warn:  9f  being  falloyeji*     .  „,r    • 

And  it  is  a  fadt,  which  ought  not,  to  J?ft 
concealed,  that  one  of  the  firft  managers  in 
the  diftridt  is  averfe  to  the  pin-fallow  pra&ice. 
His  argument  is  ftrong.  "  See  what  a  piece 
of  feeds  (n*y  grafs  and  the  clovers)  after  a  tur- 
nep fallow  will  do.  It  will  require  3  cow 
and  perhaps  five  or  fix  fheep  an  acre  to  keep 
if  down ;  efpecially  in  the  fpring  when  grafs 

0  z  is 
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16  valuable.  ■  But  look  into  a  piece  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres  of  turf,  after  fin  fallow,  and. 
you  won't  fee,  perhaps,  more  than  five  or  fix 
cows  and  a  few  draggling  flieep  in  it :  with* 
fome  parts  eaten  as  bare  as  a  common,  and 
others  fcarcely  touched." 

Forqn  inftance  of  practice  in  Jkmmer  faU 
tewing j  fee  m in.  18. 

For  a  propofed  improvement  of  the  pin< 
fallow,  fteMiN.  19. 

For  the  origin  and  caufe  of  high  ridges y  fed 
min.  21. 

For  an  inftance  of  prance  in  fur  face  drain- 

For  inftance  of  practice  in  the  reclaiming  of 
pit  places,  '35. 

For  inftance  of  pradUce  in  under  draining 9 
fee  io6. 

For  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of  fod  drains % 
fee  109* 
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And  their  . 

\ 

MANAGE  ME  N  1\ 

THE  SPECIES  OF  MANURE  made  ufe 
ttf,  here,  are  dung,  eims,  and  what  is  called 

^  MARL  V' 

Dunc  is  become,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
ta  extravagant  fpecies  of  manure.  I  have 
found  it  nowhere  elfe  fo  highly  valued*  Half 
kt  guinea  a  load  is  not  an  uncommon  price. 
The  load,  however,  is  large :  that  of  a  wag- 
gon, with  five  horfes.    Neverthelefs,  the  price 

O  3  is 

*  The  conEs  of  horK£,  crufhcd  in  a  mill,  have 
been  fifed  in  this  diftrift ;  hat  with  what  fuccefs  I  have 
.*ot  learnt.  As  an  animal  production,  there  can  be 
little  doabt  of  their  efficacy  :  the  only  objection  to  them 
in  the  difficulty  *f  reducing  them. 
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is  a  ftrong  evidence  of  the  ftrength  and  fpirit 
of  the  farmers  of  this  diftridt.  The  garden* 
of  Tamworth  *  may,  however,  be,  in  fome 
meafure,*the  caufe  of  this  extreme  dearnefsl 

In  the  management  of  dung,  one  cir- 
cumftance,  .chiefly,  requires  to  be  particula- 
rized :  th?  method  offpreading  it  on  the  land. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  kingdom, 
dung  is  fet  upon  the  land  in  hillocks,  and 
fpread,  afterward,  by  a  man  ftanding  on  the 
ground.  But,  here,  the  prevailing  cuftom  is 
to  fpread  it  out  of  the  carriage,  as  it  is  brought 
into  the  field ;  by  a  man  or  men,  ftanding  on 
the  carriage.  '  7 

For  the  minutiae  of  this  practice,  fee  mi  k.  i  2* 

For  farther  obfervations  on  it,  fee  m  in.  18. 
. !  Lime  is,  here,  in  high  eftimation,  among 
farmers  in  general ;  though  fome  few  indivi- 
duals qbjeft  to  it. 

.  In  the  ordinary  practice  "of  the  diftrift,  a 
fallow  is  feldom  made  without  being  dreffed 

witbr  lime ;  under  an  idea,  that  it "  mellows" 
the  foil  and  makes  it "  work  well,"  while  in  til- 
lage ;  and  '*  fweetens/'  improves  the  quality 
of  the  herbage,  when  la$d  down  to  grafs. 

Unfor- 

^  *  See  page  17. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  diftrift  of 
the  ftation,  no  calcarious  fubftance  has  yet 
beeh  difcovered  within  it,  to  fupply  it  with 
lime,  in  quantity  as  a  manure  * :  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  fetched  *  into  this  neighbourhood^ 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles4 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  lime  in  ufe  :  the 
one  burnt  from  a  ftone  of  fiagular  hardnefsj 
the  other  from  more  common  limeftones  : 
the  firft  is  of  Angular  ftrength  as  a  manure  ; 
the  latter  of  a  more  common  quality.    The 

one,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  fome  hillocks 
in  Derbyfhire,  on  the  northern  fkirts  of  the 
Charnwood  hills ;  the  other  is  common  to  that 
quarter  and  to  the  weft  of  Staffordftiire :  the 
former  is  called BreedonVimt)  the  latter  *£icknall 
or  fValfal  lime,  from  the  nrimes  of  the  places 
in  or  near  which  they  are  principally  burnt. 

The  nature  of  the  Breedon  lime  is  a  fie 
fubyed  of  enquiry* 

A  general  dtfeription  of  it  will  appear  in 
Id  in.  2.  and  an  experiment  made  with  it,  in 
M in.  100.     All  that  remains  to  be  given  in 

O  4  » this 

•  Limeftone  is  found  cm  both  fides  df  the  Anker;  irt 
the4  neighbourhood  of  Tamworth ;  and  by  a  proper  fearch, 
•  taught  perhaps  be  fottnd  in  fufficient  quantity  to  be  pro? 
iubly  burnt  into  lim«. 
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this  place,  is  a  mtnutial  defcription,  and  the 
analyfis,  of  the  ftone. 

The  prevailing  fpecies,  of  which  the  lime 
may  be  faid  to  be  made,  is  of  this  defcri  prion ; 
The  colour,  of  the  furface  formed  by  the  nar 
tural  feams  or  fifTures,  is  a  red  or  ftrdng  flefh- 
colour;  of  that  of  old  fragments,  a  lighter 
flefhcolour ;  of  frefhbroken  fragments,  a 
lighter  blufh.  The  contexture  uniform ;  break- 
ing with  rough  furfaces;  extremely  hard, 
and  clofe,  refilling  acids  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  the  muriatic  acid  Handing  fome 
time  on  its  furface,  before  it  take  effed !  and, 
when  pounded,  diffolves  flowly  and  quietly. 
Neverthelefs,  under  the  hammer  it  flies  as  the 
St.  Vincent  (lone.    See  Glo.  Econ.  * 

One  hundred  grains  contain  only  three 
grains  of  indiflblublcr  matter,-— a  red  brick- 
duftlike  powder,  with  a  few  ruftlike  frag- 
ments. Neverthelefs,  the  tinfture  of  gaHs 
produces  no  effed  on  the  folution ;  nor  does 

the  fmell,  in  diffolving,  detedt  any  thing  of  a 

chalybeate 

*  It  is  a  noticeable  circumffanse,  fcmvever,  that  not-* 
withftanding  the  Vefemblance  "between  itoefe  two  foffils* 
the  limb  from  one  is"  w&ite  as  fnow,  from  fthe  other 
(now  under  notice)  the  colour  of  <wood  afhu!,  aad  thi»: 
notwithftanding  the  redvefe  of  the  ftone*  <  •;'  • 
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chalybeate  quality :  an  a&sJine  folution  throw- 
ing down  a  pure  white  vicarious  matter* 

Another  fpecimen  of  a  ftill  higher  red — a 
dired  ruft  colour-r-aad  which  is  fafpe<3j*d  t» 
be  a  fpecie*  of  irpn  ftoae,  proves,  under  ana? 
lyfis,  to  be  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  mail* 
rock  J  except  that  it  opntains  la  greater  pro- 
portion of  indiflbluble  fragments- 

Hence,  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  idea> 
that  Breedon  lime  contain*  fomething  of  an 
iron  quality,  is  void  of  foundation  :  an  idea, 
bowever,  which  deters  fonae  fenfible  men 
from  ufiag  it. 

The    MANAGEMENT    OF     LIME,     in    thlS 

diftrid,  is  entitled  to  lingular  praife.  In  the 
common  pr^ftice  of  the  diftridt,  the  load 
heaps  are  generally  watered,  as  they  are  thrown 
down  from  the  waggon ;  and  always  turned 
ever,  to  complete  the  falling  more  effectually. 
See  York.  Econ.  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

For  an  inftance  of  this  pra&ice,  fee  min.  3. 

Another  economical  pra&ice,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  lime,  is  equally  entitled  to  no- 
tice. If  a  quantity  of  lime  be  fetched  in  au- 
tumn or  the  early  part  of  winter,  to  be  ufed 
in  the  fpring,  when  team  labour  is  more  va- 
luable, it  is  thrown  up  into  a  regular  roof  like 

heap 
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heap  or  mound,  and  thatcht  as  a  flack !  a 
fmall  trench  being  cut  round  the  fkirts  to 
catch,  with  an  outlet  to  convey  away,  rain 
water.  By  this  admirable  precaution  the 
furface  of  the  heap,  perhaps  to  a  Cenfiderablc 
depth,  is  prevented  from  being  run  to  a  mor- 
tarlike confidence  by  the  fnows  and  rains  of 
winter,  and  thereby  rendered  in  a  manner  ufe- 

lefs  as  manure.  See  York.  Econ.  v.i.  p.  349. 

Marl.  The  red  earth  which  has  been 
fet  upon  the  lands  of  this  diftrift  in  great 
abundance,  as  "  marly9 — is  much  of  it  in  a 
manner  deftitute  of  calcarious  matter;  and,, 
of  courfe,  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  clafled 
among  marls. 

Neverthelefs,  a  red  foflil  is  found,  in  fomc 

parts  of  the  diftriA,  which  contains  a  pro* 
portion  of  calcarious  matter. 

.  The  marl  of  Croxall  (in  part,  of-  & 
ftonelike  or  flatey  contexture,  and  of  ar 
light  red  colour)  is  the  richeft  in  cakariofity  ^ 

one  hundred  grains  of  it  affording  thirty 
grains  of  calcarious  matter;  and  feventy 
grains  of  fine  impalpable  redbarkliki  powder*.. 

And 

*  This  marl  is  Angularly  tenacious  of  its  calcarious 
matter;  diflblving  remarkably  flowly.     One  hundred 

grain*** 
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And  a  marl  of  Elford  (in  Colour  and  con- 
texture various,  but  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Croxall  marl)  affords  near  tivtnty  grains  : 

Yet  the  marl  of  Barton — on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  Trent— though  fomewhat  of  a  fimi- 
lar  contexture,  but  of  a  darker  more  dufky 
colour — is  in  a  manner  deftitute  of  calcari- 
ofity  !  one  hundred  grains  of  it  yielding  little 
more  than  one  grain — not  two  grains  of  cal- 
carious  matter.  Neverthelefs  the  pit,  from 
which  I  took  the  fpecimen  under  analyfis, 
is  an  immenfe  excavation,  from  which  many 
thoufand  loads  have  been  taken. 

And  the  marls  of  this  neighbourhood 
(which  moftly  differ  in  appearance  from 
thofe  defcribed,  having  generally  that  of  a 

bloodred  clay,  interlayered,  and  fometimes 
intermingled,  with  a  white  gritty  fubftance) 
are  equally  poor  in  calcariofity. 

One 

grains,  roughly  pounded,  was  twentyfour  hours  in  dik 
folving;  and  another  hundred,  though  pulverized  to 
mere  duft,  continued  to  effervefce  twelve  hours ;  not- 
withftanding  it  was  firft  faturated  with  water,  and  after- 
ward ihook  repeatedly.  The  Breedon  {tone,  roughly 
pounded,  diflblved  in  half  the  time ;  notwithlfcnding 
its  extreme  hardnefs. 


*«*  M  AK  U.&-E&-  A 

.  One  hundred  grains  of  die  marl  o(  St  a  in- 
fold—(which  J  believe  may  be  t*ken  as  $ 
fair  fpepimen  of  the  red  clays  of  this  quarter 
of  the  diftrift)  afford  little  more  than  two 
grains  of  calcarious  matter  *.  Yet  this  is  faid 
to  be  "  famous  marl ;"  and,  from  the  pit* 
which  now  appear,  has  been  laid  on  in  great 

abundance. 

«.  ■  • 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  thefe  clays 
*re  altogether  deftitute  of  fertilising  proper* 
ties,  on  their  firft  application*  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  large  pits  which  abound,  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  diftridfc,  and  which  muft 
Jiave  been  formed  at  a  very  great  expeiice, 
fliouid  have  been  dug,  without  their  contents 
being  produdtive  of  fome  evidently,  ot  di 
leaft  apparently,  good  efFeft,  on  the  land* 
qn  which  they  have*  been  fpread. 

I  confefs,  .however,  that  this  is  but  con* 
jedture ;  and  it  may  be,  that  the  good  efFe& 
of  the  marls,  firft  defcribed*  being  experi* 
enced,  the  fajhion  was  fet ;  and,  the  diftin* 
guifhing  quality  being  unknown,  or  not  at-* 

tended 

* 

*  Lodged,  not  in  the  {Ubfianee  of  the  clay  i  bat  ilk 

Sts  natural  cracks  or  ftTurest 
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tended  to,  marls  and  clays  were  indifcrimi* 
xiately  ufed. 

The  moft  jntereflang  foft  that  can  be  brought 
home,  refpe&ing  thefe  day  pits  is,  that  they 
were?  iriade,  chiefly,  by  the  laft  generatibn ; 
and  that  the  pfefent  generation  are  ex- 
periencing, or  believing  that  they  experience,' 
an  evil  'effedfc  arifing  from  their  produce  :  the 
fertilizing  quality  of  which  (if  it  ever  exifted) 
being  now  fpent,  the  dead  clay  remains  a 
clog  to  thenative  foil ;  rendering  it  tenacious, 
and  difficult  to  work. 

This  is  at  lead  the  opinion,  of  intelligent 
profeflional  men ;  and  the  i4ea»  I  believe,,  is" 
founded  in  fait.  Lime  i?  found  to  do  away; 
this  evil  effeft ;  and  this  may  account  for  thi 
fpirit  of  liming  Jn  the  prefent  generation. 

On  the  fouthern  bank*  of  the  Anker,  is 
found  a  or«y  marl  ;  refembling,  in  general 
appearance,  the  mail  of  Norfolk,  or  rather 
the  fullersearth  of  Surrey.  Jn  contexture,  it 
1$  loofe  and  frjabje.  ■ 

This  ?arfh  is  Angularly  prodigal  of  its  cal- 
cariofity.  The  acid  being  dropped  on  its 
Surface,  it  flies  into  bubbles  as  the  Norfolk 
p;ar}.    Thjs  circumftance  added  to  that  of  a, 

{taking 


^kiDg;impravcmenLwhickI:was^fiio\^n  a< 
bejng  effedted  by  this  earth  (fee  min:.  8^.)  fc 
wis  led  to  imagine  that  it  was  of  a  quality 
fimijar  to  the  mark  of  Norfolk.  - 

.  But,  if  ova  t;he  refults  of  two  experiments-*-; 
one  of  them  made  with  granules  formed  t>y 
the  weather,  and  colle&ed  on  the.  fits,  of  im* . 
provement,  the  other  with afpeciinen » t^eiv 
from  the  pit — it  appears  that  one~bun4reck 
grains  of  this  earth  contain  no.  mope  than. 
fix  grains  of  calcarious  matter  !  "the.. refiduum 
a:  creamcoloured  faponaceous  clay,   with  a 
ftnall  proportion  of  coarfe  fand. 

Hence  it  is  evident^  that  the  acid^applied 
foperficiallyj  as  a  test,-  is  no  guide  whatever^ 
to  the  intrinlk  Quality  of  cakariousfitbftances/ 
The  marl  of  Hall  End  appears^  by  the  ddd: 
of  feafalt,  ufeda&a^TEST,  to;t>e  of  tenfold4 
toength  to  tliat  of  Cigxallj,  butrby,the  fggae 
acid,  ufe,d  as  a  menftruum,,  the^pgg  proved 
tp  be  of  fivetimes  the  ftrength  p£  the  former^ 

Awhile  the  Breeds  ftone,  whicji  appears  tp  be? 
noncalcarious  to  the  acid,  as  a  te&t,  proves, 
on  analysis,     to    be  almoft    purely.  c#l- 

carious*.      •-•;'  '    ;•'./■; :    •  "    " 
■  '  :  ., j   _■'  *<j     ...■.      •"  •   For* 

-*•       -    r  * 

*  This  By  way  of  caution,  to  thofe  who  may  have 
tccafioa    to  YcarcH  for  Vicarious  fubftattdes.      The  * 
•         '   '  #reedo*    , 
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.   For  an  account  of  the  Jireedon  Jimcj  .  fee 

MIN.  2. 

For  an  inftance  of  pra&ice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lime >  3* 

For  the  method. of fpreading  dung  .out. of 

r 

carts,  12. 

•    For  an  experiment  with  ///jag-  on  fallow  for 

barley,  18. 
For  obfervations  on  fpreading  dung  out.  of 

carts,  18. 

For  an  incident  of  plowing  in  turneps  as  a 
manure,  34. 

For  an  inftance  of  dung  being  too  dry  to 
digeft,  45.,  v  •..>.,.. 

for  an  jnftarice  of  waieririg  3  dung  heap,  47. 

For  practice  and  price,  of  mixing  manures, 
&c.  50. 

'For  refle&ions  on  growing  aquatic  manure ,  52! 

For  another  inftance  of  watering  dung,  57.  * 

For  an  inftance  of  colleftiiig  compofi,  86. 

For  an  account  of  the  mart  of  North  War- 
wickfti;re?  89/  - 

For 

fjreedon  flone  by  merely  tpuching  its  natural  furface,  iar 
fhe  ufual  way,  with  the  acid,  might  be  pafled  as  non- 
calcarious.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  if  the  furface 
be  feraped,  fo  as  to  loofen  fome  of  the'  particles  into  3 
jppwder,  it  inftantly  yields  to  ttye  acid.  * 


*&         semination;  ,* 

Fdr  inftance  of  growing  njrneps  on  a  foil 
hap,  95. 

For  experiment  with  lime  for  barley,  1 00. 
For  further  obfervationson Breedonlime,  10$. 
For  inftance  of  lime  ufed  as  a  topdrejjing,  1 08, 
For  the  efFeft  of  aquatic  manure  on  titfneps, 
fceMi^n?. 


*9 


SEMINATION, 


IN  THE  SEED  PROCESS  of  this  diftria^ 
though  there,  is  nothing  particularly  cenfur-r 
§ble,  there  is  little  to  praife.  Broadcafi 
piay  be  fajd  to  be  the  univerfal  mode  of 
f owing  :  thougjh,  pf  late  years,  drillings  3 
procefs  neyo  to  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom, 
ha*  been  tried  by  a  few  individuals,  With 
refpeft  to  planting  or  setting,  by  hand, 
I  htet  with  only  one  inftance,  and  that  with 
beans. 

In  finally  adjusting  the  furface  after 
fowing,  the  Midland  farmers  are  entitled  to 

cow- 


commendation*  Barley  lands  are  clotted, 
with  dotting  beetles ;  which,  on  ftroftg  land, 
are  perhaps  much  preferable  to  a  roller :  and 
oatlands  "  turfed :'<— *hat  is,  the  fods  torn  off 
the  plits  by  the  harrows,  and  lying  on  the 
furface,  probably  with  thpir  gfafs  fides  up- 
ward, and  of  courfe  in  a  ftate  of  vegetation, 

.ate  thrown,  by  featid,  or  with  forks,  into  hoi- 
Ipwsj  wkh  die  grafs  fide  inverted  :  thus 
lending  to  aett&efs,  clcanndk,  and  the  relief 
<*ff  the  infant  crop  ;  whole  theexpcnce  is  in* 

•conftterable  *. 

For  a  convenient  method  of  preparing  tie 
furface  of  a  whole-fuff ow  feed-plowing*  fee 
min.  20, 

For  an  iiiftattCe  of  tn  he  hoarding  the  feed,  atf . 

For  an  evidence  t>f  the  propriety  vfjb&ing 
the  wfiok  furrow  the  day  it  is  plowed,  40. 

For  obfeirations  on  fitiping  by  the  trees,  8*. 

For  further  observations  on  the  fame  fab* 
jeft,  90% 

For  opinions  on  the  change  of  feed,  91. 

Vol.  L  P  CORN 


•  By  observation,  in  my  own  pra&ice,  eleven  'acre* 
ok  ten  woman'  daytwodti,  «r  about fixptac*  mtcre. 
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CORN      WEE  D  S. 

♦  » 

THE  VEGETATING  PROCESS  of  the 
Midland  District  confifts,  merely,  in 
handweeding  ;  the  tife  of  the  hoe  being 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  farm  labourers,  and 
never  attempted  by  their  wives  or  children 
(fee  Glo.  Econ.)»  Turneps  are  the  only 
.crop  which  is  hoed;  and  this -is  generally 

done  by  gardeners  ;  or  by  men  who  make  a 
,  trade  andmyftery  of  it*  See  the  art.TuRNEPS. 
The4ARABLE  weeds  moft  noxious,  in  this 
diftrift,  are  the  following.  They  are  divi- 
fible  into  three  claffes,  agreeably  to  the  ftates 
of  aration,  in  which  they  are>  refpe&ively> 
moft  confpicuous  ;  as  thofe  of 

Fallow,     Cojrn,     New  ley. 

Fallow  Weeds. 

Provincial.  Linnean.  ILnglifb. 

Twitch,— triticum  repens,— couchgrafs. 
Black  twitch, — feftuca  duriufcula, — hard 

fefcue. 

Running 
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Provincial.  LinHean.  ;  Englijh* 

Running  twitch, — agrqftis  alba, — creeping 

bentgrafs. 
Common  thiftle,— ferratula  arvenfis, — com- 
mon thiflle. 

Boar  thiflle, — carduus  UncioUtuSf-~--$bZ2x 

thiftle. 
Docks— rumex  crifpus  *,-*- curled  dock. 

Corn  Weeds. 

*  Ifcough  cadlock,— -Jinapis  arvenfis  •f',— -  wild  , 

milliard. 

Smooth  cadlock,-—  brajjlca  napus,— wild  rape. 
Fathen,  or  wild  fpinage,?— chenopodium  viride, 

redjointed  goofefoot. 
Pea  nettle,  or  wild  hemp, — galeopfis  te trait, 

wild  hemp. 

F  z  carduus 

*  in  this  country,  an  inftance  of  practice  occurred  to 
me,  which  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  regiAer: 
that  of  employing  a  woman  to  follow  the  plow,  efpe- 
cially  in  fallowing,  to  pick  up  the  roet  weeds  ex- 
pofed  in  the  furrow  ;  more  particularly  the  dock. 
When  root  weeds  are  abundant,  the  practice  is  evi- 
dently eligible :  the  expence  is  no  object,  and  the  be- 
nefit>  in  fome  cafes,  may  be  almoft  invaluable.  Major 
Bowles  of  Elmhurfr,  near  Litchfield,  is  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  this  thought, 

f  With  a  few  plants  of  the  wild  radish,  raphanum 
r*pbamftntm* 


FrwimiaK  •  Linneun.  Engltjh. 

carduus  la»ceolatvs9'*-{pczr  thiftle. 
ferratula  arvenju  9~-CQmmon  thiftle. 
carduus  pa  fojtrisy~—mstr{h  thiftle. 
tumex  crifpu$)-—cwAt&  dock. 
l>og  fanne\,-~antbmis  €<ftufo9<—— maithe- 
weed,  or  (linking  camomile. 

■  ■ ■,  Matricaria  fuave*kns9— fweetfcent* 

ed  camomile. 
Sow  thiftte ^^-foncbus  okraceus^—^Qmmon 
fowthiftle. 

Hard  iron,— ranunculus  arvenfis9—-QQU\  crow- 
foot. 


Lap  lovs,-— convolvulus  arve »#,— corn  con- 
volvulus* 

1 1 9  f&lygoninn  convolvulus,— ^-climbing 
buckweed. 

Com  mmt9~-*-mentha  arvenfis 9~-€orn  mint,!, 
wduw  mj^j-Tfwdad  thiftte. 

Tare,— m>M»  ^/r/^/^«,-— twofeeded  tarc* 

— *  —~Mrafpermm> — fourfeeded  tare. 

Hairof,— ; galittm  aparinc9-*- cleavers. 

Willow  vrecd,— polygonum  pennjylvdnkum,— 
pale  perfiearia. 

Goofe  ta.nfeY9~~pote#tilla  inferina?- ^filver* 

weed. 

ttiflkgofitrfara,^-CQk$&x>t. 

Ncttfes, 
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Provincial.  Unnean.  Englijb* 

Nettles,  —urtica  dioicay-— common  nettle. 
Poppy i—^-papaver  iubium^ — longfmooth.- 

beaded  poppy. 
Goyfar^h^anth.ftgetumt—GOTxi  marigolcL 
Cockle, — agrqfiemma  githago,*r-coekle. 
Mc&i\ot,~-trJjblfam  w*l£kt*s>~-mt\\\\ot. 
-    Groundfil, — -fenecio  vulgaris, — groundfil. 

thlafpi  bur  fa  /^.— fhepherdspurfe. 
Begars  nttdXt^fcandixpeSin-venjcrisy-—-- 

fliepberds  needle. 
Chickfch  weed,— dlfine  media, — chick  weed. 
euphrqfia  odontites, —red  eyebright. 
thldjpi  atvehfis,  Corfjiiiori  miftif  idate. 
fcabiofa  arvenfis  *,— -CQrfl  fwbioqs, 

GtovER  Webdi, 
ftfage  gemanka,~-comAi8&  cwfrreed. 

cerajtitim  Dulgatum,  **^*  toftiitfdn 
moufe-ear, 

P  j  gtranikm 

*  This  inrcteflge  tiiftfny  of  arable  c?*J(*  (Ye*  Yott. 
Bcoh .)  k  not  common*  to  the  diftrte;  9trTT<nr  Alf« 
•row,  the  Woody  fceno  cm  which  the  brum  of  the  bftttti 
of  BOswaiTH  field  was  probably  fbvgiit*  if  tfie  only 
fpot  on  which  I  have  found  it;  and  there  it  is  Angularly 
prevalent.  The  wheat  crop,  in  17&5*  was  in  a  manner 
deftroyed  by  this  weed,  encourage4  ia  its  mi&hiefi  by 
the  drynefc  of  the  feafon. 
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Provincial.  Linnean.  Englijhs 

geranium  dijfe£tumy  jagged  cranesbilU 
carduus  lanceolatus ,— fpear  thiftle. 
rumex  crijpus, — curled  dock. 
finchus  olera ceu s,  -^common  fbw- 
thiftle. 

ferratula  arvenfis*)— ^common thiftle* 

For  an  inftance  of  the  mifchievoufhefs  of 
*'  Mack  twitch"  fee  min.  59. 

For  obfervations  on  the  conchy  foftgrafs,  73. 

For  an  inftance  of  the  fhaineful  predojpi- 
jiancy  of  thiftle  s  and  docks,  76. 

For  an  inftance  of  weeding  a  whea^»W/f,  77* 

HAR, 

*  I  met  with-  an  inftance  in  this  diftrift,  and  in  the 
practice  of  the  firft  manager  in  it,  of  the  common  coblh 
thistle  being  drawn  out  of  new  leys,  with  a  docking 
iron,  fuch  as  docks  are  ufually  drawn  with ;  and  al- 
though this  operation  is  not  found  to  be  a  radical  cure* 
the  firft  drawing,  yet  it  weakens  the  roots  very  much  j 
and,  by  continuing  the  practice  a  few  years,  is  faid  to 
extirpate  the  plants.  This  I  mention  by  way  of  hint  to 
thofe  who  wiih  to  afcertain,  on  their  own  particular  foils 
and  fituatipns,  the  moft  eligible  way  of  overcoming  tht| 
mpft  formidable*  enemy. 
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•  »  •    » 

HARV  E  STING, 

.  THE  CORN  HARVEST  of  (his  diftrid, 
though  it  cannot  be  called,  emphatically,  a 
corn  country,  is  not  got  in  without  foxne  foreign 
afliftance  from  whom  are  termed  "  peakrils" 
and  "  low  country  qien  :" — jiamely,  men, 
and  fome  women,  from  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
fhire,  and  the  Morelands  of  Staffordfhire, 
The  wheat  is  much  of  it  cut  by  thefe 
itinerants. 

The  harvest  labourers,  of  the  diftdft, 
are  not  hired  for  the  harveft  month,  as  in  Surrey, 
&c. ;  nor  for  the  harveft,  be  it  fhort  or 
long,  as  in  Norfolk ;  but  work  by  the  day, 
as  at  other  feafons  of  the  year ;  and  for  the 
fame  wages,  a  (hilling  a  day ;  but  with  the 
addition  of  full  board,  fo  long  as  the  harveft 
lafts :  and,  in  addition  to  this,  each  labourer 
who  has  been  conftantly  employed  through 
the  fummer,  has  a  right,  by  cuftom,  to  the 
carriage  of  a  had  of  coals,  in  autumn.    It  is 

P  4  aUo 
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alfo  a  pretty  common  cuftom  for  fanners  to 
let  their  conftant  labourers  have  their  bread 
corn  fomewhat  below  the  market  price; 
more  efpecially  when  corn  is  dear* 

The  hours  of  wort,  too*  like  the  wages, 
are  the  fame  in  harveft  as  in  lefs  bufy  feafons  ; 
and  the  fame  flow  pace  h  too  generally  ob- 
served* jfo  coming  at  four  in  the  meming ; 
jio  trotting  tf ifii  e*»p*y  w*£gohs ;  not  any 
ferftmal  exertion,  whatever,  betokening 
Jiarveft  r  faving  foch  at  ate  flfcfmlated  witft 
ale  as  firong  as  brandy  J 

The  method  of  harvefting  sepaf  corn,. 
whether  wheat  or  oats,  is,  in  this  diftri<9t* 
ibovf  par*  Tn  part  it  is  new  to  me :  reap-, 
ing  being  generally  done  by  th$  €<  threayt;4* 
*i  feldoiri  by  thfe  acre. 

Athreaveifc  twentjffour  (heaves  i  each  (heal 
jtieafuring  a  yard  round,  in  the  banding 
£!ace ;  the  ftrtng  crofiing  the  band  in,  meafur-* 
ing.  A  better  fi'ztd  (heaf,  for  feafgns  and 
crops  in  general,  coyld  not,  perhaps  y  well  be 
fixed  upon  (fee  Qlo.  EcoiJ,ar.t.-W5£ATi) 

.  The  great  difficulty*  in*  reading  bf  tfa^ 
threave,  lies  in  not  being,  able,  to  get,  th4 
ib^ves  made  vip;  to  th$  ftwidard..   The:  de* 

viation, 
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ration,  however,  is  oo  the  lfigbt  fide  s  wh»e- 
4s*  ia  reapitfg  by  th*  acre,  if  wiU  always  to 
art  the  wrong.  For,  in  that  cafe;  it  i#  <fce> 
iittdreft  of  the  reapers  to  make  large  (heavt»£ 
having  thereby  fewer  bamb  and  kfc  bifid* 
ing*  Oft  the  contrary,  ia  reaping  by  cbd 
threave,  it  is  their  intereft  to  make  finalt 
(heaves. 

Another  conveniency  arifes  from  t*aJpb*g 
by  the  threave :  any  number  of  fediidfr  tx&f 
be  fcatfered  over  a  piece  of  corn,  as  cir- 
cumftance*  may  require,  without  die  extra- 
ordinary trouble  of  meafuring  the  land  hv 
this  cafe.  Each  man  fticks  «>his  "  throo/* 
whether  it  confifts  of  one  or  more  lands* 
and:  fets  up  His  own  flaeaves  in  one  row  of 
ftiucks,  of  f  welye  (heaves  each :  Co  that  th* 
trouble  of  afcertginijigfche  number  of  nhreaxes* 
is  inconfiderabte. 

The  price,  for  wheats  is  Fourpence  a 
threave,  with  b£pr ;  proyided  the  crop  be 
tolerably  good ;    \i  very  thin,,  fivepeace  or 

fixpen.ee  is  fometimes  given ;  or  fuch  thin 
wheat  is  fometime?  reapejl  by  the  acre; 
at  about  fix  or  feven  (hillings  an  acre,  For 
Mrts,  thrfiqpfefice  is  t&e  cojpfftoh  prices 
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In  carrying  fheaf  corn,  there  is  ufually 
a  loader  to  each  pitcher.  The  buts  are  laid 
outward  all  round,  as  in  Surrey  and  Norfolk ; 
forming  the  load,  not  into  a  long  fquare,  but 
into  a  figure  between:  that  and  an  oval; 
binding  it  acrofs  and  ,acrofs,  in  three  or  four 
places. 

The  method  of  harvefting  loose  cork, 
whether  oats  or  barley >  is  reduced,  here,  to 
the  loweft  degree  of  fimplicity. 

*  In  Yorkfhire,  barley  and  oats  are  mown  in- 
ward,  againft  the  ftanding  corn,  and  harveft- 

ed  in  fheaf. 

♦  ...         . 

In  Kent  and  Surrey,  they  are  mown  out- 

ward,  with  a  cradle,  laying  them  fo  ftraight 
3rid  neatly,  they  might  be  bound  after  the 
lithe ;  but v  are  harvefted  loofe.  In  cocking 
them,  the  Kentifh  farmers  make  ufe  of  corn 

forks  ;  laying  the  ears  all  one  way ; '  preferv- 
ing  the  fame  neatnefs  and  regularity,  even 
to  the  flack ;  the  outfide  courfe  of  which  is 
laid  with  unbroken  pitches,  with  the  buts 
outward,  having  thereby  a  fecurity  nearly 
cijual  to  that  of  fheaf  corn, 

In  Norfolk,   they     are    mown    outward, 
with  lozys,  fixed  %o  the  heel§  pf  the  Tithes; 

which, 


J 
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which,  however,  do  not  fey  thorn  fo  neatly  as 
cradles ;  but  ftill  the  heads,  if  the  cropftand 
anyway  fair,  lie  one  _ way,  and  tfce  tails  the 
other.  •  There,  too,  the  corn  fork  is  ufed. 

Here,  they  are  mown  outwari  with  naked 
Jithetl  and  cocked,  ox  rather  rolled  into 
tough  bundles,  with  common  bay  forks  S  and  - 
this,  generally,  jwp  or  three  days  before  they 
be. carried!  !  ,a  crop  of  cloy^r,  a  crop  of 
parley*  a  crop  pf  pea§,  a'  crop  of  oats*  and 
a  crop  of  beans  and  vetches,  being.' harvefted 
very  fliuch  in  the  fame  manner. .  . 

.  Mowing  barley  ^nd  oats  with  naked  fithesr 
and  pulling  them  about  with  hay  forks,  have, , 
to  ftr^nfcers..  a  flpvenly  and  wafteful  appear- 
ance. But  with  refpeft  to  cocking  loofe  cora 
before  the  day  jof  carrying,  fomething,  per- 
haps,  may  be"offefed  in  its  favour. 

It  is  true,  that  j  in  other  diftri&s,  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  very  bad  management  to  leave' 
even  a  few  cocks  remaining  pnjy  oiie  night; 
under  an  idea,  that,  if  Iq6?c  corn  once  get 
wet. in  cock,  it  is  'difficult  to  get  it  dry  again, ' 
without  a 'great  wafte  of  labour  and  corn. 
JSeverthelefs,  experience  fliows  that  even  a 
very  heavy  fliower  has  not  that  £ViI  effeft  in 
i  the  pra&ice  of  this  "country,     •  *  - 
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An  incident  in  my  own  experience  con- 
tinced  me  of  (lie  fa& :  I  had,  through  ne* 
gledfc,  a  few  oats  in  cock  left  out  all  night. 
Next  day,  much  rain  fell ;  bvtt  the  fucceed-> 
ing  day  proving  fine,  they  wefe  got  into  very 
good  order  again,  in  this  manner*  The  topi 
were  firft  dried,  by  raifing  them  up,  li^hc  and 
porous,  with  the  tines  ef  a  fork ;  fo  as  to  Jet 
the  fun  and  air  into  them ;  add,  when  the 

tops  were  dry,  the  bundles  were  turned  ovtfty 
*o  air  the  bottoms. 

In  thismanner,  and  without  greater  trouble, 
corn  cocks  are  generally  dried;  though  fome- 
times  k  will  happeni  that*  they  require  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces :  in  which  cafe,  there  is, 
of  courfe,  confiderable  wafte. 

The  Midland  farmers  have  one  very  good 
plea  for  harvefting  oats  in  this  manner,  For> 
by  cocking  them  a  few  days  before  carrying, 
the  labour  and  wafte  of  turning  i3  faved : 
befides,  by  being  cocked  while  a  portion 
pf  the  fap  remains  in  them,  they  are  not  fo 
Jiable  to  be  fhed  i*  cocking,  as  when  they 
are  difturbed  in  a  dry  parched  ftate. 

This  practice,  probably,  took  its  rife  in 

opea  gomroon  6eW§.  Forpierly^  much  of  the; 
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diftri&  lay  in  that  ftate ;  the  foil  being  raifed 
into  high  roof  like  ridges.  The  furrows  and 
fkirts  of  the  lands  Uy,of courfe,proportionablf 
low;  and  the  corn  being  thereby  frequently  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  fun  and  wind,  it 
was  found,  by  experience,  moil  eligible  to 
gather  the  corn  into  heaps,  and  place  them 
upon  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  And  this  is  the 
prefent  pra&ice  of  "  field  farmer*/'  In  a 
few  days  after  cutting,  the  whole  crop  may  be 
feen  (landing  in  pitchcocks,  placed  in  clofe 
order,  like  firings  of  beads  ftretched  along 
the  ridges. 

But  notwithftanding  this  pra&ice  may  be 
eligible  where  corn  is  mown  with  the  naked 
iithe,  and  rolled  up  into  rough  porousbundles, 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  (hould  be  univerfally 
adopted.  Were  a  Kentifhman  to  leave  his 
unruffled  clofe  piles  expofed  even  to  one 
heavy  fhower,  he  would  find  fome  difficulty 
to  get  them  thoroughly  dry  again,  without 
fpreading  them  abroad. 

An  evil  attendant  of  the  Midland  method 
of  harvefting  loofe  corn  is,  the  increafe  of 
bulk  which  corn  harvefled  in  this  way  ac- 
quires, comparatively  with  the  fame  quantity 

of 
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of  corn  harvefted  in  the  Kentifh  nianfieiv 
More  barnroom  is  of  cburfc  wanted,  and  a 
greater  number  of  loads  are  tx>  be  carried. 
Four  loads  an  acre  is  no  uncommon  crop  : 
five  loads  are  talked  of,  and  are  fometimes 
carried.  But  the  method  of  loading,  and  that 
of  barning,  both  of  them  tend  to  inereafe  this 
evil. 

The  method  of  carrying  loofe  corn, 
here,  differs  from  that  of  other  diftri&s.  in 
having  only  one  loader  to  two  pitchers ;  and  in 
loading,  not  with  the  arms,  but  with  a  fori ;  the 
loader  ftanding  in  the  centre  of  the  load,  and 
piling  the  corn  loofe  and  light  around  him. 
Thus  the  entire  procefk  tends  to  encreafe  the 
number  of  loads. 

And  the  method  of  housing  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  do  away  the  inconveniency.  I  never 
met  widi  an  inftance,  in  this  diftrift,  of  a 
horfcj  or  any  other  animal,  being  ufed  on  a 
mow. 

Ricking,  however,  remedies  the  evil ;  and 
in  this  diftridt,  where  barnroom  is  more  con- 
traded  than  in  fome  other,  loofe  corn  is 
pretty  generally  put  into  ricks. 

In  the  method  of  ricking  loofe  corn,  nothing  is 
noticeable;  excepting  the  laft  finifh»    To 

endeavour 
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* 

endeavour  to  fecure  the  ftems  from  the  pil* 

laging  of  fparrows,  and  other  fmail  birds, 

they  are,  generally,  '  either    c<  tucked"   or 

"  pared  :"  that  is,  either  the  loofe  ears,  ex- 

pofedonttie  outfide,  as  many  unavoidably 

are,  in  the  method  of  harvefting  above  de* 

fcribed,  are  doubled  back,  and  thruft  into 

the  ftem ;  or  the  entire  ftem  is  fhaved  with  a 

fithe  laid   longway:in  the  handle,  or  fome 

other  fimilar  inftrumeht :   in  fome  few  in* 

fiances  I  have  feen  the  ftems  thatched,  as  the 

roofs.4 
On  rkkhg  Jheaf  corn  a  few  particulars  may 

be  mentioned.  Though  built  on  a  fquarc 
frame,  the  ftem — provincially  the  "  wall,"— 
is  not  carried  up  fquare,  as  in  Surrey  and 
Norfolk ;  nor  round,  as  in  Glocefterfhire ;  but 
in  a  form  between  the  two ;  the  corners  of 
ricks  being  rounded  off,  as  thofe  of  loads. 

Large  ricks  being  fafhionable,  and  it  being 
cuftomary,  in  carrying  up  the  ftems,  to  bind 
with  the  eafs,  inftead  of  the  buts.  of  the 
fheaves,  they  are  of  courfe  liable  to  Jlip.  This 

has  taught  the  Midland  rickers  an  admirable 

* 

expedient,  when  any  fymptom  of  flipping,  in 
carrying  up  the  ftem,  is  perceived,  to  pre- 
vent 
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fttnrifcmifchief;  nimel^t^t  of  laying  fatg 

jram  iajyii  acrofe  the  part  afie&ed ;  an  ex- 
cellent thought. 

|n  fcttkgon  the  rtofof  a  flieaf corn  rick, 
the  M*4hu*d  «efcers  arc  above  par :  laying 
the  hfi  cgrarfe  of  the  ftem  fo  as  to  preyed  a 
few  inches,  and  form  a  kiad  of  cornice  for 
die  caves  of  the  thatch  to  reft  upon,  and  la 
carry  die  drip  clear  of  the  ftem.  The  middle 
is  then  filled  ia  full  and  round ;  fo  that  the 
fcqts  *>f  the  outfide  Anea^es  hang  downward* 

This,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  diftrift, 
ts  a  ntfe  which  ought  always  to  be  obferved, 
in  forming  a  roof :  for,  in  this  cafe,  if  rai* 
Ihould  happen  to  penetrate  through  the 
thatch;  there  is  little  fsar  of  ifs  doing,  even 
the  roof  of  the  rick,  much  injury  c  «yery 
ftraw  becoming  a  cpndudtor  to  lead  it  to  the 
furface. 

A  ft  other  commendable  pra&ice,  in  form- 
ing the  roof  of  a  flieaf  corn  rick,  and  which 
is  new  to  me,  is  that  of  carrying  it  up  without 
•a  pitching  hek*  A  maa  flicks  his  heels  into 
the  roof,  and  ftands  with  great  eafe  and  fafety* 
This  might  well  be  copied  by  other  diftri&s : 
holes  are  4&Pgerous;  u&lefs  great  care  be 

ufed 
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ufed  in  making  them  up,  and  in  thatching 
thcfm  fecurely.  For  if  water  enter,  in  this 
part,  it  finds  its  way  diredly  into  the  heart 
of  the  rick; 

The  method  of  fecuring  corn   ricks,  in  a 
catching  feafon,  previous  to   their    being' 
thatched,  is  likewife  entitled  to  notice.    It 
is  effe&ed  with  "  battins,y-— fmall  trttffes  of 

ftraw— which  ire  afterward  ufed  as  thatch. 
A  row  being  laid  clofe,  and  pegged  fecurely 
along  the  eaves,  with  their  bins  downward, 
others  are  laid  (firmly  but  without  pegs),  as 
tiles  or  Hates  are  laid  on  a  roof,  with  their 
heads  downward  ;  fpreading  the  ears  (without 
untying  the  bands)  fo  as  to  prevent  the  rain 
water  from  getting  through  between  thofe 
which  lie  below :  continuing,  thus,  till  the 
ridge  be  reached. 

Having  plertty  of  thefe  battins,  in  corn 
harveft,  ready  at  hand,  to  cover  a  rick  with, 
in  catching  weather,  is  a  very  great  conve- 
niency*  A  rick  of  "  200  threave,"  eighteen 
or  twenty  loads,  may  be  fecured  in  a  few 
hours  :  or,  with  plenty  of  hands,  in  half  an 
hour. 

The  method  of  thatching  ricks  is  alfo  pecu- 
liar in  this  diftrift,  and  requires  to  be  mch- 

Vol.  I.  Q^  tioned. 
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tioned.  Jafiead  of  thriifting  the  ear*  of  the 
ftraw  into  the  roof,  and  Spreading  the  but* 
outwardly  a&  a  fecunty ;  the  ftraw,  in  thatch- 
ing, is  laid  on  as  the  battins,  with  the  ear$ 
downward,  and  of  courfe  outward  (excepting 
the  firft  courfe  dt  the  eaves)*  anc*  is  fecured 
in  its  place,  by  pegs  and  hay  ropes  *  ;  pa£ 
fing  horizontally  from  end  to  end  of  the 
roof;  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  cue  fourtceft 
inches  from  each  either  -f-r 

» 

For  obfervations  onjbucking  fheaf  corn,  10, 
For  remark*  on  reaping  by  the  threave,  75. 
For  refte&ions  on  gleaning,  80. 
For  further  obfervations  on Jbucihtg,  81. 

FARM 

*  Sometimes  thatch  is  lornd  wfth  *z*r  twigs,  which 

are  much  more  lafting  than  hay  bands   (that  are  only 

'  annuals),  in  a  furiple  ingenious  manner.    The  finall  end 

'  is  formed  into  an  eye,  Kke  that  of  a  wifhr  and  the  thick 

end  run  into  the  roof,  as  a  peg,  thro'  the  eye  tof  th* 

Succeeding  twigr 

f  An  inconveniency  attends  this  method  of  thatching* 
A  rick  cannot  be  thatched,  with  propriety,  antil  the 
roof  has  done  fettling.  For  if  it  fettle  after  it  is  thatched, 
the  ftraw  is  raifed  into  packers  between  the  bands,  and 
the  water,  of  wurfc,  let  in* 
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FARMYARD  MANAGEMENT. 


ON  THE  BARN  MANAGEMENT  of 
this  diftri«5t  little  requires  to  be  faitL  The 
fouthern  method  of  thrafhing,  and  the  fail  fan, 
are  in  univerfal  pfa&ice*    I  have,  however, 

met  with  fome  two  or  three  machine  fins;  and 

• 

thefe,  in  the  practice  of  the  Very  firffc  mana* 
gers  of  the  diftfidt :  neverthelefs,  even  the 
fuperior  clafs  of  farmers,  in  general,  ftill  re- 
main in  the  old  dufty  path. 

Chafcutting,  as  it  is  pretty  generally 
termed,  but  here  provincially  "Jtrawcutting," 
—•is  in  great  ufe.  Not,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  cutting  hay  and  fir  aw  intd 
what  is,  in  moft  places,  called  chaf  or  cutchaf, 
but,  here,  more  properly  "  cutmeat  ;" 
but  by  reducing  oats,  infiraw>  into  thiifpeciea 
of  fodder;  which  is  given,  not  to  horfes 
only,  but  to  cattle  ;  efpecially  fatting  cattle. 

CLa  It 
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It  is  thought  to  give,  not  only  facnefs,  but  * 
finenefs  of  fkiti,  to  all  farts  of  ftock. 

The  chap  box  made  ufe  of,  here,  is  of 
*  peculiar  conftru&ion.  It  unites,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  old  (ingle-hand  machine,  and 
the  modern  one  with  a  wheel  of  blades.  This, 
in  ufe  here,  has  a  long  upright  knife  ;  but 
feeds  itfelf;  by  which  means  the  cutter  has 
both  hands  at  liberty,  for  the  knife.  It  is 
macle  at;  or  -near  Birmingham,  and  fold  at; 
moft  of  the  market  towns  of  the  diftridt.  It 
is,  however^  fomewhat  complex;  and  fitter 
for  .a  man  who  makes  a  bufinefs  of  "  draw 
cuttijig/'  than  for  a  farmer's  fervant. 

The  price  of  cutting,,  three  farthings  4 
heaped  bufhel ;  but  it  is  cut  extraordinarily 
fine* 

The  strawYard  MAflAGfcfaEfcT,  herfc, 

falls  between  the  northern  and  the  foutbefrf 

praftkes:  cows  are  pretty  generally  boufed, 

•  * 
in  the  Iheds  that  have  been  defcribed  :  buC 

young  fiock  ftill  remain  in  open  yards ;  and  fomd 

are  kept  out,  in  the  f  eld,  a  principal  part  0? 

winter* 


MA&KET& 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  MARKETS .  of  the 
imraedrate  pisTRicT  of  the   station,  arc 

,  Tamwortb,    Lichfield,  Burton  (  on  Trent  ), 

JJhby    ( De   Ja  Zouch ),    Athtrfion,    Bof* 
worth*      ,  ... 

The  three  firft  are  good  markets  ;  the  laft 
U  almoft  in  difufej  though  fituated  in  the 
center  of  a  fertile  diftrift ;  a  charming  plot 
of  .country ,  But  there  is  no  manufa&ory,  no 
navigation,  nor  any  great  road,  within  feveral 
'  miles  of  it ;  its  own  road  very  bad ;  with 

"  Afhby  and  Atherfton  on  either  fide  of  it ;  and 
Leicester  within  reach, 
.  But  the  metropolitan  market  of  the  diftrift 
is   Birmingham,  with    the  manufacturing 
(owns  of  its  neighbourhood.     The  produce 
pf  this  diftridt,    whether   of  live  ftock  or 

0*3  grain, 
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f 

grain^  may  be  faid  to  center  eventually  in 
Birmingham ;  which  bears  a  fimilar  relation 
to  the  market-towns  of  the  country  round  it, 
as  London  does  to  thofe  in  its  neighbour- 
hood *. 

The  more  fouthern  parts  of  Leicester- 
shire and  Warwickshire,  North- 
amptoj^shhie,  &e„  are  influenced  by 
the  grand  vortex.  The  fat  cattle  and 
fheep  of  thefe  diftri&s  go  chiefly  to  Smith- 
field.  •     -  -     - 

It  may  be  right  in  this  place,  to'  take  notice 
of  a  difpute  which  arofe,  during  my  refidence 
in  the  diftrift,  between  the-  townfpeojple  ef 
Tamworth  and  the  huckfters  of  Binning- 
ham :  the  difpute  arifmg  to  little  lefs  than 
riot :  riii  tdwnfpeople  driving  the  htjckfters 

•  * 

out  of v  the  market, 

This .  is.  an,  interefting  fubjed.  Markets 
;are,  or  ougrit  to  be  adapted  jo  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  producers,  aad  f.hq  cpnfymers  at 

large : 

*  Lstdy,'  a  weekly  market  has  been  eftablUHed  at 
Rotheiham,.  in  Vorkfiiire,  to  which  fat  flock  & 
driven  from  the  northern  parts  of  Leicestershire, 
&c.  The  buyersat  this  market  are  the  butchers,  not 
of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkihire  only,  but  of 
^ancaihiret 
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large :  but  more  particularly  to  tfoofe  of  the 

.  given  towa,  and  its  neighbourhood.     Mere 

market  tow#s  have  no  huckfters  to  fiipply 

them*    .They-  depend   entirely    upon    the 

marketday  for  their  fupply :  and  if,  iji 
times  of  fcarcity^  huckfters  from  large  towns 
repair  to  a  country  market,  they  may,  in  a 
few  minutes,  clear  the  market ;  and  leave  the 
townfpeople  deftitute  of  a  week's  provi- 
sions* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  huckfters  be 
wholly  precluded  from  buying  up  even  the 
furplus  of  a  country  market,  the  market  it- 
felf,  an<J  of  courfe  the  townfpeople,  eventu- 
ally, will  be  injured.  The  producer  will, 
of  courfe,  endeavour  to  find  out  a  market, 
where  he  can  fell  his  produce,  on  a  certainty  ; 
without  running  the  rifque  of  having  it  to 
bring  home,  or  of  felling  it  at  an  under 
price  to  the  ^monopolizers  of  the  town.  The 
market  of  courfe  becomes  badly  ferved,«  and 
the  ware,  in  confequence,  inferior  and 
dear. 

The'markets  of  Lichfield  and  Walfal*(with 
many  others  in  the  kingdom)  are  therefore 
wifely  regulated.  They  open  at  eleven  o'clock  ; 

but  no  huckster  is  permitted  to  buy  until 

Q^  4  twelve : 
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twelve:  fo  that  the  townspeople  have  an 
hour  to  fupply  their  vants.  By  this  judi- 
cious regulation  the  markets  are,  eventually, 
fery  ed  ;  and  this,  without  injuring  the  town, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  by  rendering  its  inha- 
bitants liable  to  circumftances. 
•  .■..'"         •         •        * 

For  a  defcription  of  Ijelton  fair,  i . 
For  a  defcription  of  Fazeley  fair,  13. 
For  a  defcription  of  Tamworth  fair,  1 5. 
For  remarks  on  the  delivery  of  corn,  31. 
For  a  defcription  of  Afhby  ftajlion  ftiow,  3  7. 


wheat. 

THE  SPECIES  prevalent,  here,  is  the 
"  red  lammas  ;-  the  ordinary  red  wheat 
of  the  kingdom. 

Of  l^te  years,  the  "  Essex  dun,"— Simi- 
lar to  the  Kentifh  white  cojh  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  Hertford/hire  brown  of  Yorkshire, 
1— has  been   making  its  way  into  this  dif- 

.  Tbofe 
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Thofe  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial, 
like  it,  on  account  of  its  giving  a  great 
produce :  but  the  millers  are  not  yet  re- 
conciled to  it ;  though  they  give  no  fu£ 
ficient  reafon  for  their  diflike.  But  fo  it  was 
in  Norfolk,  en  its  firft  introduction  there  : 
fee  Norf.  Econ.  vol.  1.  p.  202, 

Cone  wheat  was  formerly  grown  in  this 
diftrid ;  but  is,  at  prefent,  out  of  ufe. 

Spring  whejvt  (triticurn  tjlivuni)  is  herp. 
fultivated,  and  with  Angular  fuccefs ;  owing 
principally  to  \bet\me  ofjowing:  the  wane  of 
April ! 

This  proves  that  it  is  a  fpecies  widely  dif- 
$ind  in  its  nature  from  the  winter  wheats. 

Ip  the  pradice  of  a  fuperior  manager  *  it 
was  difcovered,  th^t  by  fowing  early,  as  the 
beginning  of  March,  the-  grain  was  liable  to 
t>e  fhriy elled,  and  the  ftraw  to  he  blighted ; 
while  th^t  fown,  late,  as  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  April,  or  eyen  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  produced  clean  plymp  cori\! 
effeds  diredly  oppofite  to  tl^ofe  of  winter 
Yfhea,t. 

*  M*«  Pacst  of  Ibflock* 
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However,  it  appears  to  be  at  prefent 
(1789)  growing  into  difrepute :  the  quality 
of  the  grain  is  found  to  be  lefs  valuable  than 
that  df  Lammas  wheat.  Neverthelefs,  in  fome 
fituatiops,  and  under  fome  circumftances,  I 
em  clearly  of  opinion  it  may  be  highly  eligi- 
ble :  more  efpecially  in  a  turnep  country.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  well  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Norfolk  farmers. 

Succession.  In  the  ordinary  pra&ice  of 
the  country,  wheat  fucceeds  oats!  Perhaps, 

pine  tenths  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  diftrid 
is  what  is  termed  €€  brufh  wheat :"  is  fown 
on  oat  fiuhble — provincially  "  oat  bruflv"— 
with  a  fmall  proportion ,  of  "barley  brujh" 
A  fad  which  a  ftranger  riding  through  the 
diftrift,  previous  to  harveft,  and  feeing  the 
fine  crops  of  wheat  which  it  produces,  would 
'not  readily  credit. 

•  -  I  met  with  a  few  inftances  of  wheat  being 
fown  on  turf  of  fix  or  feyen  years  leying ;  and 
with  feveral  on  clover  ley  once  plowed  ;  alfo 
fome  of  wheat;  after  turners  •,    But  the  beft 

cropa 

*  Weftward  of  the  Tame-*»the  foil  a  light  fandy 
]oam>'7T>it  is  the  prevailing  pra&ice  to  fow  wheat  after 
turneps*  fed  off  with  iheep  11*  autumn* 
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crops  which  this,  or  almoft  any  other  diftrift 
produces,  are  fown  after  fummerf allow.  The 
pradtice,  however,  is  confined  principally  to 
one  leading  man  ;-—-Mr.  Princep  of  CroxalL 
Neverthelefs,  viewing  the  diftridt  general- 
ly, the  univerfal  matrix  Qf  wheat  may  be 
laid  to  be  oat  stubble;  of  .which,  only, 
,  J  fhall  treat. 

Tillage,  The  foil  procefs-  varies  in  the 
praftice  of  different  individuals.  Some  plow 
once  lengthway,  as  the  old  turf  was  plowed 
(or  oats,  Others  plow  once,  acrofs,  cutting 
the  plits  of  the  old  turf  at  ri^ht .angle;  af- 
terwards gathering  a  bout,  that  is,  laying 
two  plits  back  to  back ;  in  each  interfurrow ; 
to  drain  more  effe&uaily  the  wide  ridges,  in 
which  the  lands  of  the  diftridt  are  chiefly  laid. 
Others  break  the  ground  (provincially  "  work 
their  bruflies"— )  by  two  plowings — the  firft 
acrofs,  the'laft  lengthway;  and  fome  few 
by  three  plowings ;  lengthway,  acrofs,  length- 

The  firft  is  a  filthy-looking^  flovenly  bu- 
finefs;  though  a  common  pra&ice.  The 
fecond,  with. the  fame  labour,  is  infinitely 
preferable ;  and,  in  a  wet  autumn,  may  be 
mpre  eligible  than  breaking  the  ground  by 
a  greater  number  of  plowing*.    When  the 

feafoa 
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fcafon  and  other  circumftances  will  permit, 
the  laft  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  preferred. 

Manure.  The  manure  procefs  Iikewife 
varies.  If  the  turf  has  been  recently  ma- 
nured, previous  to  the  oat  crop,  or  the 
foil  otherwife  in  good  heart,  the  whe^t 
16  frequently  fown  without  manure.  When 
manure  is  ufed,  dung — provincially  "  muck" 
■~*-is  the  prevailing  fpecies.  If  the  ground  be 
only  once  plowed,  the  muck  is  generally 
laid  upoji  the  ftubble,  and  plowed  under, 
•with  the  one  plowing.  .  If  the  gr6\in&  be 
broken,  it  is  common  to  lay  it  on  the  crofs 
plowing,  and  plow  it  under  vith  the  feed 
plowing. 

One  circumftance  in  the  manure  procefs 
for  wheat  requires  to  be  noticed.  It  is  com- 
mon, though  not  unjv^rfal,  to  fet  the  mucfc 
upon  the  land  in  a  raw  long  ftrawy  ftate ;  car- 
rying it  immediately  from  the  y&rd  tp  the 
field,  without  having  been  previoufly  turned 
up  and  digefted.  This  is  probably  a  dreg 
of  the  common  field  husbandry ;  in  which 
the  yard  muck  was,  perhaps  judicioufly,  left 
unmoved ;  with  the  intent  that  its  ftr^winefs 
might  prevent  {h?  too  fajlowy  mpulcj  of  land, 
fummerfallowed  every  third  year,  from  be- 
ing nin  together  by  heavy  rains  (fee  mi  k.  21), 

5ut4 
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But,  in  pinfellowed  inclofures,  the  twitch 
alone  is  too  frequently  more  thaji  adequate. 
to  this  intention ;  and  to  throw  additional  in- 
cumbrances in  the  way  of  the  harrow  is  cer- 
tainly repf  ehenfible* 

Sowing.  The  time  of /owing-— Oftober** 
Little  is  fowrt  before  new  Michaelmas  :  and 
if  the  feafon  be  favourable,  little  after  the 
clofe  of  Oftober. 

Preparing  the  feed  is  not  univerfally  attended 
to.  Much  feed  is  fown  without  preparatitin; 
which,  I  uriderftand,  is  of  modern  date,  as  i- 
pra&ice,  in  this  diflriifl.  The  preparation,* 
in  the  bed  efteem,  is  the  common  one  of 
fwimming  in  brine,  and  candying  with  lime. 

The  mode  of  fotving,,  broadcaft,  and  ge- 
nerally above  furrow  ;  the  foil  being  fel- 
dom  got  fine  enough  to  plow  in  the  feed. 

The  quantity  of  feed,  pretty  univerfally, 
three  bufhels  an  acre ;  without  much  regard 
to  the  time  of  fowing. 

Vegetating  Process.  Handweeded;  no 
bring  of  wheat  in  this  diftridt* — For  opinions 
on  eating  wheat  with  (heep,  and  on  harrowing 
wheat  in  the  fpring,  fee  min.  113. 

Har- 
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Harvesting  has  been  defcrihed. — For 
obfervations  on  gleaning,  and  reaping  by  women, 
fee  min.  8o*  and  on  /bucking,  10.  and  81. 

Yard  management.  The  long-draw  i»' 
bound  in  fmall  trufTes,— provincially  "  bat- 
tins  ;"— -with  the  heads  and  the  buts  feparate ; 
for  thatch ;  and  for  litter  for  inns,  &c.  &c. 

Markets.  The  millers  of  the  furround* 
ing  country ;  who  grind  it  for  Birmingham, 
end  the  other  manufacturing  towns. 

The  produce  very  high.  The  par  pro- 
duce full  three  qjjarters  an  acre,  nine* 
gallon  meafure.  Four  and  even  five  quarters 
an  acre  are  produced  :  efpecially  of  the 
Effex  dun  fpecies  :  and  particularly  in  the 
praftice  of  Mr,  Princep ;  who  has  grown, 
five  quarters,  all  round  his  extenfive  farm, 
and  in  the  year  1784  grew,  on  fifty  acres 
together,  fortyfive  bushels  an  acre  ! 

For  an  inftance  of  fowing  oats  over  a  thin 
crop  of  wheat,  fee  min.  5. 

For  experiments  and  observations  on  the 
effeft  of  berbery  on  wheat,  7. 

For  an  incident  on  fmut,  8. 

For  obfervations  onjhucking,  10. 

For  an  incident  on /moot h ing  the  rough  fur- 
rows of  a  clover  ley,  20* 

For 
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'  For  an  incident  on  /owing  the  whole  fur* 
jx>w  of  a  clover  ley,  40. 

For  remarks  on  the  nature  of  blights,  65. 

For  an  inftance  of  blight,  74. 

For  remarks  on  reaping  by  the  threave,  75* 

For  an  inftance  of  weeding  wheat  ftubbk,  77. 

For  remarks  on  gleaning,  80. 

For  further  obfervations  onjhucking,  81. 

For  the  effeft  of  /owing  wheat  on  clover  ley 
immediately' after  the  plow,  96. 

For  opinions  on  eating  and  barrowingyrheXL) 
fee  min.  113* 
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THE  SPECIES  OF  BARLEY  in  cultiva- 
tion, here,  are 

Hordeum  zeocriton;  Longeared  barjle** 

•  Ho^dettm  d{ftichdn\  sprat  barley, 

,  The  latter  is  the  old  ftock  of  the  country } 

the  former  of  late  introdu&ion;  of  not  more, 

lunderftand,  than  about  fifty  years  ftanding. 

The  fprat  is  deeflied  more  hardy,  and  re* 

quires 
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quires  to  be  fown  more  early ;  the  longter 
to  be  the  better  yielder.  The  fprat  is  thought 
(by  maltftets)  to  make  the  beft  keeping 
beer ;  the  longear  to  be  "  freer"^to  operate 
quicker — both  in  the  malthonlfe  and  th6 
cellar* 

The  longear?  ife  not  ufifrequently  had  Out 
of  Kent,  under  the  name  of  Thanet  bar* 
jley;  which,  at  prefent,  is  in  the  firft  efti* 
jnation.  ...,.*  v. 

Succession.  In  the  ordinary  pradice  o£ 
tKe  diftrift,  barley  fucceeds  whep{*  Where 
turneps  are  grown,  it  fucceeck^hat  crop. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  on  the 
ftrong  lands  of  this  diftrift,  the  crop,  after 
wheat,  is  lefs  pradu&i$e,  and  much  lefs  cer* 
tain,  than  it  is  after  turneps  *.  But  the  fame 
circumftance  is  obferved  in  Norfolk,  where 
the  foil  is  much  lighter.  See  Norf.  Ecow* 
v.  I  p.  237. 

Barley  is  likewife  fown,  and  of  late  years 
not  unfrequently,  on  turf;  and  with  good' 

fuccefs  «f% 

Tillage. 

*  On  the  lighter  lands,  on  the  fkirts  of  the  Foreft,  it  it 
laid  to  anfwer  perfe&ly  well  after  turneps*  See  m  1  n  .  93* 

f  One  fuperior  manager  has  fown  barley  on  turf,  fof 
more  than  twenty  years  $  getting  extraordinary  crops 
from  this  pra&ke*  ' 
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Tillage.  After  wheat,  the  foil  is  winter" 
fallowed, — provincially  €€  pin-fallowed  *"— J 
by  three  plowings :  the  fifft,  lengthway,  iii 

* 

November,  &e. ;  the  fecond  acrofs,  in  March> 
&c.j  the  lad,  the  fedd  plowing,  lengthway. 
Between  the  two  lift  Rowings  the  foil  is  har> 
rowed,  and  the  twitch  fhdok  out  With  forks, 

and  left,  loofe  and  light,  on  the  furface,  to 
die ;  being  ieldom,  in  comrrion  practice  at 
leaft,  either  burnt  or  carried  off.  If  the  wea- 
ther prove  dry  and  parching,  this  may  be  an 
eafy  way  of  checking  the  foulhefs; 

After  turneps — the  foil  has  generally  three 
Rowings :  for  the  turneps  being  moftly  ford- 
ed off  with  fheep,  the  foil,  naturally  of  a  elofc 
texture,  is  thcrught  to  receive  a  degree  of*  com-> 
paftnefs,  ill  fuitfcd  to  the  fibrils  of  this  delicate; 
plant,  until  it  be  broken,  and  rendered  poroud* 
by  tillagei 

Sowing;  The  time  of  fitting,  if  the  Weather 

will  permit*  is  the  two  laft  weeks  in  April  and 

the  firft  in  May :  the  Midland  farmers  going 

entirely  by  the  ALMANAdK-*-if  they  can-^ncte 

by  the  season* 

The 

*  PiN-rALLbw.     1*he  origin  6f*  this  term  I  have 
nbt  learnt :  it  appears  to  be  fynonymous  with  w i  n  r  s »«" 

# ALLOW,  Or  BARLEY   FALLOW. 

Vol.L  & 
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The  quantity  of  feed — two  bufhels  and  a  half 
to  three  bufhels  an  acre ;  and,  in  the  pra&ice 

of  fome  men,  fo  much  as    four    bufhels; 

•  •  *    •  * 

though,  perhaps,  unneceflarily. 

The  method  of  /owing — broadcaft;  moftly 
above ;  but  fometimes,  if  the  land  be  got 
very  fine,  the  feed  is  plowed  under. 

Aijujting*  If  the  harrow  leave  any  clods 
unreduced  on  the  furface,  they  are  broken 

with  the  clotting  beetle  by  women,  &c;  and 
if  any  twitch  be  pulled  up  in  harrowing,  it  is 
fliook  out  loofe,  with  forks,  and  left  on  the 
furface  to  wither.  Both  of  them  eligible 
operations— where  they  are  wanted* 

The  WEEDING, 

The  harvesting,  and 
{     The  yard  management  of  barley  ap- 
pear, aforegoing,  under  thefe  general  heads. 

Markets.  The  Burton  breweries  \  and 
the  manufacturing  towns ;  where  incredible 
quantities  of  malt  are  faid  to  be  confumed. 

Produce,— extraordinarily  large.  Seven 
quarters  an  acre  is  no  unufual  crop  :  eight 
quarters  have    been  grown.     One  fuperior 

<■  manager  frequently  grows  fix  or  feven  quar- 
ters round.     Four  to  four  and  a  half  quarters 

an  acre  may  be  taken  as  the  par  produce. 

For 
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For  an  experiment  with  barley  on  chver 

ky>  fee  min.  9. 

For  an  incident  Gnplwbing  in  fee  J  b&rle  f,$i* 
For  ihftances  of  barley  badly  haruefted^  83* 
For  a  detail  of  my  dwn  pra&iee,  90* 
For  obfervations  on  the  time  offowing,  96; 
For  inftances  of  barley  mifcarrying,  after 

HrnepSy  92  • 

For  iriftance  of  frdft's  ripening  barley,  93* 

For  a  further  detail  of  my  own  practice,  1 02  • 
For  the  refult  of  this  praftice,  117^ 

For  inftances  of  the  bad  quality  of  barley, 

fee  MIN*  117* 


%6> 

OATS. 

THE  SPECIES  OF  OAT  at  prefent  in 
fcfteem  is  the  "  Dutch  oat"*— the  fame  or 
finiilar  to  the  Friezland  oat  of  Yorkftiire.  The 
Poland  oat,  whith  was  the  favorite,  is 
going  out  of  repute ;    on  account  of  the 

thicknef*  of  its  fkin. 

R  %  The 
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The  succession,  uniformly,  turf, — oats. 

The  tillage,— one  plowing  in  February, 
March,  or  April.  • 

Sowing.  Time  of  /owing,  latter  end  of 
March  and  beginning  of  April,  Quantity  of 
feed, — four  to  five  bufhels.  The  fame  obfer- 
vation,  with  refpeft  to  the  feed  of  oats,  has 
been  made  here  as  in  Yorkfhire ;  the  produce 
being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  feed  : 
hence  fix  or  feven  bufhels  are  fown  in  the 
pra&ice  of  fome  individuals.  Sow  broadcaft.* 
—rcover  with  the  harrow ;  adjujl  by  turfing. 
See  general  head  Semi  n  at  ion* 

For  WEEDING, HARVESTING,  2tfld  YARD 

management,  fee  the  general  heads. 

Mar  k  ets.  Notwithftanding  the  quantity 
of  oats  grown  in  the  diftridt,  a  principal  part 
of  them  is  expended  on  farm  horfes !  others 
go  to  the  inns  of  the  diftridt,and  the  furround- 
ing  country. 

Produce.  Sward  being  the  matrix,  no 
wonder  the  produce  is  abundant.  Six  qvar- 
ters  an  acre  may  be  confidercd  as  the  par 
produce  of  oats  on  turfr  in  the  Midland 
Diftrift. 

For  obfervations  on  the  time  of  fowingy  fee 

MIN.  82. 

,   For  remarks  on  harvefiing^  82. 

PULSE. 
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PULSE. 

*     • 

IN  THE  INCLOSURES  of  the  Midland 
Diftrift,  little  of  this  clafs  of  grain  is  culti- 
vated. 

Beans  and  dills  (afpecies  of  large  vetch; 
the  Yorkfhire  fitches.  See  York.  Econ.)  are 
the  prevailing  crop. 

The  only  circumftjance  of  their  culture 
which  is  entitled  to  notice,  belongs  to  the 

SEED  PROCESS, 

In  every  other  diftrift,  in  which  I  have  hi- 
therto obferyed,  b$an§  are  either  fown  on 
the  whole  plit,  and  harrowed  in>  or  are  fet  or 
planted  by  hand  :  byit,  here,  the  prevailing 
pradtice,  at  prefent,  is  to  fow  them  onfiubble— 
generally  wheat  ftubble—  and  to  plow  thejn 

*  •  * 

under  !  with  a  jhin  fiat  furrow :  afterwards 
fowing  the  dills,  and  harrowing  them  in. 
If  beans  alone  be  the  crop,  the  furface,  in 

R  3  1         ** 
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the  pra&ice  of  fomc,  is  neverthelefs  har* 
rowed,  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  fowp 
abovefuj:rQ\y  j  in  others,  the  plifs  are  left 
whole, 

If  the  gr<mn4  be  broken,  as  a  pin.fallow, 
—the  beans  and  dills  are  fometimes  both  of 
fhetn  fowji  under furrow ?  and  plowed  in  toge* 
fher, 

It  is  obfervable  that  beans,  plowed  under 
whole  furrows,  rife  principally  iji  the  feairis ; 
£ut  foqie  of  them  through  the  furrows  or 
plits,  They  have  even  been  obferyed  to  force 
their  way  through  a  [footpath,  though  trod- 
den as  fjrrri  a$  a  piafler  floor  ! 

The  difadyanpage  of  plowing  beans  under 
whole  furrows  arifes  principally,  it  is  undpr-* 
flood,  \n  fheir  lyiftg  hollow ;  thereby  fpend- 
\  ing  their  firft  and  niain  effort  i&  running  un- 
der the  furrows ;  never,  in  this  cafe,  reaching 
(he  furface.  Hence  the  life  of  turning  the 
iurrows  as  fiat  as  pOffible.  When  the  feafpij 
ivill  permit,  rolling  wouldj  under  this  idea, 
\>c  of  efleptizil  fervice. 

For  harvest i kg  bean?,  fee  the  general 
artic}e,  Harvesting  loose  Corn, 

r 

*  POTATOES, 


«.» 
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1 

P  OTA  TOES. 

> 

THE  SPECIES,  or.  rather  varieties  of 
potatoes  have,  -  of  late  years,  undergone  a 
total  change,  in  this  diftrid. 

The  old  varieties,  formerly  in  cultivation, 
dwindling  in  produce,  and  being,  at  Length, 

in  a  manner  deftroyed,   by  the  difeafe  of  ~ 
curledtop,— two  new  varieties  wereintro-  *. 
duced, — under  the  names  of  goldfinders 
and  golden  dabs  ;— the  former  a  yellow  kid- 
neylike root  (but  with  a  fcurfy  rind,  not  un- 
like that  of  the  old  ruflet  potatoe) ;  the  latter  . 
of  afimilar  colour  but  of  a  different  form, 
being   fomewhat  belHhaped.      The ,  confe-  v 
quence  has  been,  the  difeafe  vanilhed  with  \ 
the  old  forts,  and  is  now  (1786)  and  in  this  v 
neighbourhood,  where  no  other  fort  is  in  or-  , 
dinary  cultivation,  in  a  manner  forgot.  ^ 

In  1789,  I  met  with  a  finalar  inftance  in  • . 
Jjictjttrjhiri ;  where  the  "  old  red  fort"  wa$  1 

R  4  entirely 
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entirely  worn  out  with  the  difeafe ;  while  a. 
white  fort,  now  in  cultivation,  was  "  never 
known  to  curl." 

In  Rutland/hire  I  had  ocular  evidence  of  the 
fame  nature.     Obferving,-  in  a  Urge  piece  of 
potatoes,    two  ftripes  which    were   almofl; 
wholly  airled,  vhile  the  r<#  of  the  piece  ap^ 
peared  to  be  free  from  the  difeafe,  I  enquired 
into  the  caufe  of  disparity.;  and  received  in 
anfwer,  without  hefitation,  that,  the  healthy 
plants  were  "  manleys,"  and  the  difeafed 
gripes  "  rednofed  kidneys;"  which,  hereto- 
fore, was  the  prevailing  fpecies ;  but  being 
no  longer  to  be  cultivated  with  any  degree 
of  fuccefs,  a  new  fort  was,  fome  years  agoy 
introduced  uAder  the  name  of  the  "  manjey," 
which  ftflf  remains  free  from  the  difeafe. 

Thefe  are  evidences,  and  ftrong  ones, 
that  the  difeafe  of  curledtgp  is  incident  tq 
varieties;  and  the  cireumftance  >of  the  old 

» 

forts,  which  have  been  in  cultivation  from  the 
firft  introduftian  of  potatoes  into  the  ifland, 
t>eing  now  almoft  wholly  cut  off  hy  it,r— ren? 
ders  it  probable  that  the  difeafe  is  incident  to 
falining  varieties  of  potatoes  ;  a?  the  canker 
|s  to  declining  varieties  of  fruit*  S$$  Gl<?, 
JieQN,   S^e  £HquYork<  JJqon.  ji.  .£2, 
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The  cultivation  of  potatoes,  in  this 
diftridt,  though  it  does  not  require  to  be 
given  in  detail,  throughout,  is  entitled,  in 
fevcral  particulars,  to  notice. 

Succession.  Contrary  to  the  pra&ices  of 
ipqft  other  diftri&s,  potatoes,  here,  fucceed 
turf:  ar,e  planted,  almoft  invariably,  on  gr afs- 
land. 

Soil  process.  The  plow  is  feldom,  if 
ever,  ufed,  here,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  po- 
tatoe  crop.  The  foil  is  broken  up  with  the 
fpade :  fometimes  in  two  {hallow  fpits,  throw- 
ing  the  fward  and  the  dung,  if  any  be  ufed,  to 
the  bottom ;  covering  them,  in  the  gardener'* 
manner,  with  the  under  fpit :  but,  generally, ' 
in  one  full  fpit ;  merely  inverting  the  fward  ; 
fitting  the  fpits  to  each  other;  leaving  a 
fmooth  even  furface  of  clear  free  foil. 

Planting.  On  this  furface  the  plants  are 
dibbled  very  thick,  ^bout  the  middle  of  April  *f 

Th?r 

*  Potatoes  arc  fprnetimes  grown  two  years  together 
on  the  fame  land;  and,  in  this  cafe,  it  it  /aid  to  haver 

« 

been  found  that  dibbling  in  the  fets,  on  the  ftale  furface,  - 
as  left,  on  taking  up  the  firft  crop,  or  only  levelled  with 
the  harrow,  without  a  previous  plowing  or  digging,  if  ' 
fhe  jnoft  eligible  method  of  putting  in  (he  fecorid  crop  ? 
jhisf  h9weverf  by.,wav,ofi>in|f   ,  \»  f     »    .   ,  . 
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The  vegetating  process  confifts  in  ho- 
ingy  once,  twice,  or  as  often  as  circumftances 
may  require;  the. crop,,  throughout,  being 
moftly,  though  not  always,  ipanaged  in  a 
gardenly  manner, 

.The  crop  is  taken  up  with  forks,  in  the 
gardener's  method,  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober :  the  price  of  taking  up  is  according  to 
the  crop;  generally,  I  believe, from  id.  to  id, 
a  btifliel. 

Preserving.     The  method  of  laying  up 
potatoes,  here,  is,  univerfally,  that  of  "camp-  ' 
ing"  them :  a  method  which  requires  to  be 
defer  i  bed. 

.  u  Camps'*  are  lhallow  pits,  filled,  and 
ridged  up  as  a  rpof,  with  potatoes;  which 
are  covered  up  with  the  excavated  mould  of 
the  pit. 

This  is'  a  happy  mean  between  burying 
them  in  deep  pits,  and  laying  them  upon  the 
furface.    See  York.  Econ.  v.  il  p.  62. 

Camps  are  of  various  fi&es  ;  being  too  fre* 
quently  aiftde  in  q,  longfquare  form,  like  4 
corn  rick,  and  of  a  fize  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  to  be  laid  up.  Jt  has,  however,* 
been  found,  by  experience,  that:*  when  th? 
quantity  is  large,  they*  are  lfeble  to  hea^ari4, 

fpoil : 
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fpoil :  much  damage  having  fometimes  been 

fuftained  by  this  imprudence. 

Experienced  campers  hold,  that  a  camp 
(hould  not  be  more  than  three  feet  wide :  four 
feet  is,  perhaps,  as  wide  as  it  can  be  made 
with  propriety ;  proportioning  die  length  to 
the  quantity  :  or,  if  this  be  very  large,  form- 
ing a  range  of  ftiort  ones,  t>y  thfe  fide  of  each 

other. 

# 

The  vfixx%\  depth  is  afoot. 

The  bottom  of  the  trench  being  bedded 
with  dry  ftraw,  the  potaroes  are  depofited ; 
'  ridging  them  up,  as  in  meaftirihg  them  with. 
A  buftiel.     On  each  fide  the  roof,  long  wheat 
ftraw  is  laid,  neatly  and  evenly,  as  thatch;, 
and  over  this  the  ipoiild,2  Aifed  out  of  the' 
trench,  is  evenly  fpread :  making  the  furface  . 
firm  and  fmooth  with  the  back  of  the  fpade. 
A  coat  of  coal  afties  is  fometimes  fpread  over 
the  mould;  as  a  ftill  better  guard  againft  froft. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that  a  camp  fhould  , 
have  a  dry  fituation ;  or  th^t  the  roots  ought  . 
to  be  depofited  in  as  dry  $.  (late  as  poflible/. 

Thefe  camps  arc  tapped  at  the  end  ;  fome 
battins, .  or  a  quantity  of  loofe  ftxaw,  being 
jthrtift  cldfe  into  the  opened  end,  as  a  -  bung  % 
pr  ftfeguajxV  ' 

Market* 
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Markets  and  expenditure.  Birming- 
ham, the  other  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
collieries  are  conftant  markets  for  this  valu- 
able crop.  And.  befide  what  go  to  market, 
great  quantities  are  expended,  in  a  plentiful 
year,  on  the  fatting  of  fwine ;  and  fome  few 
have  been  given  to  cattle. 

The  price,  in  a  plentiful  year,  very  low; 
feldom  more  than  a  (hilling  a  bufliel :  in 
1 7^5>  they  were  fold,  at  the  time  of  takins 
•  up,  at  ten  pence :  in  December,  they  were 
fold  at  a  {billing ;  and  warranted  to  weigh 
8oIb.  a  bufhel.  How  cheap,  as  an  article  of 
human  food ! 

.  Produce.  Extraordinary  large*  By  in* 
formation,  that  \,  have  no  reafon  to  dpubt, 
and  in  two  or  three  different  inftances,  fix 
hundred  bufhels  an  acre  have  been  produced  ! 
feven  ftrike  a  "  rood"  ,(of  eight  yards  fquare) . 
has,  not  unfrequently^  been  grown.  Four 
to  five  ftrike  a  rood,  or  three  to  four  hundred 
bufhels  ^n  acre,  i§  reckoned  a.  fair  good 
crop,  \      ' 

*      *  * 

*  * 

For  the  praftice  of  plaptijig  the  nooks  of 
corn  fields,  fee  min.  44. 

•For  an  inftance  of  the  mailer  and  hi§  men 
going  halves  in  a  potatoe  crop,  63, 

TURNEPS, 
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THE  TURNEP  CROP,  though  cultivat- 
ed in  a  good  manner  by  a  few  fuperior  mana- 
gers, does  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  this  diftrict.  At  prefent,  not  one  acre 
in  a  hundred,  taking  the  diftrift  throughout, 
is  fubjefted  to  the  turnep  culture.  I  have 
rode  through  a  fucceflion  of  townfhips  with- 
out feeing  an  acre  of  turneps;  and,  ofthofe 
that  are  fown,  few  are  cultivated  in  a  huf- 
bandly  manner* 

Neverthelefs,  there  are,  here  and  there, 
on  this  fide  of  the  Tame;  a  patch  of  turneps 
to  be  feen,  fet  out  and  cleaned  in  a  hu£ 
bandlike  ftyle. 

Weft  of  the  Tame,  where  the  foil  is  light, 
and  the  fubfoil  abforbent,  the  turnep  crop 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  hufbandry  : 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  proper  manage- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  crop  may  be  faid  tor  be  neW 
to  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom*  The  ho- 
ing  of  turneps  has  not  been  eftablifhed,  as  a 
pradtice  in  bujbandry,  more,  perhaps,  than 
twenty  years.  To  the  Marqjjis  Town- 
shend,  who  fent  hoers  out  of  Norfolk,  the 
country,  I  underftand,  it  indebted  for  its 
cftablifhment. 

There  may  be  two  reafons  why  the  turnep 
culture  does  not  become  prevalent  in  this 
diftrift. 

Grafs  can  be  had  at  will ;  the  whole  diftridk 
being  prone  to  it ;  while  the  foil  and  the  fub* 
foil,  except  in  fome  particular  fituations,  are, 
perhaps,  ineligible  for  this  crop.  One  ftrong 
evidence,  at  leafi,  may  be  produced  in 
corroboration  of  this  idea.  One  of  the 
iargeft  farmers  in  the  diftrift  grows  na 
turneps ;  and  gives  this  as  a  reafon  for  his 
condudt. 

The  firft  year  his  father  gave  up  the  ma* 
nagement  of  his  farm  to  him;  fome  twelve  otf 
fifteen  years  ago ;  he  grew  a  piece  of  turneps  I 
the  firft  the  farm  produced*  The  crop  turn- 
ed out  pretty  good ;  and  he  began,  agreeably 
t;o  the  common  praftice  of  the  country,  ta 
fold  them  off  with  flieep.    But  the  piece 

lying 
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lying  flat,  and  the  weather  proving  wet,  hi* 
flieep  did  "  fadly ;"  and  what  was  worfe  to 
a  young  farmer,  his  father  laughed  at  hiqa. 
He  littered  them  in  the  clofe,  with  ftraw; 
but  this  would  not  remedy  the  evil :  at  lalk 
he  drew  the  turneps ;  and  threw  tlfem  to  the 
flieep  on  aji  adjoining  piece;  but  eve$ 
then,  they  did  no  good  upon  them*  Iq 
(hort,  he  fpeaks  of  eating  turneps  upon  the 
ground  with  flieep  as  a  thing  impracticable  ! 

I  do  not  mention  this  circumflance  to  throw 
a  damp  on  the  culture  of  turneps ;  but  to 
endeavour  to  affign  them  their  proper  foil  and 
fituation;  by  fhowing,  in  ftriking  colours, 
the  difficulties  to  which  the  crop  is  liable, 
on  ftrong  "retentive  land. 

The  other  circumflance  which  has  tended 
to  check  the  cultivation  of  the  turnep  crop, 
was  the  devaftation  of  the  turnep  caterpillar 
in  1782  :  (See  Norf.  Econ.)  fince  which 
time  its  culture  has  been  declining,  rathpc 
than  gaining  ground. 

On  a  light  dry  turnep  foil,  in  an  upland 
fituation,  this  crop!  is  in  adegree  neajfaryj  and, 
there,  little  difficulties  are  ftruggled  with, 

'  and  mifcarriages  foon  forgot*    Here,  on  the 
' ,    .  contrary, 
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contrary,  where  the  land  will  reriiain  in  grafs, 
and  where  other  arable  Crops  are  more  cerfaitt 
and  more  productive,  the  turnep  crop  is  left 
tjfential  to  good  hufbandry  :  though,  in  par- 
ticular fituations,  even  in  this  diftrid,  I  am 
fully  perfuaded,  by  my  own  experience,  it 

may,  under  proper  management,  frequently 
be  ufeful. 

The  only  circumftances,  in  the  pra&ice  of 
this  diftrift,  that  require  to  be  regiftered, 
fall  under  the  heads  succession,  sowing, 

HOING,    and  EXPENDITURE, 

Succession.  There  is  an  inftance  of  their 
being  fown  on  oldftvard,  (a  rich  bottom), on 
one  plowing,  without  fodburning  ;  yet  with 
good  fuccefs. 

I  have  feen  a  clover  ley,  plowed  up  immedi- 
ately after  the  firft  crop  was  off,  fown  with  fur* 
neps,  and  with  a  good  appearance  of  a  crop. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  circiiiiiftance 
I  have  met  with  in  the  turnep  culture,  is  that 
offowing  them  on  barley  Jlubble,  immediately 
dftef  the  crop  was  off,  without  plowing  ! 

Some  fheepfeed,  in  the  fpring,  is. all  that? 
is  expe&ed  from  this  praftice :  ancf  is  not, 
it  feems,  unfrequendy  obtained.    While  the 


*       »        » 
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fyjl  is  in  heart  j  the  crop  qif  barky  good,  and 
the  furface  of  courfe  clean ;  that  i$,  froe  fronj 
jfyehsrfage  of  weedj* ;  this  may,  ibmetimes,  on 
A  Sheep  farm,  and  ufc^er  particular  circum* 
ftances,  be  a  .Valuable  -expedient,  Jf  the  at-  , 
tempt  mifcirry,  the  feed,  oply,  is  loft;  The 
thought,  at  leaft,  is  worth  preferving.;  ei^e? 

xially  as  the  ii>ft^ce  which  caipe .  more 
particularly  tp  .my  l^owledge,  pecurred  ip 
the  praftice  of  a  judicious  manager. 

Sowino.    The  deviation  to  be  ndtfeed  is 
in  the  method  vf /owing ?  iiiftead  of  delivering 
the  feed  from  between  the  .two  fingers  and 
the  thumb,  as  is  ufually  done,  the  fetdman 
(fonie  feedfmen  at  leaft)  lets  it  fid]  back  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  delivers  it  from 
thence*  in  the  manner  corn  is  fown,    It  is 
obfervable  that  in  this  method  of  fowing,  it  is 
neceffary  to  keep  the  fingers  clofe ;  other- 
wife,  the  feeds  of  turneps  being  fmall,  they 
are  iiable  to  fly  out  between  them.    I  men- 
tion this  as  a  deviation,  rather  than  a  fuperior 
excellency*    I  have  feen  turneps  come  up 
Vefry  even  from  this  method  of  fowing ;  but 
not  evener,  than  I  have  feen  them  rife  in 
Norfolk,  from  the  common  method. 

Vol.  I.    -  S  For 
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For  obfervations  on  hoing,  in  this  dif- 
tri&,  fee  min.  6. 

Expenditure.  The  expedient  I  have 
feen  pra&ifed,  in  this  ftage  of  the  turnep 
culture,  is  that  of  drawing  the  turneps,  at 
the  fetting  in  of  a  froft,  or  to  clear  the  ground 
in  the  fpring,  and  loading  them  upon  wag* 
gons ;  leaving  them  in  the  piece,  where 
they  are  fafe,  and  ready  to  be  drawn  to 
whence  they  may  be  wanted. 

For  obf.  on  the  Midland  praftice  of  be- 
ing, fee  min.  6. 

For  obf.  on  handweeding9  16. 

For,  an  inftance  of  plowing  in  turneps  as  a 

manure,  34. 

For  an  inftance  of  young  tprneps  thriving 
in  drought,  43. 

For  inftances  of  the  enemies  of  turneps* 
61* 

For  an  inftance  of  being  clutters,  79. 

For  further  obf.  on  turnep  infeSs,  84. 

For  general  obf.  on  the  turnep  culture,  87* 

For  practical  obf.  on  hoing,  87. 

For  inftances  of  turneps  being  unfriendly 
to  barley,  92. 

For  obf.  on  turneping  in  froft,  115* 

CABBAGES. 
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THE  SOILS  of  this  diftrift  are  better 
adapted  to  cabbages,  than  to  turneps.  Con- 
fidering  the  facility  of  the  culttlfe  of  this 
etop,  and  die  great  produce  it  yields  when  a 
proper  fort  is  planted  on  a  fuitable  foil,  and 
confidering  the  length  of  time  cabbages  have 
How  been  cultivated  as  a  crop  in  husbandry, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  not  entered 
more  freely  into  the  general  practice  of  this 
diftrift  j  to  whofe  foil  and  fituation  they  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted* 

At  prefetit,  the  quantity  grotfn  is  iiicon- 
fiderable  i  I  have  feen,  however,  feveral  (mall 
patches  in  different  parts  of  the  diftrift ;  and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  value  of  thefe 
is  fpoken  of,  there  is  fome  probability  of 
cabbages  becoming  a  prevalent  crop. 

'S»  *   Among 
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Among  the  rambreeders  of  Leicefterjkire, 
&c.  they  may  be  faid  to  be  already  efta- 
bliflied  as  fuch ;  and  there  is  one  man  with- 
in this  diftrift,  Mr.  Paget  of  Ibftock,  who 
is  the  greateft  cabbage  grower  I  have  any 
where  obferved  *•  He  has  grown  ten,  twelve, 
or  fourteen  acres,  a  year,  for  many  years 

m 

pad. 

On  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  Co 
much  has  been  faid,  the  public  ceroid  receive 
little  ufeful  information  from  a,  seck*l  of  the 
j>ra6tice  of  this  diftrift. 

iiltked,  die  art  of  GtfLTi%kinte  pat>- 
bages  is  <fo  extremely  fiaapie,  and  fo  well 
uadefftood  by  every  fanner,  gardener,  and 
cottager  in  the  kisgdam,  it,  pferhaps,  of  all 
'other  operations  is  husbandry,  requires  *te 
?fea(l  explanation. 

Much,  however, ;  defends  6n  the  s  >  fe- 
ci es  or  fort  for  field 'culture.    Not  more  oa 

* 
0 

thejfo*,  than  on the'Mtilfitfenifs  of quatf  ty<and 
'lar&tift,  in  refiftfftg  thfe  feverky  6f  winter. 

There  is,  in  ^  this  Country,  a  vahiabifc 
ftrt-*— a  lai  gfc  ^g?e*n  -cabbage— ^gropajgated^ 

i 

*  Excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  Eakbwbll  ofDHhlejfc 
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if  not  rai  fed,  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  h  not 
more  celebrated  for  his  breed  of  rapis*  than 
for  his  breed  of  cabbages. 

Great  care  is  obferved,  here,  in  raisixq 
the  seed  ;  being  careful  to  fuffer  no  other 
variety  of  the  braflica  tribe  to  blow  near  feed 
cabbages;  by  which  means  they  are  kept 
"  true  to  their  kind.0    To  this  end,  feme,  it 

is  faid,  plant  them  in  a  piece  of  wheat :  a 
good  method ;  provided  the  feed  in  that  fitu- 
ation  can  be  preferred  from  birds. 

The  principal  advantage  of  largenefs  in 
fize  of  field  cabbages  is,  that  of  being  able 
to  plant  them  wide  enough  from  each  other 
to  admit  of  their  being  cleaned  with  the  plow ; 
and  yet  to  afford  a  full  crop. 

The  proper  distance,  therefore,  de- 
pends in  fome  meafure  on  the  natural  fize  of 
the  fpecies,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  foil. 
The  thinner  they  ftand,  the  larger,  no  doubt| 
they  will  grow ;  but  the  clofer  the  more 
numerous :  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  cab- 
bages, as  turneps,  are  frequently  <et  out  too 
thin.  Mr.  Paget's  diftances  are  four  feet  by 
two  and  a  half:  a  full  diftance,  in  my  opi- 
nion, for  large  cabbages  on  a  rich  /oil. 

S3  Tjp, 
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The  expenditure  of  cabbages,  here, 
is  chiefly  on  Jbeef ;  but  •  cattle  and  jwine 
have  a  proportion.  .  But,  what  is  extra-, 
ordinary,  I  have  not  in  this,  or  ^ny  other 
diftrift,  met  with  an  inftance  of  .cabbages 
being  given  to  forfes?  ^nd*yet  it  is  morethai* 
probable,  that,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
chaf  or  *f  cutmeat,"  they  might  be  feeder- 
ed  a  valuable  fpecies  of  horfe  food. 

For  ample  obfervations  on  the  culture 
of  this  crop,  fee  Minutes  of  Agricul^ 
jure  in  Surrey  ;  Digest,  p.  95,  and  {h$ 
Minutes  thence  referred  to, 


CULTIVATE^ 
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CULTIVATED  GRASSES. 

THE  PERENNIAL  LEY  is    feldom 

*  • 

the  objeft  of  cultivation,  in  this  diftrift  ;* 
the  culture  of  graffes  being  confined  to 
temporary  tEYS  ;  and  chiefly  to  one  fpe- 
cies,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
diftrift ;  and  which,  though  of  long  duration, 
compared  with  the  temporary  leys  of  other 
diftrifts,  cannot  be  deemed  perennial;  its 
continuance  being  limited  to  fix  or  feven 
years :  and,  ji>  diftin&ioji,  J  Ihall  term  it 
sexennial  ley  :  befide  which  the  annual 
pr  clover  ley  will  require  to  be  noticed.. 

Clove*.  Jt  appear?,  by  the  course  of 
husbandry  already  given,  that  the  pra&ice 
of  growing  wheat  on  a  clover  ley,  agreeably 
to  the  modern  practice  of  the  kingdom  at 
large,  is  not  prevalent  here.  Neverthelefs, 
fhp  practice  is  fometimes  ufed ;  mor^  efpe- 

§4  dally 
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cially  in  the  common  fields  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  in  feveral  inftances,  as  a  fubftitute 
of  the  bean  crop. 

When  wheat  is  fown  on  the  firft  year's  ley, 
it  is  ufual  to  mow  the  clover  twice :  under 
an  idea,  that  a  full  crop  of  clover  mown  twice 
in  the  feafon,  fmothers  weeds  of  ever}  kind ; 
even  couch !  It  no  doubt  gives  thein  a  great 
check. 

It  is  bbferyable,  however,  fhat,  in  the  com- 
monfield  pradlice,  by  fowing  clover  every 
third  year,  the  crop,  though  abundant  for 
awhile,  foon  begins  to  fail :  even  in  fo  Ihor? 
a  time  as  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  See  alfq 
Norf.  Econ.  on  this  circumftan^e. 

Thjs  circumftance  is  not  introduced,  here, 
as  an  evidence  againft  the  cultivation  of  clo- 
ver ;  which  is  evidently,  on  a  noncalcarious 
foil,  by  ipuch  $he  mod  valuable  leafgrafs  (if 
the  term  were  admiffible)  agriculture  is  at 
prefent  acquainted  with  \  but  to  put  thofe, 
who  have  frefh  ground  in  their  poffeflion,  op 
their  guard  jn  its  cultivation. 

Turf;  or  sjxy?  ars  ley,    Jn  the  ijiclofed 

tbwnfhips,  this  i$  the  prevailing  and  almoft 

pnly  ley  :  furniftiing,,  in  its  different  ftages, 

the  \yo  grand  crops ;  clover  wd  grass. 

'  "   ""■        Jn 
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In  the  cffdinaty  pVa&ice  of  the  country,  the 
method  of  cultivating  k  is  merely  that  of  fowl- 
ing about  ten  pounds  of  ttED  clover,  at  th€ 
time  of  fowing  the?  barley* 

*To  the  ted  clover*  fome  judicious  manager*, 
in  this  p^rt  of  the  diftrift,  add  a  fihall  quan-    • 
iity  of  clean  raygr ass,  with  a  few  pounds  of 

WHITE  CLOVER, 

Thfcre  are,  however,  men,  and  thofe  of  the 
flrft  abilities,  on  the  lighter  lands,  rouhd  thd 
ikirts  of  the  Charnwood  hills,  who,  though 
advocates  for  raygrafs,  think  white  clover  un- 
neceflary ;  finding,  that  whether  they  fow 
any  or  none,  their  leys  are  equally  full  of  it. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  would,  indeed,  be 
folly  to  throw  away  the  feed  :  but  there  are; 
few  lands  that  are  bleft  with  fo  defirable  a  qua*, 
lity  as  that  of  affording,  naturally,  a  turf  of 
white  cloyer.  By  manuring  highly,  this  va* 
luable  herb,  efpecially  on  light  free  lands,  may 
generally  be  obtained  in  fufficient  quantity ; 
and  it  is  by  jhofe  who  generally  manure  their 
young  leys  on  fuch  land,  that  white  clover  i* 
pmitted  to  he  fown. 

In  the  MANAGEMENT  of  YOUNG  SEEDS  it 

is  obfervable  that,  in  the  common  pra&ice  of 
f he  diftrid,  and  J  underftand  univerfaliy,  they 

ar6 
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are  eaten  off  with  Jheep  in  autumn.  This  I 
mention,  not  as  a  pattern  to  be  copied  impli-r 
citly,  but  as  a  circumftance  in  provincial 
pra&ice.  If  they  be  eaten  off  in  dry  weather, 
and  not  too  clofely,  the  effed,  it  is  poffible, 
may  not  be  fo  prejudicial  4s  is  generally  con* 
ceived. 

The  firft,  and  fometimes  the  fecond  year, 
the  young  leys  are  mo%vn9  03  clover  :  the  laft 
four  or  fiye,  they  are  grazed,  a§  grassland. 

The  clover  of  young  leys  is  feldorj*  mpwi; 
more  than  once  * ;  but,  contrary  to  the  prax> 
tice  of  other  diftri&s,  it  is  frequently  fuffered 
to  run  up,  into  head,  as  if  for  mowing  a  fe* 
cond  time;  before  ftpck  be  tyrnpd  upon  it ! 

In 

*  A  very  fuperior  manager  of  this  difhift  paftures,  in 
the  fpring,  his  clover  leys  which  are  intended  to  be 
mown  for  hay  ; — fometimes  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of 
•)une:  and  gives  a  threefold  reafon  in  fupport  of  his 
practice.  The  feedage  of  clover,  in  May,  is  valuable :  4 
full  crop  of  clover  is  made  with  difficulty  and  uncer-, 
tainty  :  and  the  hay  of  fuch  a  crop,  ke  conceives  to 
be  lefs  valuable  in  quality  than  what  he  calls  half  a 
crop :  and,  upon  his  land,  his  reafoning  may  be  con- 
clufive  ;  a  rich  free  loam,  in  high  cultivation,  recently 
inclofed,  and  the  clover  crop  new  to  it ;  the  crops  of 
cpurfe  prodigious.— On  k  lefs  productive  foil,  however, 
and  this  already  exhaufted  by  clover,  even  half  a  crop 
could  not  be  obtained,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  by 
fhaf  management. 
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In  this  ftate,  flock  of  every  kind  are  ad- 
mitted; particularly  rams,  as  will-hereafter  ap» 
pear  :  but  horfes  *,'  and  even  cattle,  are  turn- 
ed into  clover  belly-deep !  and  this  without 
gpprehenfion  of  danger :  it  being  found,  by 
experience,  that  it  is  lefs  dangerous  tQ  cattle 
in  this,  than  in  a  younger  ftate. 

For  an  inftance  of  drawing  the  common 
thiftle  ovx  of  young  leys,  fee  art,  Corn  Weeds. 

For  the  AFTERMANAGEMENT  6f  thefe  TEM- 
PORARY leys,  fee  the  next  article;  they 
being  confidered,  in  pra&ice,  after  the  fecond 
year,  as  analogous  with  older  grasslands. 

*  For  an  inftance  of  clover  in  this  ftate  being  affecle4 
\>y  an4  friendly  $o  Jiorfes,  fee  mi n.  17. 
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GRASSLAND. 

THE  SPECIES  OF  GRASSLAND,  in 
the  district  of  the  station,  are,  chiefly, 
Lowland  grass,  or  g€  meadow  ;"  and 
Middleland  grass,  or  "  turf  :"  there 
being  no  upland  grass  or  sheepwalk 
within  it ;  except  fome  heathlets,  toward  the 
Perbyfliire  margin. 

MlDDLELAND  GRASS,  Or  "  TURF.*5     This 

includes  the  principal  part  of  the  grafslands 
of  the  diftrift.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  the  tem- 
porary leys  mentioned  in  the  laft  article; 
with  a  flight  intermixture  of  old  grassland, 
— provincially  "  old  turf  :"  namely,  lands 

*  %trfathave  lain,fome  centuries  perhaps,in  aftate 
of  grafs;  many  of  them  being  now  over-run, 
as  fuch  lands  too  often  are  in  other  diftri&s, 
with  anthills  and  other  encumbrances  ;  fome 
of  them  as  full  of  anthills  as  a  foreft,  and  al- 
moft  as  rough. 
Infoilandfituation,thefeoLD  grasslands 

are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  temporary  leys  of 
{he  arable  lands ;  and  their  management,  is 

the 
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the  fa*ne.  All,  therefore,  that  requires  to  be 
faid  of  them  is,  that  they  ought  not  to  remain 
any  longer  a  difgrace  to  the  hufbaitdry  of  the 
diftrid ;  but  ought  either  to  be  fubjeded  to 
the  general  management  of  the  country,  or  to 
be  rendered  produdive,  as  grassland,  by 
<3earingihem  fromtheirprefent  encumbrances. 

The  €TBNERAL  MANAGEMENT  of  tblS'dafe 

joF  grafslands  is  that  of  keeping  tbem  con- 
•ftantly  in  the  ftate  of  va&tviagi;  as  grating 
or  dairy  grounds. 

In  idie  MIHUTIAL  wxuagemjjnt  of  tas~ 
Ture  grounds,  a  few  particulars  require  t* 
be  noticed :  though  taken  all  ttgejfyr,  the  prac- 
tice of  thia.diflxid  {nor  indeed  that  of  wy 
i)|her  individual  diftrid  I  have  yetfeen)  can* 
not  l^e- held  wt  a$  a  pattern.  See  the  Rural 
£conomy  of  Yorkshire  ;  in  which  the 
iubjed  of  a  ^ assi^aitd  k  treated  of  analyti- 
cally* and  iits  icvenil  departments  explained. 

In  thefpring  mmagtment>6{ pdftures,  a  prac- 
tice prevails,  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  I 
have  notTnet  with  elfewhere.  : 

In  grounds  which  aretfed  in  winter,  cattle 
are. induced  to  -fly  to  the  hedges  for  flicker, 
and  th«i3R  to  drop  thek  dung,  And  it  is- the 
auftonj,  here,  to  fet  women  tp  colled  the 

dung, 
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dung*  thus  partially  and  fuperfluoufly  feat- 
tered,  into  he^ps ;  and  to  tart  it  into  the! 
middle  of  the'piece,  and  then  fpread  it  upon 
the  parts  which  moil  require  it :  while  fome 
individuals  pile  it  in  large  heaps,  to  be  fet 
about  in  winter ;  obje&ing  to  the  practice  at 
fpreading  it  over  the  grafs  in  the  fpring,  as 
tending  to  foul  it  i  and,  under  the  fame  idea, 
objeft  to  fpreading  the  dung,  dropt  in  the 
area  of  the  piece,-*- late  in  the  fpring  i  efteem* 
ing  it  better  management  to  collect  and  carry 
it  off,  to  be  fet  about  in  a  more  fuitable 
feafon* 

The  whole  of  this  pfdAlce,  fo  far  as  relates 
to  the  collefting  of  dung  on  pafture  lands, 
more  efpecially  old  pafture  lands,  may  b6 
eligible.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  dung 
.thus  colle&ed,  ought  not  to  be  fet  upon 
pafture  ground ;  efpecially  fuch  as,  having  been 
long  in  a  ftate  of  pafturage,  may  be  in  a  de^ 
gree  fatiated  with  this  fpecies  of  manure ;  but 
fhould  be  carted  to  the  dungyard  for  the  ufe  of 
the  arable  land,  or  piled  in  heaps  for  the  ufe  of 
mowing  grounds :  not,  however,  to  be  fet  on  in 
winter-— the  worft  feafon  poffible— bitfimme* 
diately  after  the  hay  is  off;  refreftung  th* 

pafture 
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pafture  grounds,  if  they  require  it,  by  fome 
change  of  manure  *♦ 

For  the  fiocking  of  pqftures,  fee  the  article 
Grazing. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  wtntef  manage* 
ment  of  pajtures,  this  diftrift  furniflies  an  in- 
ftance  of  pra&ice,  which  is  well  entitled  to  a 
place  in  this  regifter :  namely,  that  of  (hutting 
up  pafture  grounds,  in  autumn,  for  a  fupply 

Of  SPRING  FEED. 

•  Mr.  Paget  of  Ibftock,  in  whofe  fuperior 
management  I  more  particularly  obferved 
this  admirable  ftroke  of  pradtice,  (huts  up 

from 

*  Mo  lbs.  A  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  pre- 
fent  flate  of  agriculture  of  this  diftritt  is  the  fcarcity  of 
moles.  A  mole  hill  is  rarely  feen.  There  are  perhaps 
entire  townmips  without  a  angle  mole  in  them. 

Two  reafbns  may  be  afligned  for  this  circumftance. 
There  are  in  this  diftricl  few  old  hedgervws,  and  ftill  leis 
woodland:  both  of  them  nurferies  of  moles.  And  while 
they  are  thus  deftitute  of  fhelter,  it  is  the  pra&ice  for 
townlhip*  to  join  in  their  deftru&ion. 

The  price,  in  a  townlhip  which  has  been.negle&ed 
and  the  number  of  moles  considerable,  is  about  a  penny 
an  acre  a  year :  afterwards  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  > 
an  acre :  not  more  than  two  guineas  perhaps  for  a 
middleiized  townlhip:  and  this,  under  due  attention, 
becomes  in  a  few  years  a  mere  iinecure:*  except  near' 
woods ;  where  they  can  feldom  be  wholly  overcome. 


from  the  mtidk  rf  £eptqpbej-  #>  about  o!4 

Michaelmas,  as  the  age  of  *bfigf#fh.ibe  f$9'. 
fon,>  and  other  arcumftaAces  &ut ;  xx^kin^  a 
point  of  eating  the  ground  level  #n4  bve^ 
previous  jto  jw  being  freed  from  lfock; 
from  which  it  is  kept  £i;ee,  -until  it  be  wanted 
for  ewes  and  lan^bs ;  or,  if  it  be  intended  for 
cattle,  until  the  firft  /boat  of  grate  in  the 
fpring ;  which,  mingliijg  :witb  the  autu«uyil 
(hoots,  the  herbage  is  found  to  be  more  nu- 
tritious to  Aock  than  either  of  them  are  fepa- 
lately.  As  a  certain  and  whoUfome  fupply  of 
food  for  <ew,cs  and  tamb*,  in  earLy  fpring,  thij 
preserved  pasture  is  depended  upon  as 
the  fheet-anchor  ;  in  preference  to  turneps, 
cabbages,  or  any  other  fpecies,  whatever,  of 
what  is  termed  spring  feed,, 

For  obfervations  on  presarvikg  after- 
grass, as  a  fupply  of  fpring feed,  fee  York. 
Econ.  v.  ii.  p.  148. 

Lowland  orass,  or  u  meabow<"  Tte 
ipeadowlands  of  this  diftridt  confift  of  the 
hanks  of  rivers,  and  of  the  bottoms;,  or  dips  of* 
vallies,  filtered  over  almoft  ^very  part  of  it* 

Thefe  meadows  are  moftly  kept  as  mowing 
bounds;  awl  trKe p^rjiculars,  belonging  to> 

*hejr 
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their  management,  Which  will  require  to- 
be  noticed,  fall  under  the  heads 

Draining; 
Watering* 
Hay  Harveftj 
Aftergrafs; 

Draining;  This  deration,  whether  witH 
jffefpeft  to  under  drains  or  furface  drains,  is  well 
attended  to;  here;  better,  I  think,  than  in 
any  other  diftridk  whieh  has  fallen  under  my 
dbfervation.  > 

Undirdr&ining  has  been  already  mentioned 
tihdtr  the  article  ioit  process  •  and  all  that 
requires  to  be  faid  of  furface  draining  is,  that 
it  is  generally  done  in  the  proper  feafon  :— 
atftuiriri;  or  thd  beginning  of  winter;  See 
NorF;  EfcdNi 

.  For  inftances  of  praftice  in  draining  mea- 
dow lands;  fee  the  minutes  referred  to 
below* 

Watering  MEADdws.  Tlie  Watering  of 
itieadowS  cannot  be  faid  to  have  yet  entered 
ihto  the  common  p'ra&ice  of  this  diftriih 
Nevertheleft,  it  liks  made  fome  confiderable 
Jprogrefs  toward  it.     Many  of  the  fuperior 

daft  of  Occupiers  have,  already,  evinced  their 
Vol;  I  t  fpirit, 
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fpirit,  at  leaft,  in  profecjuting this  cardinal 

IMPROVEMENT* 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  inftances,*in  which 
the  art  has  reached  a,  degree  of  perfe&ion, 
equal,  perhaps,  to  that»which  it  has  attained 
in  any  other  part  of  the  ifland.  But  as  I  dill 
hope  to  fee  this  department  of  rural  affairs  on 
What  may  be  termed  its  own  native  foil,  the 
more  western  countles,  where  it  appears 
to  have  been  firft  praftifed,  in  this  ifland,  and 
where,  only,  I  believe,  it  has  been  received 
into  common  pra&ice, — I  (hall  forbear  giv- 
ing a  detail  of  it  in  this  place.  Neverthelefs,. 
there  are  circumftances,  in  the  pra&ice  of  this, 
diftridt,  which  require  to  be  noticed,. 

The  origin  of  meliorating  grafslands  with 
water  may  be  traced,  pretty  evidently,  in  this 
diftrift. 

The  benefit  of  naturae  floods,  to  the: 
grafslands  they  occafionally  overflowed,  being 
evident,  and  in  fome  inftances  great,  the> 
means  of  producing  artificial  floods,, 
and  of  fpreading  them  over  lands,,  not  liabley 
ia  their  natural  fituation7  to  be  overflowed* 
would  become,  of  courfe,  a*defirableobje&. 
.  The  moft  obvious  efledtof  floods,  ok  over- 
flowings of  rivers  and  brooks,  on  the  landsr 

over 
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over  which  they  fpread,  is  that  of  depositing 
their  earthy  particles  \  thereby  operating  as  i. 
vehicle  of  manure,  it  is  likewife  evi- 
dent to  common  obfervation,  that  foul  waters  * 
as  thofe  of  flood*,  let  fell  their  fediment  xttdft 
freely  ill  a  fiagnant  jlatei  And  it  is  ilfo 
equally  evident,  that  the  (late  of  ftagnarion 
of  the  waters  of  floods*  or  a  ftate  that  ap- 
proaches it,  is  caufed  by  fome  obftru&ioii  of 
the  current,  beloW  the  place  of  ftagnatiom 

Theft  circumftances  being  feen,  and  they 
tould  not  well  be  milled  by  any  one  who 
gave  the  fubjeft  a  fecond  thought*  the  means 
of  manuring  lands  with  water,  Artificially, 
were  given :  in  fituations,  I  mean,  which 
tyould  admit  of  the  requifite  obftru&ions. 

The  dips  or  vallies  which  abound,'  more  or 
left,  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and 
which  are  mentioned  above*  were  mod  apt 
fubjedts  for  Aooding,  artificially,  with  foul 
waters,    on  the  principle  of  manuring  the 
land  with  their  sediment. 

A  bank  or  dam  being  made  acrofs  the  val- 
ley, below  the  part  to  be  manured,  the  ri- 
Vulet,  which  always  accompanies  a  valley  of 
this  kind,  efpecially  after  heavy  rains,  the 

T  z  only 
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only  time  when  flooding  on  this  principle 
could  be  pra&ifpd,  would  of  courfe  be  ob- 
ftru&ed  ; .  and  its  Waters,  fouled,  perhaps, 
with  the  richeft  particles  of  arable  lands, 
would  be:  fprend  bv#\the  bottom  of  the  val- 
.lcy,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  the  height 
of  the  bank,  and  its  own  flatnefs ;  a  valve  or 
floodgate  being  fixed  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet, 
to  let  off  the  waters,  ^hen  the  whole  of  their 
foulnefs  were  depofited :  thus  gaining  a  prin- 
cipal advantage  over  natural  flooding ;  in 
which  the  grofler  particles,  only,  are  let  fall ; 
the  finer,  and  perhaps  moft  valuable,  efcap- 

ing  to  the  river,  and  thence  to  the  fea,  before 
they  be  precipitated. 

On  thefe  principles,  it  is  evident,  fome  of 
the  meadow  lands  of  this  diftrift  have  for- 
merly been  flooded  *  :  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  fo  evident  a  method  of  improving  mea- 
dow lands  (hould  have  been  CQnfined  to 
"this  diftriA ;  but  may  have  been  common  to 
"other  parts  of  the  ifland. 

But  the  antient  method  of  meliorating 
grafslands,  by  the  means  of  stagnant  wa* 
TEft,  could  no  longer  prevail,  than  until  the 

fupe- 

*  See  Mttt.  vj* 
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Yuperior  effefts  of  running  water,  on  fuch 
lands,  were  difcovered  and  afcertained. 

This  important  difcovery  muft  have  been 
made,  by  obfervation,  on  the  comparative  effefts 
of  running  and  ftanding  water,  in  the  natural 
or  artificial  flooding  above  fpoken  of ;  and 
mult  have  been  afcertained,  by  a  long  courfe 
of  experience :  it  is  not  likely  that  reafon  fhould 
have  had  any  fhare,  in  ftriking  out  the  mo* 
dern  method  of  improving  grafslands,  by 
running  water.  For  even  now,  when 
the  reality  of  the  improvement  appears  to  be" 
fully  eftablilhed,  there  feems  to  be  no  fatif- 
faftory  theory  to  account  for  it..  The  warmth  9 
communicated  by  running  water  to  thegrafs 
it  flows  over,  is  the  beft  account  that  the  mqft 
enlightened  in  the  art  can  give,  of  the  good 
sffeft  of  running  water,  on  graf$l$ndU 

Evea  after  the  difcovery  wa3  made,  and 
the  effeft  fully  eftablifhed,  it  would  be  forne 
length  of  time,  before  the  aft  arrived  at  its 
prefent  high  degree  of  perfeftion.  It  may, 
in  its  prefent  ftatc,  be  fafely  deemed  the  mod 
fcientific  operation  that  has  entered  into  the 
common  praftice  of  hufeandry. 

To  the  memory  of  the   inventor  or  ii* 
vcntor?  be  jthe  higheft  praife  I     •  .  > 

T  3  If 
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If  the  art,  as  it  now  (lands,  were  ftruck  out 
pn  principle,  it  muft  fy^ve  been  on  that  of 
.animal  circulation  ;  to  which  the  ope- 
ration of  meliorating  grafslands  with  water, 
through  the  means  of  FtQ^Ts  and  drains, 
is  perfe&ly  analogous. 

The  jtoati  are  arjermt  conveying  the  cir- 
culating fluid  tQ  every  part  of  the  fubjeft ; 
imbuing  every  atom  :  ?he  drains,  w/Vw,  col- 
le&ing  the  fcattered  fluid,  and  conveying  it 
back  to  its  natural  channel. 

In  lefs  figurative  language,  the  floats  are 
trenches,  receiving,  by  the  means  of  flood- 
gates, as  occafion  requires,  the  waters  of  a 
river,  brook,  or  rivulet,  and  conveying  it 
along  the  upper  margin,  and  upon  the  tops 
of  the  natural  or  artificial  fwclls  pf  the  field  of 
improvement:  the  drains,  counter  trenches, 
ftretching  along  the  lower  margin,  and  wind- 
ing in  the  dips  and  hollows,  to  receive  the 
water  fpread  over  the  furfacc  by  the  floats. 

Each  fet  of  trenches,  whether  of  floats  or 
drains,  bears  more  or  lefs  refemblance  to  a 
tree,  with  its  trunk  and  branches :  the  branches 
pf  the  floats  increafing  in  number,  and  dimi- 
nifhing  in  fize,  as  they  proceed  from  {he  river 
pr  ofher  fource ;  thofe  of  the  ^drains,  .on  the 

con* 
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contrary,  diminifliing  in  number  and  in* 
creafing  in  fize,  as  they  approach  the  re* 
ceptacle. 

When  the  water  is  at  "  work"  (as  it  is 
properly  enough  termed)  the  entire  furface 

(fuppofing  the  operation  to  be  perfeft)  is 
covered  with  one  continued  sheet  of 
living  water  ;  purling  evenly  over  every 
part,  fome  inch  or  more  deep.  If  the  grafs 
be  very  fhort,  the  water  is  feen ;  and  has  a 
beautiful  as  well  as  a  profitable  effeft :  if  not, 
it  fteals  unfeen  among  the  herbage  ;  or  fhows 
itfelf  partially  :  it  being  impoffible,  in  prac- 
tice, to  render  the  ftieet,  throughout,  of  a  uni- 
form depth  or  thicknefs. 

From  this  general  idea  of  the  method  of 
watering  grafslands,  on  the  modern  principle, 
it  is  evident,  that  a  dead flat ,  a  perfeft  level, 
is,  of  all  other,  the  word  adapted  to  the 
pra&ice, 

A  perfect  level,  however,  feldom  occurs 
in  nature  :  inequalities,  fufficiently  to  pro- 
mote a  circulation  of  water  on  turf,  may  ge- 
nerally be  difcovered,  if  judjeioufly  fought. 
.  In  the  Midland  Counties,  I  have  feen, 
in  the  pradice  of  a  fuperior  manager,  a  beay- 

T  4  .  tifully 
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tifully  fimple  expedient  praftifed,  to  find  out 
the  inequalities  of  a  piece  of  ground,  nearly 
flat :  that  of  covering  it  with  water ;  and 
preferring  the  level  tjy  the  means  of  "  level-: 
ling  pegs;*'  flumps  or  piles  driven  down, 
in  various  parts,  to  a  level  with  the  furface 
of  the  water ;  fo  that  after  the  water  was 
let  off,  the  level  ftill  remained.  The  parts 
laft  covered  were,  of  courfe,  the  proper 
ground  for  the  floats  ;  the  parts  laft  freed,  for 
the  drains :  art  being  ufed,  where  wanted, 
to  give  additional  advantage  to  the  natural 
inequa}ifie§. 

Situations,  in  general,  abound  fufficiently , 
with  inequalities  of  furface :  natural,  as  the 
f wells  and  hollows  of  lands  lying  out  of  the 
way  of  floods,  and  having  never  been  plow-r 
pd :  artificial,  as  thofe  which  have  been  raifed 
jt>y  the  plow  into  ridge  and  furrow :  in  this 
pafe,  the  ridges  receive  the  floats,  the  furrows 
the  drains :  in  that,  the  level  (the  fpirit  level, 
or  perhaps  only  a  plummet)  is  the  guide  to 
the  floats ;  the  water  they  thfow  out,  to  the 
grains. 

In  this  diftrift,  I  have  feen  the  ftde  of  a  hill 
watered  with  rain  water  from  a  road  running 
along  the  top  of  it :  {he  fame  trench,  in  thi^ 
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safe,  a&ing  as  float  and  drain;  running, 
a  zigzag,  along  the  face  of  the  Hope ;  the 
lower  folds  catching  the  water  fpread  out 
Jby  the  upper. 

I  have  likcwife  obferved,  in  this  diftri(9r, 
feveral  inflances  of  ridges  and  furrows  being 
watered  from  fimilar  fources.  In  thefe  cafes, 
whether  the  natural  defcent  of  thelan^s  were 
Jittle  or  great,  the  floats  were  opened  upon  the 
ridges  j  with  dod3  of  turf,  cut  out  of  the  tren- 
ches, placed j  at  diftances  proportioned  to  the 
4efcent,  to  check  the  current  fufficiently,  to 
force  the  water  out  of  the  trench  above,  yet 
leaving  it  a  fufficient  paffage,  to  fuffer  it  fo 
j:arry  down  a  fupply  to  the  parts  below. 

In  this  diftrift,  alfo,  I  have  met  with  one  or 
more  inftances  in  which  ridges  and  furrows  have 
been  levelled  /  at  an  exceffive  coft,  by  paring 
pff  the  turf,  throwing  down  the  ridges  by 
hand,  and  replacing  the  tvtrf !  giving  the  fur- 
face  one  regular  gentle  defcent :  and  this, 
potwjthftanding  it  is  allowed,  by  thofe  who 
may  be  ftyled  mafters  in  the  art,  that  the 

(CLICKER  THE  CIRCULATION,  THE  MORS 
BENEFICIAL  THE  EFlfecT, 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  pretty 
evidently,  that  the  operation,  though 
fcientificy  can  feidom  be  rendered  mechanical* 

^raighf 
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Straight  lines  and  plain  furfaces  can  feldom 
be  had,  but  at  a  great  and,  frequently,  an  un- 
necefiary  expence.  The  given  fituation  of 
*he  ground  (hould  be  confulted,  and  maturely 
ftudied,  before  the  work  be  fet  about.     Every 

fite  may  be  faid  to  require  a  different  arrange* 
ment  of  trenches.  Of  courfe,  no  man  ought 
co  fet  about  a  work  of  fo  difficult  a  nature, 
until  he  has  ftudied  its  principles,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  its  theory  :  nor,  then,  with*- 
put  the  afliftance  of  praftife,  \n  Junafejf  or 
others. 

To  expatiate  on  the  utility  of  watering 
grafslands  would  be  a  wafte  of  words.  In 
fituations  where  a  fufficient  fufply  of  water,  of 
a  fertilizing  quality,  can  be  commanded,  at 
allfeafons,  it  ranks,  indifputably,  a.mong  the 
jbigheft  clafs  of  improvements* 

Much,  however,  depends  on  the  qjtai-itt 
of  the  water:  not  on  its, colour  or  elearnefiy 
but  on  the  fpecific  quality  of  nsfufpended 
particles.  Waters,  in  their  natural  ftate  (not 
purified  by  diftillation),  more  efpecially 
fpring  waters,  thodjlt  perfedly  tranfparent 
and  pure  to  the  eye,  are. various  in  quality, 
as  foils  are :  owing  to  earthy  and  other  par- 
ticles being  fufpended  in  them,  imperceptibly 

to 
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to  the  eye ;  requiring  the  aid  of  chemiftry' 
to  deteft  them.  Hence  hard  water,  foft  water, 
wholefome  waters,  and  medicinal  waters. 
For  a  (hiking,  effeft  of  clear  fpring  water, 
fee  min-39- 

But  although  much  may  depend  on  the 
quality  of  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  melio- 
rating grafslands,  ftillmore,  perhaps,  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  ;  on  having  zfufflcient 
fupply  at  all  feafons.  With  this,  there  are, 
perhaps,  few  waters  which  might  not  be  ren- 
dered beneficial  to  grafsland,  if  thrown  over 
it  at  proper  feafons,  and  in  proper  quantity : 
without  it,  the  benefit,  it  is  pofiible,  may 
pot  be  adequate  to  the  expence.  The  great  eft t 
at  leaft  the  moft  obvious,  advantage  of  water* 
ing  grafslands  arifes  in  a  dry  feafon ;  and  if 
(he  fupply  fail  in  fuch  feafons,  as  frequent* 
ly  happens,  in  many  foliations,  the  inten- 
tion is  in  part  fruftrated :  the  early  fpring 
waterings  being,  in  this  cafe,  all  that  can  be 
commanded. 

This,  however,  tjy  way  of  caution :  not 
fts  a  difcouragement  to  the  practice.  There 
are,  in  this  ifland,  filiations  innumerable, 
in  which  the  advantages  arifing  to  the  prac- 
fice,  properly  condudted,  would  far  exceed 
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the  cxpencc  of  obtaining  them :  and  to  aA 
certain  them  is  an  objeft  of  the  firft  magni- 
tude to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  grafe- 
lands. 

Thus,  having  endeavoured  to  convey  a 
general  idea,  to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  fubjeft,  of  the  nature,  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  effeft  of  watering  grafslands, 
on  the  principle  of  circulation,  J  will  mention 

a  few  interefting  circumftariccs  pf  practice, 
which  occurred  to  my  obfervation,  in  this 
Midland  diftrift. 

Mr.  Bak^well  of  Difhley  ftands  firft,  in 
this  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  as  an  improver 
pf  grasslands  by  watering. 

Formerly,  a  fuke  of  meadows,  lying  by 
the  banks  of  the  Soar,  received  confiderable 
benefit  from  the  water  of  the  river  being 
judicioufly  fpread  over  them,  in  the  times 
of  floods.  But,  now,  not  only  thefe  mea- 
dows, but  near  a  hundred  acres,  I  believe, 
of  higher  land,  lying  entirely  out  of  the 
way  of  natural  floods,  arc  watered  on  the 
modern  principle. 

Mr,  Bakewell,  like  a  man  of  experience  in 
bufinefs,  before  he  Fet  about  this  great  work, 
ftudied  the  art    in  the  principal    fcene  of 

practice  j 
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pra&ice ;  the  weft  of  England ;  where  he 
fpent  fome  days  with  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Boswell,  who,  fome  years  ago,  publifhed 
a  treatife  on  the  fubjed  *. 

The  great  ftroke  of  management,  in  this 
department  of  ,  Mr.  Bakewell's  praftice, 
which  marks  his  genius  in  ftrong  characters, 
is  that  of  diverting  to  his  purpofe  a  rivulet  or 
fmall  brook,  whofe  natural  channel  fkirts  the 
fartheft  boundary  of  his  farm;  falling,  with 
a  confiderable  defcent,  down  a  narrow  valley ; 
in  which  its  utility,  as  a  fource  of  improve- 
ment to  land,  was  confined. 

This  rivulet  is  therefore  turned,  at  the 
higheft  place  that  could  be  commanded,  and 
carried,  in  the  canal  manner,  round  the 
point  of  a  fwell,  which  lies  between  its  na- 
tural bed  and  the  farmery :  by  the  execution 
of  this  admirable  thought,  not  only  com- 
manding  the  fkirts  of  the  hill  as  a  fite  of  im- 
provement by  watering;  but  fupplying  by 
this  artificial  brook  (fee  YoRK.Ecox.i. 
1 74.)  the  houfe  and  farm  offices  with  water : 

—filling 

*  Mr.  Boswell's  Treatise,  ojt  watering 
grasslands,  cannot  be  toa  ftrongly  recommended  to 
thofe  who  wifti  to  become  acquainted  with  the  practice* 
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—filling  from  it  a  drinking  pool,  for  horfe* 
and  cattle;  a  wafh  pool,  for  fheep;  and 
converting  it  to  a  multitude  of  other  pur* 
pofes  *  :     acquifitions    which    many    other; 

fituations  in  the  illand  are  capable  of  fur* 
nifhing. 

Mr.  B/s  improvements,  in  this  depart-* 
ment  of  rural  affairs,  are  not  only  ex* 
tenfive,  but  high ;  and  are  rendered  thd 
more  ftriking,  by  "  proof  pieces"  (a  good 
term  for  experimental  patches)  left  in  each 
fite  of  improvement.  Mr.  Bakewell  is,  in 
truth,  a  mqfter  in  the  art ;  tod  Difhley,  at  pre* 

fent, 

*  One  of  which  is  too  valuable  to  be  paiTed  with- 
out diftin&ion.  Three  years  ago,  Mr.  B.  I  remember* 
was  endeavouring  to  invent  a  flatbottomed  boat,  or 
barge,  to  navigate  upon  this  canal;  for  the  pufpofe,  moll 
particularly,  x>f  conveying  his  turneps  from  the  field  to 
the  cattle  iheds.  But  finding  this  not  eefily  practicable} 
his  great  mind  ftruck  out,  or  rather  caught,  the  beau* 
tifully  Yimple  idea  of  launching  the  turneps  themfelves 
into  the  water;  and  letting  them  float  down  fragly  with 
the  current  I  "  We  throw  them  in,  and  hid  them  meet 
us  at  the  Barn  End ! !  I"  where  he  is  now  (O&ober 
1789)  contriving  a  refervoir*  or  dry  dock*  for  them  to 
fail  into  2  with  a  grate  at  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  wa- 
fer; but  retaining  the  turneps  ;  which  will  there  belaid 
up,  clean  wafhedi  and  freightfree,  as  a  fupply  in  frbftf 
weather  I 


5 
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fent,  zfchool  in  which  it  might  be  ftudicd 
with  Angular  advantage,     . 

Mr.  Paget  of  Ibftock  is  alfo  a  proficient 
in  the  fcience  and  art  of  watering  grafe- 
lands,  on  the  modern  principle.  He  cuts  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  hay,  annually,  from 
lauds  which  have  received  no  other  manure 
than  watery  during  the  laft  forty  years.  A 
ftriking  inftance,  this,  that  water  is  not 
merely  z  famulus  ox  force,  as  fome  men  con- 
ceive it  to  be ;  but  communicates  fome  a&ual 
nutriment  to  the, herbage  *. 

Mr.  Moor  of  Appleby  has  executed  a 
confiderable-work  of  this  kind,  and  in  a  judi- 
cious manner  ;   cutting  a  frefh  channel,  on* 
one  fide  of  the  fite  of  improvement,  for  a  rivu- . 
let  which  winded  through  its  middle ;  in  or- 
der to  prevent  its  overflowing  at  an  improper., 
feafon ;    and  converting    the   old    channeir 
(partially  filled  up)  into  a  main  float;  aft 
expedient  which  may  frequently  be  prac-- 

tifed  with  good  effe&.  j 

And 


c 

) 


■+  »-. 


*  Onecircttmftancc  which  occurred  in  Mr.  F.*s  pfic-  . 
tice  ought  to  be  mentioned,  by  way  pf  caution.     Bjr 
watering  anf orchard  with  the  wafhings  of  the  ftree* 
and  yards  of  a  neighbouring  village  (a  defirable  fpecies  " 
of  water)  the  fruit  trees  were  greatly  injured :  and:  m» 
Mr.  B.^  pra&ke*  a  funilar  circumihmce  took  place. 
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And  Mr.  Wilks  of  Meefham,  among  hi* 
various  and  extraordinary  exertions  of  ge- 
nius  and  fpirit,  has  not  negle&ed  the  water- 
ing of  Igrafslands :  a  fpecies  of  rural  im- 
provement which  he  is  profecuting  with,  per* 
haps,  unexampled  ardour. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  there  are  two  in- 
fiances  of  pra&ice,  which  form  a  ftriking 
contraft  :  orife  was  done  at  a  great  expence, 
with  an  uncertain  fupply  of  water :  the  othef 
at  a  trifling  coft,  with  an  abundant  fcpply, 
at  all  feafons.  But  as  the  comparative  effedfc 
of  thefe  two  incidents  of  practice  will  ap* 
pear,  under  ftriking  circumftances,  in  the 
Minutes,  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay  more  on 
the  fubjeft,  here. 

Haying.  The  harvefting  of  herbage  is 
among  the  firft  concerns  of  hufbandry. 
The  quality,  and  of  courfe  the  value,  of  hay 
depends  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  ftate  in 
which  it '  is  laid  up.  Grain,  though  liable  to 
damage,  by  a  long  continuance  of  unfavour- 
able weather,  is  much  lefs  hazardous  than 
herbage. 

Neverthelefs,  in  many,  or  moft,  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  we  find  haymaking,  not- 
withstanding it  is  one  of  the  ©ldeft  operation? 

* 

fflr 


in  ^ufhandrjjr,  vthe  lsaft  ."underftoad^  W  4»«^ 
raoft  negietted*  ?a  Jthjp  daftfid,  it  {s  found  • 
in  a  ftate  of  the  loweft  negled. 

The?r4i»a^ntfafce  of  *<edji$ri#  jsthff : 
*-tbe  fwjaths  are  (prcad  i^n>ediaflelF>  pr  pft- 
f^pti^y^  after  fte  nioweff,  with  little  or  no  «-, 
gard  so.*he  w^e^i  &forin.g  the  graft  So  Ue 
abroad*  no  m*«cr  hojr  tang,  until  the  fop  he 
dry.  Itifi  then  turned  I  .and,  the  otter  fide 
being  -dfled» .«  ipfjtfied  jnto  rows  j  and  cajr- 
l^d,  *6.k:bec<w*»  «iry  i  J^nning  die  risfc, ■' 
J^rhaps,  as  jfoon  as.one  load  is  reedy  j  Jeering 
u  i^e  ^abfojul,  continuing  to  add  load,  after 
load,  until  it  be  topped  up.  During  the  two 
^jay  narvefts  Iwas  in  the  ^Lktrift,  I  donqc  jce- 
tolled  to  have  feen,  in  its  practice,  a  hay- 
ixM:%+.0f4npJi%ti>tforsny  fotue  bundles  of 
fclQYexit?y  excepted. 

JBt4t  a  xaain  ftimujbu?  tp  good  manageinentj 
emul^op^  Appears ..  to.  he .  hqre  wantirig,.  ia 
this  cafe..  It  k  flo,d*(gracc  to.majks  t>ad  hay. 
Every  .thing  is  attributed  to  the  weather.  All 
the  psaijfe  olhj^m&ngjs.  giy^n  tp.hini  who 
has  done  firft  •  a*>d  all.  Us.  difgrace  fjdlspn 
hu^^hp  fintfhes  laft. _ .  J  ; .  . « .  .  ; 
..  Jn  ^84,  *  difficult  &*fon, ,»  firft-rate  far- 
mer  brajgtd  of  his  having  made,  that  year,  £# 

yoL.  L  U  Tons 
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(bits  pf  ;kay  ;  as  ;cow;hay,  ftirk  hayi  and 
'*  pig  hay  **'«  namely,  fomc  fo  bad'  as  to  be  fit 
for  litter  only.  ••••?'" 
*  In  1785*,  when  hay  wis  four  or  five  pounds 
a  €til,~-I'Kave4een'  a*^tfy  induftrious'  pains- 
taking  fatiAer  teddifig-his  hay  white  it  adually ' 

rained :  "giving  as  *  **&fbft  'for  his  cbfaduft, 
that  it  mufbbe  Spread  about,  and  it  might  aa- 
well  bed^rrt;  foon^ai  IttiK^?  Yfetl  had  heard 
this  very  hian  fcfFeringj  :Oiily  a  few  day*  be- 
forei  a  ipefeulative  pcicZ  of  four  guineas  a  ton 
for  "rtid9*  haf^o  be  deltve?ed  the  enfuifife 
winter  for  his  own'ufe!  Nevetlhelefs,  the 
hay  under  notice  lay  fevepai'days  abroad,  be- 
fore it  was  deertiedfufficteiitly  dry  on  the  top 
tbbefturned!    *    <J1  J"  ; '*  * '      'x      J 

T: hefe  citcumrtaiicfcs  aw?  not  mentioned  ill- 

*  1 

naturedly ;  but  to  fhew/the  laft  more  parti- 
cularly, which  becurrfed  in  die  practice  df  one 
of  the  fhreW  deft  beflr  managers  ih  hisneigh- 
bourho6d,  that  "the  ittxs  not  fufficie'ntly  un- 
derftoQd:  though,.  Jin/the*'pradtice  pf  fome* 
few  individuals;  it  may1#  lii|>erior  to  the  or- 
dinary ^ratace  bf  the  diftrift.  '  \ 
For  pr^iceinSuRRE^ifteMiN.  of  Agric. 
/^orthepraaiceofToRKSHiRE^eeY'oRK. 

-_  :      "f  r><*    /     1  >  •  r  •»  •       -  ,>•♦»•»-«'.  •  •     .  .... 

*— *  J  'For 
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For  the  pra&i£$  pf  Glocestershirx,  fee 
Glo.  Econ.  ^ » 

*  Afterchias*;  Xh?; management  of  after- 
grafs,  here,  is  in  gpneral  judicipus.  It  is  ge- 
nprally  fuffered  to  get  up  tp  a  full  bite,  before 
it  be  broken  v  n^tjurnedin  upoij,  as  in  Glou- 
cestershire; ^fcKm  as  &^  nor 
fuffered,  as  in  Yorkshire*  to  ftand  until 

;n*pch  of  it.  be  :W?tfted.    For  further  remarks 

*■    •  *-> 

on  thisf\jt>j«6t,4ffe^^fi'N.6z./     :, 

In  the  flocking  of  lattenpath,  Ukewife,  the 
-Midland  graziers  are  judicious  :  efteeming  it 

bad  management  to  overftock  it,    A  cow  an 
.  -acre,  on  well  grown  aftergrafs,  feems  to  be 

confidered  as  full  ftock.  ,  , 

* 
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For  obfervations  on  the  ancient  method  of 
Jh&ding  grafsland  by*  "  floating  upward,"  fee 
min.  27. 

For  inftance  ofpmftice  in  fur  face  draining, 
fee  min,  32* 
►   .   For  the  pra&fceof  burning  dead  grafs,  and 
the  dangerous  confequences,  $8.  . 

For  th$  effeft  of  calcarions  water  oix  land, 
fee  min.  39«        : 

For  obfervations  on  the  water  of  the  Dove% 
tic.  42* 

Ua  Foe 
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toran  iaftance  6f  great  profit  by  watering, 
fee  m in.  46. 

For  the  propriety  of  Cutting  Jkrface  drains 
wherefods  arewttiited,  49*: 

Fot  experience  and  the  tttpthcein  mowing 
"off  the  weeir  t&pdftwre grttotids1,  $  1  * 

lForHfts'df£ra^rattd  weeds,  afcdobferva- 
'tions  on  agrhubural  botaity,  35. 

For  obfervations  on  haying  in  drought,  and 
on  the  fmall  produce  of  hay  in  1 785 ,  56. 

For  remarks  drifting  tattfltmath,  62. 

For  praftice  in  fpreadingthe  mould  of/fcr- 
face  drains,  '64. 

'For  praftice-and  egptiifee  Of  clearing >iti*k~ 
ingpits,  66. 

For   pra&ical  obfervations   on  watering 
ridges,  68. 

For  farther  obfervations  on  fpreaditfg  die 
mould  of furf  ace  drains,  69.  v 

For  opinion  that  getfe*fe  eligible  ir\ pafiure  . 
grounds,  72. 

For  obfeiVati6ns  on  the;  tneadm  .Joftgrafs, 
fee  min.  75. 
*  '  For  obfervations  on  ih&creepiag  crowfoot,  85* 

For  inftances  of  haying  in  September,  88. 
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LIVE  8  TO  C  K, 

A  DISTRICT^  ryjh  in  foil,  and  suif  h  of 
it  in  a  ftate  of  herbage,  naturally  abounds 

With  LIVESTOCK. 

In  the  Mipcakd  District,  the  four  prin- 
cipal fpecies  are  found  in  peculiar  plenty* 
and  in  a  Angular  ftate  of  improvement.  The 
Other  throe  I  ihaU  pafs  over.  Ra  bbits  can- 
not be  deemed  a&  objed  of  the  rural  eco- 
|K>my  of  thi*  diftrid ;   and  with  regard  to 

4 

pouLTny  and  bees, nothing  fufBciently  ftrik* 
ing  has  occurred  fo  ijjp  in  it,  to  require  par- 

»   -  *  • 

ticular  notice  *> 

Therefore,  this  diyifion  of  the  prefent  ^orfc 
yr\\l  J?e  confined  to    ' 

riorfes,  Sheep, 

Cattle^  Swine,* 

U  3  A  country 

"  **Except  that  came  FowLs>re,here,  in  the  firft  efti- 
paation,  as  a  fpecies  of  poultry  ;  as  producing  more 
eggs,  and  being,  themfelves,  htXttxfeJbed  ?nd  better  fla» 
yonre4  than  fowls  in  genera}/ 
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A  country  that  has  defervedly  obtained  fo 
much  credit  by  its  management  of  liveftock, 
efpecially  the  three  fpecies  firft  mentioned, 

and  which  has  carried  On  the  improvement  pf 
the  feveral  fpecies,  more  particularly  thofe  of 
cattle  and  flieep,  wiih  a.  fpirit  unknown  be* 
fore,  and  has  raifed  them  to  a  height  unat- 
tained,  perhaps,  in  any  age  or  nation,  is  en- 
titled to  every  attention.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  unpardonable,  and  altogether  inconfiftent 
with  this  undertaking,  to  pafs  over  its 
pra&ice  in  a  fuperficial  manner.  *  The  fpirit 

of  improvement  is  nowin  ttifc  zenith,  and  the 
improvement  itfeff;  taken  in  a  general  light, 
is  now,  probably,'1  at  its  hieight.  *  The  breed 
of  horfes  of  this  diftrift  is  allowed  to  be  oiuhe 
decline.  Its' breed  of  cattle  are  probably  at 
its  height.  And  its  fhfeep  are  at  prefent  fo 
near  perfedion,  that  it  is  not  pfobable  they 
fliould  hereafter  receive  much'  improvement. 

Befide,  the  grand  luminary  of  the  art  has 
pafled  the  meridian,  and  though  at  prefent  in 
full  fplendor,  is  verging  toward  the  horizon. 

It  mud  not,  however,  be  underftood,  by 
thofe  who  are  not  locally  acquainted  with  this 
diftrift,  that  Mrf  Bajcewell,  though  he  has 

been 
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been  long,  and  moil  defervedly ,  confidcred  as 
the  principal  promoter  of  th£  a  r  t  op  breed- 
ing, and  has  for  fome  length  of  time  taken 
the  lead,  is  the  only,  man  of  diftinguifhed 
merit  in  this  department  of  rural  affair*,  in 
the  diftrid  under  forvey.  It  abounds/  and 
has,  for  many  years,  abounded,  iwitkintelli- 
gent  and  fpirited  breeders*  I  could  metmon 
fome  fifteen  or  twenty  men  of  repute,  and 
moft  of  them  men  of  confiderable  property, 
who  are  in  the-  fame  department,  and  Several 
of  them  eminent  for  their  breeds  of  dock.    . 

Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  and  is  acJfnow- 
ledged,  that  Mr.  Bakkwell  is  at  the  head 
.of  the  department;— r-and,  whenever  he  may 
drop,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  and  highly 
probable,  that  another  leader,  of  equal  fpirit, 
and  equal  abilities,  will  not  be  found  to  fuc- 
eeedhim.  ...'..' 

Having  faid  this,  however,  it  will  be  proper 
to  apprize  my 'readers  'ftill  farther,  that:  the 
fcBowitfg  accouht'liiiift  ftdt  be  underftood  a* 
a  detail  of  the  practice  of  Mr.  Bakewell  ; 
bur  as  a*more  enlarged  fegifier  of  the  praftice 
at  prefent  eftablifhedirr  the  Midland  Coun* 

ties.     For  notwithstanding  I  have  been  re- 

»t  •  -     '  •  .  • 

U  4  peatedly 
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ptke&ly  ifonirod  with  oppamiflittesofsMk* 
iflg  attfple  abferra^ion  cto  Mr.  BA*EWg£t/s 
pra&ice  ;  and  Eave^  as  repeatedly,  been?  fe- 
Vodrcd  with  his  liberal  comritumcations  oft 
jrtiral  futjjetts ;  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deal 
bat  Mi*  B/$  private-  opinions,  or  eyen  ta  ar- 
{empt  &  recital  6f  his  particular  pra&ice,  anjr 
othtor  th4ri  as  it  conftitu&s  a  valuable  ptat  of 
&<*  pradice  of  the  diftHS  uhdet  fbrVey . 

In  regiftfcring  this  phuftice,  it  will  be  re- 
tjuifite,  befide  a  feparate  account  of  thfc  &- 
verai  breeds  and  their  iM?ROVfeMfeifTj  t6 
defcribe  the  methods  of  breeding  and 
VbArih^  each  Ipecies,  And  to  detail  the  bu* 
RneTs  of  grAzi^g,  jind  the  dairy  *i  AirAGf£ 

llENT. 

•  To  give  full  fcQpe  to  the  enquiry  f  h  will  hi 
fiecefla^y  -to  t$ke  a  feparate  view  qf  each 
fpecies  of  liveftock,  {hat  are  here  thfe  obje&i 
ff^tem&cui4  zt\d^  previodfly;  xi>  conv*y  friine 
general  ideas  rcfpe&ing  the  p^in?ip^p»  of 
improvement,  whjclj  have*  here,  been  laid 
dqwnvapd  the  i^ea^  by  which  uhey  have 
been,  fuc^sfullyj,  ajjd  rapidly,  raifed  intq 
praftice.  The  fubjeft .is  new^  at  leaft  to  this 
yrork,  and  will  therefore  require  .a  degree  of 
attention  adequate  to  its  importance , 

T&? 
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The!  moft  feftefcS  principle' «  beaut*  o* 
WRMf ,—*A  principle*  which  h*s  beeti  *ppfied 
in  eoftunc-ft  to  th£  four  fpecies.  It  is  6b- 
ferVabfc, '  towever,  that  this  principle  \tet$ 
ftwnre  cfofefy  attended  to  at  the  outfet  of  im* 
ptovement  (under  an  idfca,  in  fome  degree 
fatfel/ grouiMSd*  that  BpAttty  op  form  and 
frTixif  *  art  Ifrfeparabk}  than  *t  prefentj 
when  mferi  who  have  been  long  conrerfant  iii 
practice,  ijiake  a  diftinftjoil  between  a  "  ufej 
fbl  fort,"  and  a  foff  which  is  merely  M  hand-; 
ibttie^ 

The  next  principle  attended  to  is  a  pro~ 

•foRTiori  of  parts,  or  what  may  be  called 

crtLif  y  of  FoRM,  abftra&edly  confidered 

fr6rn  the  RBAttt*  of  form:  thus,  of  the 

fhree  edible  fpecies,   the  baits  which  are 
»       *  •  *  .■,.». 

,deemed  6>fal,  or  which  bear  an  ttf  FSftidR. 

f  rice  at  market,  fliould  be  finall,  in  t>n> 
portion  to  the  better  parts.  *  This  ^rincffJley 
however,  Appears  to!  have  been  differently  at* 
fended  to  in  different  fpecies ;  and  will  re- 
qtafre  tfr*fee  *e-£x*rftined,in  taking  the  fepa- 
fate  yiewsf  each  fpeae§. ........ 

•A  thud -principle  of  improvement,  which 
htt  eng&ge^'tf)*  «fceftti«m  of  the  Midland 

* !  f     .. .  ;  breeders. 
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breeders,  is  the  texture  of  the  inufcular  parts 
—or  what  is  termed  flesh:  a  quality  of 
liveftock  which,  familiar  as  it  majt  long  have 
teen  to  the  butcher  and  the  confumr,  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  attended  to  by  breeders,  what- 
ever it  may  haw  beea  by  graziers,  until  of 
late  years  in  this  diftridt ;  where  the  "  flesh" 
is  now  fpoken  of  with  the  fame  familiarity  as 
the  hide  or  the  fleece ;  and  where  it  is  clearly 
underilood,  that  the  grain  of  the  meat  de- 
/  pends  wholly  on  the  breed,  not,  as  has  been 

heretofore  confidered,  on  the  size  of  the 
animal  *. 

But  the  principle  which,  at  prefent,  ea- 
groffes  the  greateft  fhare  of  attention,  and 
which,  above  all  others,  is  entitled  to  the^r*- 
zier's  attention,  is  fat, — or  rather  fatting 
<XJTAHTY  :  that  is,  a  natural  propensity  to  ac- 
quire  a  ftate  of  fatnefs,  at  an  early  age,  and, 
when  at  full  keep,  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  „tim<; : 
another  quality  which  is  found  to  be  heredi- 
tary;— 
>»  « 

.    *  It  appears,  however,  in  the  pra&ice  of  Ytf rjc t hi  *  j 

(vol.  ii.  p.  183.)*  that  circtimftances  led  the  breeders  of 
that  eotmtry  to  pay  feme  attention  to  the  flefh  of  (auk ;  ' 
and  I  have  been  informed,  by  *  gentleman  conver&nt 
in  the  Hsaironi>tHiai  breed  of  cattle^  that  ftrailar 
cirewnftanees  took  place,  and  probably  abort  the  fame 
time,  in  that  guarter  of  the  ifiaad. 
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tary  ;— depending,  in  fome  considerable  de- 
gree at  leaft,  on  breed,  or  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  blood  :  namely,  on  the  fpecific 
quality  of  the  parents. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Midland  breeders 
reft  every  thing  on  breed  ;  under  a  con* 
vidtion,  that  the  beauty  and  utility  of  form,  the 
quality  of  the  fiejh,  and  its  propenfity  to  fat* 
nefsy  are,  in  the  offspring,  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  fimilar  qualities  in  the  parents* 
And,  what  is  extremely  interefting,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  obfervation,  that  thefe'  four  quali- 
ties are  compatible ;  being  frequently  found 
united,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  the  fame 
individuals. 

Without  admitting,  or  endeavouring  to 
confute,  in  this  place,  that  the  four  qualities, 
here  explained,  are  the  only  ones  neceffary 
to  the  perfeftion  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  live- 
ftock  now  under  review,  we  pafs  on  to  the 
ME  an  6,  whereby  thofe  principles  have  b«ca 
applied,  in  attaining  the  degree  of  perfection, 
at  prefent,  obfervable  in  the  diftridt  under 
furvey . 

The  MEA)TS    OF    IMPROVEMENT,     in    the 

cftablifhed  pradtice  of  the  kingdom  at  large,. 

are 
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*re  thdfe  of  fetefting  females  from  the  na- 
tive  ftock-  of  the  country,  and  crossino 
wkh  males  of  an  aliep  breed ;  under  an  opt* 
njon,  which  has  been  uniyerfally  received, 
that  continuing  to  breed  from  the  fame  line 
rf  parentage  tends  to  weaken  the  breed. 

Rooted,  however,  as  this  opinion  has  been, 
and  univerfally  as  that  practice  has  prevailed^ 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  faft,  that  the  fupe- 
rior  breeds  of  flock  of  this  diftrift  have  been 
raifed  by  a  pra&ice  direftly  contrary  ; — that 
of  breeding,  not  from  the  fame  line  only>  but 
the  {axnc  family:  a  pradtjee  which  has  now 
been  fo  long  eftablifhed,  as  to  have  acquire4 
a  technical  phr^feto  exprefsit :  "  breeding 

lNANDin^is  as  familiar  in  the  conversation 

* 

of  Midland  breeders,  as  crossing  is  in  that 
of  other  diftrj&s  *f  The  fire  and  the  daugh- 
ter, th$  fon  and  the  mother,  the  brother  and 
the  fitter,  arc,  in  the  ordinary  pradtfee  of  fu? 
£erior  breeders,  now  permitted  to  improve 
jfeeir  own  kind ;  and  through  the  affift$nce  of 

this 

*  Bk?edinc  inandin.    This  term,  however,  is 

not,  I  underftand,  of  Midland  origin ;  claiming  N*w» 

market  as  its  birthplace  ;  the  idea  it  iffprefents,  being 

ftrnck  out,  and  the  practice  in  a  degree  efoblifhed,  by 

"tfce  gcntlmtn  of  the  turf* 
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this  pra&ice,  as  will  appear,  xhe  itdd  leader 
of  thefe  improvements  produced  his  cder 
brated  ftock.  .  ,  ■  > 

The  argument  held  out  in  its  favour  J?; 
that- there  can  be  only  one  tyfi  breed.;  and 
if  this  be  crofed,  it  muft  necefiarily  be  witfe 
an  inferior  breed ;  the  neeeffary  confequence 
of  which  mud  be  an  adulteration,  not  an  «*- 
provemtnt.  ,  • 

Hpw  far  this  novel  pra&ice  may,  in  a.gc- 
Heral  light,  be  confidered  as  fuperioriy  eli- 
gible, would  be  improper  to  be  difcujfediji 
this  place ;  in  which  I  mean  to  convey,  only, 
a  general  idea  of  the  prcfent  pra&ice  of  the 
diftrift ;  in  order  to  fave  repetition,  and  to 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  me  through  the 
Several  parts  of  the   enquiry  with   greater 
taSc.    To  this  intent,  it  muft  likewife  be  un- 
derfttood,  that  although  much  has  probably 
been  done  by  breeding  inandin,  much 
alfohas  been  done  by  crossing;  not,  how- 
ever, by  a  mixture  of  alien  breeds,  but  by 
uniting  the  fuperior  branches  of  the  fame 
breed.  • 

The  degree  of  excellency  obtained,  haw- 
ever,  through  thefe  means,  is  not  mere  *e-  , 
markable  than  the  rapidity  with  wbi&k  thz 

improve- 
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improvement  of  the  fe vend  breeds  has  been 
carried  on,  and  extended;  not  .over  th>9 
diftrift  only,  but  to  various  parts  of  the 
ifland. 

'  But  thefe  circumftances,  likewife,  havi 
arifen  principally  out  of  'a  mere  point  of 
pra&ice ;  which,  though  not  peculiar  to  this 
diftrift,  is  nowhere,  I  believe,  equally  pre- 
valent (except  in  Lincolnfhire),  and  enters 
not,  in  any  degree,  intfo  the  pra&ice  of  the 
ifland  at  large  :  in  which  breeders  of  every 
clafs  rear  or purchafe  their  male  stock. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  breeders  moftly 

HIRE  THEM  BY  THE  SEASON,— of  a  few  lead- 

» 

ing  men,  in  the  line  of  breeding  males  for 
this  purpofe  ;  returning  them,  at  the  end  Qf 
the  feafon,  to  their  refpe&ivc  owners ;  who, 
during  the  time  of  letting,  have-  their  shows 
or  exhibitions,  to  which  dairymen,  graziers, 
and  ftallion  men  repair,  to  choofe  and  hire 
males  for  the  coming  feafod. 

Befide  thefe  pjiyate  exhibition  >  there  are, 

annually,  public  shows,  in  different  parts 

of  the  diftrift,  for  the  fame  purpofe:  thus 

.  Asuby  has  its Jiallion  (how;  Leicester  its' 

Jkow  of  rams;  and  Bosworth  has  its.  Jhcav 
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gf  bulls:  not,  hovfo&,.ipk^%for  letting," 
but  likewife  for  felt.:  ^  v!  h ' 

Th*  -pra&icfe  of  ktuftgjfcnteftock,  by  the 
feafqn,  ii  a  department  r;  of  miral  affairs  ink 
known  to  the?  kingdom  at  large ;  forming  * 
new  fuhje&in  the  jurat  fcience. 

toe  pra£t i^e,, ho vever^  it; generally  happe&i 
that  a  tagtttar  of.  jnaiq  ftofck — provincial^ 
fox  yant  of  a  better  term*  called  a  "  xuf« 
man,"  is",  likewife  a  ^ai^^man,  and  frer 
quntly  a  grazier  ;  Mr.  Bakewell  being 
tt^  only  i^ian,  ijn  this  diftrid,:  who:  confine* 
his  pridke  foiely  to  sitfEmsc  and  let*. 

TING.       ■  J 

It  ma&  ncit,  however,  be  underftood  that 
dairymen  and  grazifcrsuidvtrfally,  throughout 
the  diftrid,  hire  their  males  of  thefe  fuperior 
breeders. . :  Many  of  them  ftill  go  on  in  the 
old  track  of  rearing,,  or  of  purchafing  of 
each  other,  agreeably  to  the  pradice  of  othdr 
diftri&s.  *:.*„.'/ 

The  praftice  of  letting  out  male 
stock  by  the  feafon  being  a  fubjed  new  to 
this  undertaking,  it  will  be  proper,  in  this 
place,  to  -examine  it  with  due  attention; ~  '-. 

Iu  o  r  i  or  n  does  not  cleariy  apppar.  It  has 
probably  arifen  in  the  lettifcgof  staljUo»j 

for 
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fa  the  fpritigfeaion.  v  A  dtini£$fae  incbllrious 
man  has  a  good  horfe ;  hut  as. too  Attentive 
to  .che  ^ordinary  Irafigrf*  4f  bis  form,  c$  fellow 
Urn  «ery;>««ckitocth»c4»  fapi'maiitetty-*0^ 
top  .diffident  4£>&t  himo^to-JtdMLhtagty  arid 
to  enter  into  contaft*  and  fuiatf oidableiqutfb* 
tikes  with  fbHkm<jne^  s  >whiler  -to  a  tqafe  of 
jfctoee  leifutfeand  left  modfefty,  a  loo&  calling 
»  tfioft  Agreei&le/  ^Tlfcls  «bo&  parties  te€ 
ferved  :  die IMtSt  lby ^receivihg^ftitt  certain 
And  his  horfe  again  i  die  fciWr'-bf  getting.* 
greater  mirrfber  of  mares  tfiafe  <he  owtki 
•could  ha»e  .got.  Thkir^deofdi^ofaixrould 
of  courfe  give  a  loofe  to  the  breeding  vaf 
^t^iifons;  6>r^het>i;aed«ncp:ftnly£«iri4o^ 
the  jdi&gre»bk  pact s£  Jthe  feuftrefe;;  but  j£ 
ilk  own  neighbourhood  were^ovetftocked,  Jhc 
arasuld,  by  this  means,  fend  4!hem  cbx. other 
idiffcridte.  Similar  circiynftances  might  lead 
Ho  the  letting  isf  EtrLis^and  *l$jm& 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  tetting  of  sLUis  has 
;l<^rfrem  Che>]^  ind 

<lhe  A&titog  ctf^i  H**ft*E  s  ks  pcobafcly  ;be«i 
«|Ht*<$ttf($,  Qn.f  foallicate,  .Hi-matxy  .di&d&* 
But  jteiettiBgiaf  imale ftoak^vi^ed  in  fife 
jgcwiral  light*  yr&.  are.  jk»v  ;j6e*sbg«  it,  ;was 

id  pa* 
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pal  (pedes,  until  of  iate  years  in  this  diftridt. 
Mr.  Bake  well,  though  he  cannot  be  deem- 
ed the  proje&or,  has  Certainly  been  the  prin- 
cipal promoter,  of  this  branch  of  riiral  bufinefs. 

The  effect   of  letting  male  (lock  has, 
probably,  been  greater  than  was  forefeen. 
iThe  great  improvement   which    has  been 
made  in  the  ftocfe  of  this  diflrid  is  ftriking ; 
but  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  pradtice. 
A  fuperior  male,  the  beft  forinftance,  in- 
ftead  of  being  kept  confined  within  the  pale 
of  his  proprietor,  or    of  being  beneficial 
to  a  FeW  neighbours  only,  became,  through 
this  pra&ice,  a  tfeafure  to  the  whole  diftridt : 
this  year  in  one  part   of  it,    the  ne*t  in 
another.     Hence,  even  one  fuperior  male 
may  change    confiderably  the  breed  of  a 
country.     But,  in  a  year  or  two,  his  offspring 
iare  employed  in  fojrwarding  the  improve- 
ment.   Such  of  his  fons  as  prove  of  a  fupe- 
rior quality  are  let  out  in  a  fimilar  way ;  conr 
feqpently  thei/<W,  in  a  fhort  time,  circulates 
through  every  part,  and  every  man  of  fpidt 
partakes  of  the  advantage. 

The  method  of  conducting  this  depart- 
ment of  rural  affairs,  and  the  prices  given, 
will  appear  under  each  fpecies  of  flock. 

Vol.  I.  X  HORSES. 
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THE  SPECIES  of  horfe  bred  in  this 

> 

diftrift,  is  the  black  carthorse  ;  for  which 
the  Midland  Counties  have,  for  fome  length 
of  t  me,  been  celebrated.  Therefore,  not- 
withftanding  a  full  convi&ion  in  my  own 
mind,  of  the  unprofitablenefs  of  this  breed 
of  horfes,  as  beafts  of  draft  in  hufbandry,  it 
is  neceflary  to  the  due  execution  of  this  work, 
and  for  other  reafons  which  will  appear,  tore- 
gift^r  the  leading  fa&s  belonging  to  the  pre- 
fent  improved  variety  of  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties. 

This  variety  is  generally  and  well  under- 
ftoodto  have  taken  its  rise  in  fix  Zea- 
land mares,  fent  over(from  the  Hague  by 

r 

the  late  Lord  Chesterfield,,  during  his 
embaffy  at  that  court. 

Theft 
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Thefe  mares  finally  refling  at  his  lordfhip'fc 
feat  at  Bret  by,  in  the  Derbyfhire  quarter 
of  this  diftrift,  the  breed  of  that  quarter 
became  improved,  and  Derbyshire,  for 
fome  time,  took  the  lead,  in  this  fpecies  of 
dock. 

But,  in  courfe  of  time,  Leicestershire 
(into  which  this  improved  breed  had  travel- 
led) either  through  better  fortune,  or  better 
management,'  got  the  lead, — and  kept  it : 
Derbyfhire  having  b6ert,  for  fome  years,  in- 
debted to  Leicefterfhire,  for  their  beft  ftal- 
lions  :  fo  much  depends  on  fortune,  or  ma- 
nagement, or  both,  in  breeding- 

But  although  this  may  be  deemed  the  ori- 
gin of  the  prefent  Leicefterfhire  breed,  the 
form  h^s  been  very  much  altered  fince  its 
firft  eftablifhment.  During  the  laft  thirty 
years,  the  long  forend,  long  back,  and  long 
thick  hairy  legs,  have  been  contracting  into 
a  fhort  thick*  carcafe,  a  fhort  but  upright 
forend,  and  fhort  clean  legs  :  it  having  been 
at  length  difcovered,  by  men  of  fuperior 
penetration,  that  ftrength  and  activity,  rather 
than  height  and  weight,  are  the  more  efTen- 
tial  properties  of  farm  horfes  :  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be,   at  prefent,  fome  hope  of  m^n 

X  2  in 
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in  general  gaining  their  fenfes  fo  far,  as  to 
fee  them  iii  the  fame  light- 

Thp  handfomefi  horfe  I  have  feen  of  thi* v 
breed,  and  perhaps  the  moft  pifturable  horfe 
of  this  kind  ever  bred  in  the  ifland,  was  a 
ftallion  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  named  K,  He 
was,  in  reality,  the  fancied  war  horfe  of  the 
German  painters ;  who,  in  the  luxuriance  of 
imagination,  never  perhaps  excelled  the  na- 
tural grandeur  of  this  horfe.  A  man  of  mo- 
derate Gze  feemed  to  flirink  behind  his  forend, 
which  rofe  (o  perfectly  upright,  his  ears 
ftood  (as  Mr,  B.  fays  every  horfe's  ears  ought 
to  fland  I)  perpendicularly  over  his  fore  feet. 
It  may  be  faid,  wkh  little  latitude,  that,  in 
grandeur  and  fymmetry  of  form,  viewed  as  a 
pi&urable  objeft,  he  exceeded  as  far  the 
horfe  which  this  fuperior  breeder  had  the 
honor  of  fhowing  to  his  majefty,  and  which 
was  afterwards  Ihown,  publickfy,£bme  months 
ago  in  London,  as  that  horfe  does  the  meaneft 
of  the  breed.  Nor  was  his  form  deficient  in 
utility.  He  died,  I  think  in  1785,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years* 

But  the  moft  ufeful  horfe  I  have  feerr  of  this 
breed  is  a  much  younger  horfe  of  Mr.  B, 

whole 


J 
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whofe  letter  *  I  do  not  recoiled.  His  'carcafe 
thick,  his  back  (hort  and  ftraight,  and  his 
legs  Ihort  and  clean :  as  ftrong  as  an  ox  ;  yet 
active  as  a  poney  ;  equally  fuitable  for  a  cart 
or  a  lighter  carriage  : — a  fpecies  of  animal, 
which,  if  it  were  fafhionable  as  human  food, 
would  be  full  as  eligible,  for  a  farmer's  ufe, 
as  an  ox,  of  equal  ftrength  and  a&ivity. 

Another  comparative  advantage  of  the 
prefent  improved  variety,  over  the  great 
loofe  heavy  fluggifh  forts  of  this  breed,  is  its 
hardine/s:  its  thriving  quality  :  its  being 
able  to  carry  fleih,  or  Hand  hard  work,  with 
comparatively  little  provender. 

Among  faddie  horfes,  this  diftin&ion,  in 
individuals  at  leaft,  is  very  obfervable ;  and 
.there  is  np  doubt  of  its  belonging  to  dis- 
tinct heeds  of  horfes ;  and  may,  in  much  pro* 
bability,  belong  to  varieties ;  may  be  here- 
ditary; may  defcend  with  fome  degree  ofcer* 
(ainty  from  parents  fo  their  offspring. 

Jf  hardinefe  of  conftitutioji ;  if  the  jia- 
tura].  propepfity  of  thriving  on  a  compara- 

%  $  *  tiveIr 

*  Mr.  Bakewell  has  adopted  the  fimple  plan  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  not  his  horfes  only,  but  his  bulls  and  rami 
Jjy  faters,  inftead  of  Jefs  elegant  names* 
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tively  fmall  proportion  of  food,  obfervablc 
in  fomc  individuals,  be  in  its  nature,  here-  • 
ditary ;  be  obtainable  with  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  certainty,  by  management  in  breed- 
ing ;  as  thofe  who  have  experience  aflert  it 
is — not  in  this  only,  but  in  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  liveftock ; — it  is  a  moft  interefting  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  nature  of  domeftic  ani- 
mals. 

Breeding,  To  gain  a  comprehenfive  idea 
of  this  fubjeft,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine 
the  male  and  female  feparately. 

Stallions.  Viewing  the  diftridt  at  large, 
ftallions  are  bred  and  managed  in  different 
ways.  Some  are  bred  by  farmers,  who  draw 
them,  and  cover  with  them  in  the  feafon. 
Others  by  breeders y  who  either  cover  with  them 
themfelves,  or  let  them  out  to  others  for  the 
feafon,  or  fell  them,  altogether,  to  farmers  or 
ftallion  men,  who  travel  them  about  the  coun- 
try, as  in  the  pra&ice  of  other  diftri&s. 

The  letting  is  done  either  at  the  .breeder's 
private  fhows,  previoufly  to  the  feafon  of 
covering ;  or  at  a  public  (how,  where  they 
lire  fold  as  well  as  let  |  as  will  appear  in 

The 
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The  prices  given  for  ftallions, — by  purchafe, 
are  fifty  to  two  hundred  guineas, — by  the 
feafofty  forty  to  eighty  or  a  hundred,  by  the 
man ,  half  a  guinea  to  two  guineas.  The 
celebrated  horfe  K.  that  has  been  defcribed, 
covered  many  years  at  five  guineas,  and  the 
horfe,  mentioned  as  having  been  fhown  in 
London,  is  rated  at  the  fame  price. 

The  mares  are  moftly  kept  by  arable 
farmers,  who  work  them  in  their  teams,  until 
near  their  times  of  foaling ;  and,  moderately, 
afterward,  while  they  fuckle ;  fhutting  up 
the  foals  during  working  hours ;  giving  the 
mares  not  more,  perhaps,  than  a  month's 
refpite  from  work. 

The  beft  time  of  foaling  is  thought  to  be 
March  and  April :  the  time  of  weaning  Odtober 
or  November.    * 

Disposal.  In  the  ordinary  pra&ice  of 
the  country,  the  breeders  of  thefe  horfes  fell 
them  while  yearlings  (provincially  "  colts")* 
or  perhaps  when  foals :  namely,  at  fix  or 
eighteen  months  old  :  but  mod  generally  the 
latter. 

The  firjt  places  offale,  for  yearlings  *,  ar$ 

X  4  the 

*  The  places  of  fak  for  foals  are  the  autumnal  fain 
of  Alhby  (de  la  Zouch)  and  Loughborough  (in  Leicefter- 
fhlre),  where  they  are  taken  with  the  dams,  previously 
to  their  weaning. 
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the  autumnal  fairs'  of  Btirtoq  (on  Treat), 
Jtugby  (in  Warwickfhire),  and  Afhbufn  (in 
perbyfhire),  where  they  are  moftly  bought 
up  by  graziers  of  Lejcefterfhire,  and  the 
other  grazing  parts  of  the  Midland  Diftrid  j 
where  they  are  grown,  among  the  grazing 
flock,  until  the  autumn  following ;  when  the 
graziers  take  them  to 

The  fecond  places  of  fate — Stafford  and 
Rugby ;  where,  at  two  years  and  a  half  old^ 
they  are  bought  up  by  the  arable  farmers 
(or  dealers)  of  BuckinghamfRire,  Berkfhire, 
Wiltfhire,  and  other  weftern  counties :  where 
they  are  broken  into  harnefs,  and  worked 
until  they  be  five,  or,  more  generally,  fix 
years  old ;  when  thefe  farmers,  or  dealers 
who  buy  them  up  in  the  country,  take 
them  to 

The  third  place  of  fale— London  !  where* 
they  are  finally  purchafed  for  drays,  carts, 
waggons,  coaches,  the  army,  or  any  other 
purpofe  they  turn  out  to  be  fit  for. 

The  prices,  for  the  laffc  ten  years,  have  been, 

for  foals,  five  to  ten  pounds  or  guineas  ;  for 
yearlings,  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  ;  for  two- 
yearolds,  fifteen  to  twentyfive  or  thirty;  for 
f  xyearolds,  twentyfive  to  forty  guineas. 

Geneiuj. 
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General  Observations*  Thisbreeadof 
borfcs,  viewed  abftraftedly  in  the  light  in 
which  they  here  appear,  are  evidently  a  pro- 
fitable fpecies  of  liveftock  *.  The  breeder 
hit  the  foals  to  help  to  maintain  the  mares, 
and  tci  fiaiid,  in  fome  degree,  againft  their 
flrft  €dft,  tfieir  lofs  of  work,  and  their  decline 
in  value  after  a  certain  age.  The  graziet  v$ 
well  paid  for  his  year's  keep.  And  the  arable 
farmer  has  not  their  knprovemeiy:  in  price 
only,  but  their  work,  to  m$ke  up,  in  fomc 
meafure,  frr  their  extraordinary  keep.  While 
the  brewer  3  the  carman ,  the  carrier,  the  c oach* 
titan y  and  the  army  contraEtor,  are  fupplied  with 
animals  which  they  want,  and  which  they 
cannot  breed  and  rear,  with  the  fame  conve? 
piency  as  the  farmer. 

Therefore, 

f  It  ihijft  not,  however,  be  ijnderftood  that  all  the 
posies  bred  in  the  Midland  Diftrift,  pafs  thro'  the 
ftages,  and  fetch  the  prices,  abovementioned,  The 
breeder  keeps  them  on,  perhaps  to  the  fecond  flage ; 
perhaps  to  the  third ;  befides  what  he  keeps  for  hit 
own  ufe  and  brings  to  a  lefs  profitable  market.  While 
fohie  going  blind,  others  lame,  and  others  dying  of  the 
virions  difeafes.  to  which  this  fpecies  of  animal  is  liable, 
are  never  marketable.  What  I  mean  to  convey  is  a  ge- 
Jperal  idea  of  ihf  moil  prevalent  practice  of  the  diftrift. 
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Therefore,  fofar  as  there  is  a  market  for  fix- 
yearold  horfes  of  this  breed,  fofar,  the  breed 
is  profitable  to  agriculture. 

But  viewing  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  in 
general,  throughout  the  ifland,  not  one  occu- 
pier in  ten  can  partake  of  the  profit ;  and 
being  kept  in  agriculture,  after  they  have 
reached  that  profitable  ag$,  they  become  in- 
difputably  one  of  its  heavieft  burdens.    For, 
.  befide  a  cefiation  of  improvement  of  four  or 
five  guineas  a  year,  a  decline  in  value  of  as 
much,  yearly,  takes  place.    Even  the  brood 
mares,  after  they  have  paffed  that  age,  may, 
unlefs  they  are  of  a  very  fuperior  quality,  be 
deemed  unprofitable  to  the  farmer.    Never* 
thelefs,  we    fee    the  majority   of  farmers, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  working  even  bar* 
ren  mares  and  geldings  down  the  ftage  of 
decline ;  though  they  know  it  will  terminate 
in  a  ditch  or  a  dog  kennel.     But,  with  the 
fame  unconcern,  fome  men  go  to  the  gallows ; 
though  they  know  inevitable  deftru&ion  w|U 
meet  them  there. 

References  to  the  Minutes  on  Horses. 
.For  an  inftance  of  their  affe8ing,  and  thriv- 
ing on,  clover ,  fee  mi  n.  17. 

For  a  defcription  of  Afabyjlallionjkow,  37. 

For 


1 
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For  an  inftancc  of  horfes  requiring  water 
atgrafs,  58. 
For  inftances  of  the  fiaggers  in  horfes,  70. 
For  further  inftances  of  thzftaggers,  104. 
For  ftillmore  inftances,  fee  min.  116. 
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THE  BREED  of  this  diftrid  is  the 
long  horned  :  a  breed  which  appears  to 
have  occupied,  a  length  of  time,  the  central 
parts  of  the  ifland.    See  Glo.  Econ. 

In  a  general  view,  the  old  (lock  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  lingular  efforts 
that  have  been  made  toward  improvement, 
remains  with  little  alteration.  Each  divifion 
of  the  diftrift  has  ftill  its  own  breed,  diftin- 
guiftiable  from  that  of  the  other  divifions. 
There  is  a  fimilar  diftindtion  between  the 
breeds  of  StafFordfhire  and  Derbylhire,  for 
jnftance,  as  there  is  between  thofe  of  Here- 

fordlhire 
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fordfeifeandGlouceftcrfliire(fecGta.EeoN.)» 
The  breeds  of  other  divifions  of  the  diftriA 

have  chara&erifties  fufficiently  ftrong  to  (how, 

that  the  longhorned  breed  pf  cattle  have, 

during  fome  length  of  time,  been  the  prevail- 
ing flock  of  the  country  ;  and  that,  viewing 
the  diftrift  at  large,  Leicefterfhire  excepted, 
no  radical  change,  nor  any  obvious  improve^ 
jnent  or  alteration,  has  yet  taken  place:  A 
ftriking  inftance,  this,  of  the  flow  progreft 
with  which  improvements  in  this  department 
of  ruraj  economy  are  made,  even  when  c  v 
ried  on  with  every  advantage. 

But  notwithftanding  the  ojd  flock  may  ftilj 
be  faid  to  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  country, 
every  divifion  of  it  wears,  at  prefent,  ftrong 
marks  of  improvement.  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire,  may 
contend  for  forae  fhare  of  this  beneficial 
change;  and  in  Leicestershire,  the  itn- 
proved  breed  niay  be  faid  to  have  gajned, 
already,  a  degree  of  eflablifhtnent. 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  im-? 
proyement  would  be  interefting  and  ufeful ; 
as  k  might  furnifh  ufeful  ideas  to  the  im-r 
provers  of  other  breeds  AH  I  ajp  able  tq 
give  is  a  jketchf 

Craven 


1 
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Craven  in  Yorkshire  has  k>ag  been  ce- 
lebrated For  a  fuperior  variety  of  the  long- 
horned  breed  of  cattle.  From  this  fource,  it 
is  well  known,  the  Lancashire  cows  have 
been,  and,  I  believe,  ftill  are  drawn ;— the 
flower  of  thefe  celebrated  cows  originating  in 
Craven  heifers. 

Formerly,  the  Craven  breed  feems  to  have 
extended,  in  a  fimilar  way,  into  Westmore- 
land, alfo  an  adjoining  county.  From  Weft- 
tnoreland,  bulls  and  heifers  of  this  breed 
found theirway  into  the MidlandCounties- 
The  prefent  improved  breed  js  traceable,  by 
the  indifputable  evidence  of  many  perfons 

ftill  living,  to  what  was  here  called  the  **  true 
old  Weftmoreland  fort.  *" 

It 

*  The  diftricl  of  Westmoreland,  from  whence 
thefe  cattle  were  drawn,  is  its  fouthernmoft  extremity ? 
about  Kirby-Lonfdale,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Craven. 

It  is  an  interesting  fa&,  that  while  this  breed  has  been 
under  the  moft  anxious  cultivation*  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  it  has  been  declining  in  Wefhnoreland;  where 
it  is  now,  I  underftand,  giving  way  to  the  T*eswat*« 
breed.    See  York.  Ecow, 

How  is  this  to  be  reconciled?  Is  the  Teefwater  breed, 
for  the  foil  and  Situation  of  Weftmoreknd,  evidently  fu- 
perior  to  the  Craven  breed  r  or  has  the  change  bcea 
wrought,  ^/r^*  by  the  Craven  breed's  being  debafed,  in 

Well- 
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It  is  generally  underftood,  here,  that 
through  this  breed,  and  fome  fortuitous  cir> 
cumftances,  rather  than  from  any  fixed  prin- 
ciples of  improvement,  Mr.  Webster  of 
Warwickfhire  (of  Canley  near  Coventry)  be- 
came, fome  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  poffeffed 
of  a  fuperior  breed  of  cattle  ;  and  continued, 
during  many  years,  the  leading  breeder  of  the 
Midland  Counties  *.    I  have,  indeed,  heard 

it 

Westmoreland,  through  the  circumftances  of  the  beft  of 
its  bulls  and  heifers  being  drawn  off  by  the  Midland 
breeders  ;  while  the  beft  of  thofe  of  the  Teefwater  breed 
have  been  brought  into  it  ? 

This,  among  other  changes  of  a  flmilar  kind,  that 
have  taken  place  in  different  parts  of  the  iiland,  form  an 
interefting  fubjecl  of  enquiry, 

#  Prior  to  Mr.  Webster's  day  (or  rather. perhaps 
to  the  time  Mr.  W.'s  flock  became  popular)  a  fuperior 
breed  of  cattle  made  its  appearance  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  at  Linton ;  where  one  We  l  b  y,  a  blackfouth  and 
farmer,  is  faid,  by  thofe  who  remember  his  day,  to  have 
been  in  pofleflkm  of  a  very  valuable  breed  of  cows ; 
which  were  faid  to  have  been  originally  from  Drake- 
low  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  quality  of  this  breed,  it  was  unfortunately 
cutoff  by  the  diftemper ;  or  fo  far  reduced  by  it  as  to 
lofe  its  eftablifhment  as  a  feparate  breed. 
.  Since  this  article  and  the  above*  note  were  written,  I 
have  learnt  from  the  beft  authority  (Mr.  Palf  re  Y,anear 
neighbour  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr,  Webfter), 

that 
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it  faid,  by  a  man  who  has  himfelf  been  % 
breeder  of  fome  eminence; ' c  that  Mr,  Webfter 
had  the  beft  ftock,  efpecially  of  beace^  that 
ever  were,  or  (Ire  believed)  ever  will  be,  bred 
in  the  kingdom." 

To  this  bold  aflertion,  however,  I  am  not 
ready  to  give  full  credit.  I  regifter  it  merely 
as  an  evidence  of  the  high  degree  of  excel- 
lency which  Mr,  Webfter  acquired.  It  is  im- 
probable that,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years 
anxious  attention,  not  of  one  man  only,  but 
of  feveral,  the  breed,  though  excellent  then, 
Ihould  not,  fince,  haye  received  fome  degree 
of  improvement  *. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Bakewell  is  well 
known  to  have  got  the  lead,  as  a  breeder 
of  cattle,  through  the  means  of  the  C an  ley 

ftock* 

that  Mr.  W.*s  breed  owes  its  original  bails  to  the 
fame  fource :  having  brought  with  him,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Trent,  into  Warwickfhire,  when  he  firft  fettled 
there,  fome  iixty  or  feventy  years  ago,  Gx  cows  of  Si* 
Thomas  G  res  ley's  breed  :  from  which  cows,  and  bulls 
from  Weflmoreland  and  "  Lancafhire,"  he  raifed  his 
celebrated  flock. 

*  Another  eminent  breeder,  on  whofe  judgement  I 

can  better  rely,  is  of  opinion,  that  in  beauty  or  utility  of 

form  they  have  received  little,  if  any,  improvement  fince 

QAr.  Webfter's  day ;  but  thinks  that  injle/k,  the  more 

valuable  quality,  they  have  been  improved. 
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ftock.  His  celebrated  bull  Twopenny! 
that  may  be  faid  to  have  firft  given  the  lead  to 
Mr.  B.  was  out  of  a  cow,  purchafed,  when  a 
heifer,  of  Mr,  Webfter,  and  was  got  by  i 
bull  from  Weftmoreland ;  a  bull  pujxhafed 
in  Weftmoreland* 

Mr.  Fowler  of  Oxfordihire  (of  Roll* 
tight  on  the  borders  of  -Warwickshire), 
whofe  ftock  is  at  prefent  in  the  firft  eftimation^ 
owes  the  fu^eriority  of  his  breed  to  the  fam$ 
fource*  His  cows  are  of  the  Canley  blood  ; 
and  his  bull  Shakes  pear,  the  beft  flocks 
getter,  I  believe,  the  Midland  Diftri&  eve* 
knew,  was  got  by  a  grand  fon  of  Twopenny 
(out  of  a  daughter  of  Twopenny),  stod  a  cotf 
©f  the  Can  ley  blood. 

Mr*  Princep  of  Derbyshire  (of  Croxall  in 
this  diftridt)  acknowledges  to  have  raifed  his 
prefent  noble  herd  of  cows— the  firft  dairy  of 
longhorned  cows  in  the  kingdom,  I  believe, 
for  form  and  fize  taken  jointly — from  a  cotf 
by  the  name  of  Bright;  purchased  of  the  late 
Mr.  Chadwick  of  Caftle  Bromwich  :  which 
cow  was  got  by  Mr.  Webfter>  Bl  ox  edge 
bull,  that  is  fpokei>of  here,  as  being  the  pureft 

fountain  of  the  Canley  blood  *. 

The 

•  The  BhoxtDGZ  fcull  was  out  of  a  threeyearold 
heifer  of  Mr*  Webfter's  beft  blood  ;  but  was  got  by  a 

•*  Lanca- 
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The  PRESENT  state  df  the   IMPROVED 

breed  of  the  Midland  Counties,  which 
might  be  well  diftinguilhed  by  the  Ganley 
breed,  is  the  following; 

Mr.  BakeweLL  is  iii  pofleffiofi  of  riiany 
Valuable  individuals,  males  and  females.  His 
bull  D.  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  mad  bull,"  is  a  fine  attimal ;  and  is  a  ftrik- 
ing  prdof  of  the  vulgar  error,  that  breeding 
inandin,  weaken*  thd  bfded.  He  was  got  by 
d  foil  of  Twdpetiny,  Out  of  a  daughter  and 
fiftef  df  the  Fame  celebrated  bull ;  fhe  being; 
the  produce  of  his  own  dam;  Neverthelefsj 
D.  is  the  fire  of  Shakefpear,  by  another 
daughter  of  the  fame  bull,  and  is  probably 
the  hadft  fobllft  individual  of  the  loiighorned 
breed;  while  D,  hinifelf^  atthfeage  of  twelve 
dr  thirteen  yfcars,  is  more  aftive,  and  higRet- 
fnettled,  than  bulls  in  general  are^  at  three  or 

four  years  old* 

this 

**  Lanca(hire,>  bull,  Belonging  to  a  neighbour  of  Mr. 
Webfteri  When  £  yearling,  being  unpromifirtgj  he  was 
Ibid  to  a  perfon  by  the  name  of  Bloxb0ce.  But 
turning  out  a  remarkably  good  ftockgetter,  Mr.  W.  re- 
ptircHafed  him,  arid  ufed  Him  feveralfeafons.  He  was!  af- 
terwards fold  to  Mr;  Harrifon  of  Drakenedge  (War- 
wickftiire),  and  Mr.  Flavel  of  Hoglhill  (in  this  diftrid), 
where  he  died. 

Vbt.  h  Y 
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This  has  long  been  efteemed  ftdbv  Bate- 
well's  beft  bull ;  and  has  been  tosp8,  princi- 
pally, for  his  pwn  ufe.  He  was  never  let^ 
except  part  of  a  feafon  to  Mr*  Fowler ;  but 
has  had  individual  cows  brought  to  him,  at 
five  guineas  a  cow. 

Mr.  Bake  well's  cows,  are  of  the  finefb 
mould,  ai)d  the  higheft  quality :  and  his 
heifers  beautiful  as  tafte  could  well  con- 
ceive theifl ;  clean  and  a&ive  as  does.  Mr. 
Bv's  exhibition  o£  cattle  would  gratify  the 
moil  indifferent  fpe&ator,.  djxd  could  not  fail 
of  being  highly  farisfo&ory  to  every  lover  of 
die  rural  fcience. 

Mi*.  Fowiver's  cattFe  are,  at  prcfent,  in  th$ 
hig&eft  repute.  His  cows  have  long  been 
coafidsred  as  of  the  firft  quality  :— of  the  bed 
*  Canley  blood*  And  his  bull  Shakespear^. 
already  mentioned,  has  raifed  them  to  a  de- 
gree of  pcrfe&ion,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  firfl;  judges,  the  breed  of  cattle  under  no- 
tice never  before  attained. 

This  bull  is  a  ftriking  Specimen  of  what 
naruralifts  term  accidental  varieties 
Tho*  bred  in  the  manner  that  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  fcarcely  inherits  a  fingle  point  of 
the  longhorned  breed ;  his  horns  excepted. 

When 
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When  I  faw  him  in  1784,  then  fi*  year* 
old,  and  fomeWhat  below  his  ufual  condition, 
though  by  no  means  loW  in  flefh,  he  was  of 
this  defcription. 

His  head  chap  &nd  heck,  remarkably  find 
and  clean*  His  Cheft  extraprdinarily  deep ;  his 
briflcet  down  to  his  knees.  His  chine  thin  ; 
and  rifing  above  the  (houlder  points ;  leaving 
a  hollow  on  each  fide,  behind  them.  His  loin* 
of  courfe,  taarrotf  at  the  chine ;  but  t erriark* 
ably  wide  at  the  hips  ;  which  protuberate  ih 
a  lingular  manner.  His  quarters  long,  in 
reality ;  btit,  in  appearance*  ftiort ;  occafioned 
by  a  Angular  formation  of  the  tump.  At  ftrft 
fight,  it  appears  as  if  the  tail,  which  ftancU 

forward*  had  been  fevered  from  the  vertebrae, 
by  the  chop  of  a  cleaver,  one  of  the  vertebra* 
extracted,  and  the  tail  forced  up  to  make 
good  the  joint :  an  appearance,  which*  on 
examining*  is  occafioned  by  fome  remarkable 
wreaths  of  fat,  formed  round  the  fetting  on 
of  the  tail :  a  circumftance*  which,  in  &pi8ure9 
would  be  deemed  a  deformity ;  but,  as  a  point, 
is  in  the  higheft  eftimatiom  The  roundbones 
(hug ;  but  the  thighs  rather  full,  and  remark- 
ably let  down.  The  legs  fllort  and  their 
bone  fine.      The  carcafe,  throughout  (the 

Y  2  chine 
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chine  excepted),  large — roomy— -deep  and 
well  fpread. 

His  horns  apart,  he  had  every  point  of  a 
Holdernefs  or  a  Teefwater  bull.  Could  his 
horns  have  been  changed,  he  would  have 
paffed,  in  Yorkfhire,  as  an  ordinary  bull  of 
either  of  thefe  breeds.  His  two  ends  would 
have  been  thought  tolerably  good  ;  but  his 
middle  very  deficient.  And  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  had  he  been  put  to  cows  of  thefe  breeds, 
his  flock  would  have  been  of  a  moderate 
quality.  But  being  put  to  cows,  deficient 
where  be  was  full  (the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
excepted),  and  full  where  he  was  deficient, 
he  has  raifed  the  longhorned  breed  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which,  without  fa  extra- 
ordinary a  prodigy,  they  never  might  have 
reached. 

No  wonder  that  a  form  So  uncommon 
fhould  ftrike  the  improvers  of  this  breed  of 
ftock ;  or  th.^  a  carcafe  diey  had  been  fo 
long  ftriving  in  vain  to  produce,  fliould  be 
rated  at  a  high  price.  His  owner,  however, 
happened  to  be  among  the  firft  of  his  ad- 
mirers, and  could  never  be  induced  to  part 
from  him,  even  for  a  feafon  ;  except  to  Mr. 
Princep  ;..  who  had  him  two  feafons,  at  the 

%     extra- 
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extraordinary  price  of  eighty  guineas  a  fea- 
fon.     A  price  at  which  no  other  bull  has  yet . 
been  let. 

This  extraordinary  animal  is  now  (1789) 
eleyen  years  old,  and  firm  in  his  conftitution ; 
but  Co  lame,  in  his  hind  quarters,  as  to  render 
him  at  prefent,  and  during  the  laft  feafon, 
entirely  ufelefs. 

His  owner,  however,  has  lefs  to  regret,  as 
he  is  in  poffeffion  of  many  valuable  females 
of  his  produce ;  and  of  one  male,  now  three 
years  old,  jby  the  name  of  Gar  rick  *, 

This  bull  was  out  of  a  cow  got  by  a  bull  of 
Mr,  Bakewell,  called  the  Hampshire  bull. 

Thus,  tbQugh  we  find  Mr.  Fowler,  at  pre- 
sent, in  pofTeffion  of  the  lead,  he  has  evi- 
dently obtained  it  through  the  affiftance  of 
Mr.  Bakewell's  ftock.  But  whether  he  has 
gained  the  afcendancy  by  accident,  merely, 
or  whether  he  had  the  better  bafis  to  build 
upon,  may  be  a  moot  point  difficult  to  de- 
termine, 

Y  3  Mr. 

•  .Mr.  Paget  of  Leicefterfhire    (Ibftock  in  this 
diftria)  is  likewife  in  pofleffion  of  a  promifmg  young  • 
bull  of  the  pureft  of  the  Rollright   blood;    got  by 
Shakefpear,  out  of  one  of  Mr.  Fowler's  beft-bred  cows, 
He  is  now  a  yearling  ;    and  leaps  at  five  guineas  4 

WW. 


I 
I  •  -  i 

I 
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Mr,  Fowler's  cows  (about  five  arid  twenty 
in  number)  are  many  of  them  of  an  extra-, 
ordinary  mould ;  efpecially  in  the  finenefs  of 
the  farend,  and  the  width  and  fatnefs  of  the 
hind  quarters,  A  daughter  and  ijfter  of 
Shakefpear,  being  got  on  his.  own  dam/ is 
apiong  the  firft  of  his  herd :  another  evidertce; 
q{  the  good  effeft  of  breeding  from  the  fanuj 
family  *.  \ 

Mr.  Piuncep's  c^>ws,  of  his  own  breeds 
have  been  mentioned  as  beirig  of  a  very 
fine  quality :  neverthelefs,  his  prefent 
herd  wears  evident  marks  of  improvement, 
Every  cow  and  heifer  of  (he  ShaKefpear  blood 
is  diftinguifhable  at  fight ; — by  the  extreme 
ftnenefs  of  t^e  forend,-!rthe  width  of  th<j 
hips,— -and  the  formation  of  the  rujnp;  an 

*  Mr.  Fowler  candu&s  his  bufinefe  on  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  /<&*$>  not  on  the  modem  way  of  letting,  his 
bulls.  Such  heifer 5,  too,  as  h;s  own  dairy  does  not  re- 
quire, he  fells,  and  at  high  prices.  Mr.  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk has  had  all  the  cow  calves  he  could  {pare,  during 
the  laft  three  or  four  years,  at,  I  underftand,  ten  guineas 
each ;  taking  them  while  young.  Mr,  F.  has  now 
(October  1789)  ten  bull  calves  (all,  I  believe,  by 
parrick),  for  whkh,  it  is  /aid,  he  has  refufed  fiv»  hun-i 
£red  guineas. 


1   • 


I  • 
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tmprejfwn  which  they  have  received  with  fm- 
-gukr  exa&nefs. 

Mr.  Prineep  has  two  valuable  bulls,  by 
Shakefpear :  one  of  them  out  of  the  cele- 
brated Bright, 

Befide  the  three  herds  that  are  here  parti- 
cularized, there  are  many  others,  in  the  Mid- 
land Diftrid*  that  are  entitled  to  great  at- 
tention; but  which,  for  various  reafons,  I 
think  may,  with  propriety,  be  omitted  in  this 
regifter.  Therefore,  what  remains  to  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  account  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  the  breed,  is  a  general  de- 
scription of  its  higher,  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals. 

The  forend long;  but  light,  to  a  degree  of 
elegance.  The  neck  thin ;  the  chap  clean ; 
the  head  fine,  but  long  and  tapering*.     , 

The  eye  large,  bright,  and  prominent. 

The  horns  vary  with  the  fex,  &c.  Thofe  of 
jbulls  are  comparatively  fhort—  from  fifteen 
inches  to  two  feet :— thofe  of  the  few  oxen 
that  have  been  reared  of  this  breed  are  ex- 
f  remely  large  ;— rtwo  and  a  half  to  three  and 

*  A  thick  fhort  head,  with  a  fnub  liofe,  and  a  hollow 
face— provincially  a  "Dutch  head"- is  condemned, 
fcere,  as  a  moft  hateful  point, 
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&  half  feet  long  : — thofeof  the  cows,  nearly 
as  long,  but  much  finer ;  tapering  to  deli- 
cately fine  points,  Mod  of  them  h^ng  down- 
ward, by  the  fide  of  the  cheeks,  and,  if 
well  turned,  as  many  of  the  cows  are,  fhoqt 
forward  at  the  points  *, 

Th£  Jhoulders  remarkably  thin  and  fine, 
as  to  bone,  but  thickly  covered  with  flefh ; 
not  the  fmajleft  protuberance  of  bjone  dis- 
cernible "f% 

The  girt  fmall,  comparatively  with  the 
fhorthorned  and  middlehbrned  breeds  t. 

The 

*  Too  frequently,  however,  the  double  bend  does 
no$  take  place ;  the  horns  continuing  to  {hoot  down- 
ward, until  they  would  reach  the  ground,  or  point  in- 
ward until  they  would  gag  the  mouth  which  fupports 
them,  were  not  the  points  from  time  to  time  removed : 
and,  in  fome  individuals,  while  one  horn  is  pointing  to 
the  ground,  or  winding  under  the  jaw  fo  as  to  prevent 
its  opening,  the  other  is  mooting  away  from  the  head, 
or  taking  fome  other  aukward  direction :  thus  tending 
to  disfigure,  and  deftroy,  the  animal  which  nature  or- 
dained them  to  ornament  and  defend* 

f  The  Difhley  breed,  I  think,  excels  in  this  point] 
feme  cf  the  heifers  have  moulders  fine  as  race  horfes, 

X  Neyerthelefa  {hete  are  fome  individuals,  more  par- 
ticularly, perhaps,  of  Mr.  Fowler's  breed,  that  ajc 
{olerablv  well  let  down  in  the  girt: 
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The  chine  remarkably  full,  when  fat ;  but 
hollow,  when  low  in  condition  *• 

The  loin  broad,  and  the  hips  remarkably 
wide,  and  protuberant  -f. 

The  quarters  long  and  level ;  the  nache  of 

a  middle  width ;  with  the  tail  fet  on  vari- 

oufly,  even  in  individuals  of  the   higheft 

repute  J, 

The 

#  This  is  confidered,  by  accurate  judges,  as  a  crite- 
rion of  good  flelh ;  as  the  large,  hard,  ligatures,  which 
in  fome  individuals,  when  low  in  condition,  we  fee  tightly 
flretched  along  the  chine,  from  the  fetting  on  of  the 

neck  to  the  fore  part  of  the  loins,  is  a  mark  of  the  flefh 
being  of  a  bad  quality. 

f  The  protuberance  of  the  bones  of  the  hips,  is  a 
point  at  prefent  in  the  firft  falhion ;  but  is  always,  I 
obferve,  mentioned  in  the  language  of  enthufiafin,  not 
of  reafon.  A  wide  loin,  with  the  hips  protuberating* 
in  fat,  is  indifputably  a  moil  defirable  thing.  But 
what  ufe,  or  even  ornament,  two  knobs  of  bone  can  pro- 
duce, is  not  to  me  evident.  In  fome  individuals  they 
,  have  to  me  an  artificial  appearance ;  as  if  the  loin  were 
a  lid,  and  the  hips  handles  to  remove  it.  I  can  ad- 
mire ay*//  hip,  and  conceive  its  utility ;  but  I  am  clear* 
ly  of  opinion,  that  there  are  many  points  of  a  bullock 
better  entitled  to  the  breeder's  attention,  thana/n/ojtf- 
rant  one  ;  yet,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  in  the  im- 
provement both  of  this  and  the  fhorthorned  breed, 
points  of  fome  conference  have  been  facrificed  to  this 
fdol. 

%  The  quarters  of  Shakefpear  have  been  defcribed ; 
tftofe  of  the  bull  D.  are  not  lefs  remarkable :  his  tail 

appearing. 
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The  rwndboues  fmall ;  but  the  thighs  in 
general  fleftiy ;  tapering  however,  when  in 
the  beft  form,  toward  the  gambrels. 

The  legs  fmall  and  clean,  but  compara- 
tively long  *.  The  feet  in  general  neat,  and 
pf  the  middle  fize. 

The  carcafe  as  nearly  a  cylinder  as  the 
natural  form  pf  this  animal  will  allow.  The 
fibs  (landing  out  full  from  the  fpine ;  re- 
ceiving the  entrails  within  them*    The  belly 

pf  courfe  appears  fmall  f . 

The 

appearing  to  grow  out  of  the  top  of  his  fpine,  rather 
than  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  vertebrae ;  the  uppe^ 
part  of  the  tail  forming  an  arch  which  rifes  fome  inches 
above  the  general  level  of  the  back.  This,  viewing 
him  as  a  pidlurc,  has  a  good  effect ;  but,  as  a  point,  has 
a  very  bad  one  to  the  grazier ;  as  tending  to  hide  the 
fatnefs  of  the  rump.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this, 
and  many  other  points,  the  fon  and  the  fire  are  as  dif* 
fimilar  as  if  they  had  no  consanguinity. 

*  More  owing,  however,  to  the  gauntnefs  of  the, 
carcafe,  than  the  pofitive  lengtji  of  the  legs. 

f  The  fmallnefs  of  the  belly  is  held  out  as  afuperior 
excellency.  The  vifcera  being  lodged  within  the 
ribs  is  certainly  fuch.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
paucity  of  internes  is  a  valuable  property  of  cattle : 
intelHnes  aje  to  them  what  roots  are  to  trees.  The 
ideas  of  offal,  and  largenefs  of  bone,  have,  perhaps^ 
In  more  points  than  one,  led  the  improvers  away  ftojn, 
/  perfection.     Thi«>  however,  by  the  way. 
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The  fiejhj  of  the  fuperior  clafs  I  am  de* 
fcribing,  firidom  fails  of  being  of  the  firit 
quality. 

The  bide  of  a  middle  thicknefs. 

The  colour  is  various :  the  brindle,  the 
finchback,  and  the  pye,'  are  common :  the 
lighter  they  are,  the  better  they  feem  to  be  in 
efteem  *. 

The  fat ting  quality  of  this  improved  breed, 
in  a  ftate  of  maturity,  is  indifputably  good. 

As  graziers'  stock,  they  undoubtedly 
rank  high. 

As  dairy  stock,  however,  their  merit  i$ 
Jefe  evident :  dairywomen  here,  and  elfe- 
tvhere,  bear  witnefs  againft  them  ;  neverthe- 

lefs, 

*  This  colour,  however,  appears  to  be  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  faffeion.  Nevertheleft,  it  ftrikes  me  that  2  Ughi 
colour  of  cattle  is  advantageous  to  the  £»•*»#•.— \% 
is  a  fad,  in  the  nature  of  vifion,  that  'white  objeds  ap- 
pear  to  the  eye  larger,  than  black  ones  of  the  fame  fize; 
and  a  light-coloured  bullock,  no  doubt,  appears  larger 
.  in  a  market,  than  a  darker-colpured  one,  of  the  fame 
weight,  * 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  tjiis.  place,  that  the  fix  cows, 
which  formed  the  bafis  of  Mr.  Webfter's  breed,  were 
red,  and  it  is  obfervable  that  fome  of  Mr.  *  Fowler'f-. 
feeft.  cows  are  of  that  colour. 
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N 

left,  the  advocates  for  the  breed  affert  their 
eligibility  in  this  charader:  fome,  indeed, 
go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  a  cow  which  is  profit*/ 
able  to  the  graziers  is  fo  to  the  dairyman  :  a 
pofition  that  might  be  contradicted  by  a 
thpufand  evidences* 

Neverthelefs,  it  appears  to  me  probably 
that  a  cow  may  be  fo  conftitutioned,  as  to 
convert  her  aliment  into  milk,  while  milk  is 
continued  to  be  drawn  from  her,  and,  when 
the  draught  is  ftopt,  but  not  fill  then,  to  con- 
vert the  fame  current  of  chyle  iijto  fat :  ^ 
verfatility  of  conftitution,  however,  which, 
J  believe,  does  not  belong  to  the  breed  ujw 
der  notice ;  whofe  property  to  fatnefs  ap- 
pears to  be  too  great,  to  permit  their  la&ef- 
cent  powers  to  preferve  the  afcendancy  long 
enough  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dairyman*   . 

As  beasts  of  braft,  the  carcafe  of  the 
longhorned  breed,  viewed  generally,  ren- 
ders them  unfit :  neverthelefs,  the  carcafe  of 
fome  of  the  beft  of  the  variety  under  notice, 
is  fufficiently  powerful  for  the  purpofe  of 
draft ;  while  their  natural  activity,  and  clean- 
nefs  of  limbs,  are  very  favourable  to  this 
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But  the  enormous  fize  of  the  horns,  of 
the  oxen  of  this  variety,  would  invalidate  all 
their  qualifications,  were  they  greater  than 
they  really  are.  If  they  happen  to  take  a 
convenient  form>  they  may  be  difpenfed 
with ;  but  {landing  out  aukwardly,  as  they 
frequently  do,  they  become  an  infuperable 
objeftion. 

A  method  of  preventing  their  growth,  or 
even  of  checking  their  exuberance,  would  be 
a  moft  valuable  difcovery ;  to  thofe,  efpecially, 
who  are  in  poffeffion  of  the  breed,  and 
wifh  to*  m^ke  them  ufeful  as  beafts  of 
draft. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  improved- 
breed  of  cattle  of  the  Midland  Counties,  it 
appears  very  evidently,  that  the  prin- 
ciples *>f  improvement,  laid  down  afore- 
going, have,  to  this  fpecies  of  liveftock, 
been  judicioufly  applied.  The  utility  of 
form  has  been  ftri&ly  attended  to  :  the 
bone  and  other  offal  fmall ;  and  the  forend 
light ;  while  the  chine,  the  loin,  the  rump, 
and  the  ribs  are  heavily  loaded ;  and  with 
flefh  of  the  fineft  quality. 

BREEDING. 
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BREEDING.  The  maies  and  females 
require  to  be  treated  of  feparately. 

Bulls.  Viewing  the  diftrift  at  large* 
its  economy,  with  regard  to  bulls,  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  other  places.  Dairymen,  in  ge- 
neral,, ufe  their  own  bulls,  generally  q£ 
their  own  rearing;  and  (mailer  cowkeepera 
employ  thofe  of  their  neighbours.  But  dairy- 
men who  pay  a  clofer  attention  to  their 
ftock,  purchafe  their  bulls,  or  hire  them  by 
the  feafon,  of  bullbreeders ;  who  rear,  per* 
haps,  five  to  ten  bulls  yearly ;  the  fuperior 
breeders,  for  letting ;  the  inferior,  for  fale. 

The  pra&ice  of  letting  this  fpecies  of  male 
ftock,  probably,  originated  in  this  diftriA ; 
and  in  the  pradice  of  Mr.  Bakewell ;  abouc 
twentyfive  years  ago* 

In  the  fpring,  previously  to  the  f§afon  of 
bufinefs,  th?  breeders  have  their  private 
jh<nvs;  and  befide  thefe,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated aforegoing,  there  are  public  (hows ; 
more,  however,  for  thepurpofe  of  fale,  thai* 

■ 

of  letting. 

The  prices  given  for  bulls,  bypunhafe,  ru» 

from  five  to  a  hundred  pounds ;  by  the  feafon, 

from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty ;  by  the  coiv>  from 

half  a  crown  to  five  guineas. 

the? 
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The  let  bulk  are  feni  cut  in  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May ;  being  generally  led  in  hal- 
txrs  ;  or  driven  fingty  ;  am}  are  returmd  ab 
the  e*d  of  the  feafon— generally  in  Augufty 
in  the  lame  manner* 

With  rcfped  to  the  age  at  which  bulls  "  do 
bufineJs,''  as  it  is  technically  termed  here— 
the  pradice  of  this  diflxidk  differs  from  that 
of  moft  others;  where  from  two. to  four 
years  old,  namely  three  feafons,  is.  the  ordi- 
nary period  of  .employment.  But,  here,  they 
are  pretty  commonly  allowed  to  leap  wuile 
yearlings ;  and,  if  good  ftockgetters,  are  kept: 
on  fo  long  a&  they  will  do  buiinefs  m9  perhaps 
till  they  are  ten  ortwelve  years  old.  If  they 
grow  vicious,  they  are  kept  wholly  in  the 
houfe ;  if  they  throw  gates  or  break  pafture, 
they  are  humbled  by  a  "  bull  chain,"  fattened 
ingenioufly  to  the  noftrjls. 

It  is  obfervable,  in  rfiis  place,  that  the  bulls 
of  this  improved  breed  arc  not  unfrequfcntly,4 
even  while  youthful,  deficient  in  vigour  j*— 
the  hired  bulls  being  fame  times  returned  pre* 
maturely  on  this  account.         .  si 

This  might  be  laid  hold  of  as  an  argument 
agaihft  the  praftice  of  breeding  jna&du*.  -.If 
is,  however,  more  probably  owing  to  a.-tlif- 
ferent  caufe. 

A  hand* 
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A  handfomebuUy— a  bull  nearly  perfe&lif 
all  his  points, — is  moft  difficult  to  breed  :  yet 
die  breeder's  obje&  is  to  fender  him,  to  the 
eye  at  leaft,  as  near  perfection  as  may  be* 
He  is,  therefore,  made  up  for  the  (how,  by 
high  keep ;  as  weil  to  evince  his  prcrpenfity 
to  fatnefs,  as  to  hide  his  defe&s ;  thereby 
footing  him  off  to  the  beft  advantage  :  the 
confequence  of  which  is,  being  taker!  from 
this  high  keep,  and  lowered,  at  once,  to  9 
common  Cow  pafture,  he  flags. 

Hencfc,  it  i*  become  a  pfaftice  of  judiciotis 
breeders,  when  their  bulls  ai*e  let  early 
enough,  to  lower  them  down,  by  degrees,  to 
ordinary  keep,  previous  to  the  feafon  of  em- 
ploy  ment. 

Breeding  cows.  There  is  only  one  m* 
ftance,  I  believe,  of  cows  being  kept  folely 
for  the  purpofe  of  breeding :  the  dairy  being 
here,es  every  where  elfe,  a  joint  intention.    . 

Such  as  ace  not  employed  in  the  rearing  o£ 
calves,  ought  certainly,  in  common  good  ma*' 
nagement,to  be  made  to  pay  for  their  mainte- 
nance by  milking  or  zvorking :  the  laft  a  ufe  tor 
which  Mr.  Bakswell  alone,  perhaps,  has  put 
thenu 

Ok4 
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One  circuihftarice  in  the  management  of 
breeding  cows,  pra&ifed  by  leading  breeders 
at  leaft,  is  noticeable.  In  the  pra&ice  of  lefs 
fpirited  and  lefs  judicious  breeders,  a  cow  or 
heifer j  if  fhe  happen  to  mifs  the  bull,  is  pro- 
fcribed,  let  her  form  and  blood  be  what  they 
may ;  and,  as  foon  as  her 'milk  is  obtained,  is 
condemned,  even  fox  the  firft  offence. 

This,  when  dairying  alone  is  the  objeft  of 
cowkeeping,  is  undoubtedly  judicious ;  but, 
When  breeding  is  a  principal  or  even  a  joint 
objeft,  as  it  is  in  the  pra&ice  of  moil  dairy- 
men, fuch  a  conduct  may  be  highly  blame* 
fcble.  For  though  it  may  be  eafier  to  breed 
handfome  good  cows,  than  bulls  of  that  de- 
fcription ;  yet,  when  we  confider  how  much 
of  the  fuccefs  of  breeding  depends  on  the  fe- 
male, it  is  evidently  a  want  of  common  po- 
licy, to  cut  off  a  valuable  cow,  for  one  mif. 
carriage. 

If  (he  do  not  breed  this  feafon,  let  her 
maintain  herfelf  by  working,  until  the  next. 
Mares  are  kept,  year  after  year,  without 
breeding.  And  if  mares  are  found  nearly 
equal  to  geldings,  in  work ;  why  fhould  not 
cows  be  nearly  equal  to  oxen,  in  the  fame  in- 
tention ? 

Vox.  I.  Z  Rearing 
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RtAkING  CATTLE.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  here  confined  to  bulls  and  heifers, 
for  breeding  and  the  dairy  :  there  is  not,  in 
ordinary  pra&ice,  a  steer  reared  in  the  di- 
ftrift ;  excepting  fome  few  of  late  years,  for 
the  purpofe  of  draft* 

The  method  of  rearing,  here,  differs  little 
from  that  of  other  diftri&s;  except  in  the 
rearing  of  bull  calves,  and  fometimes  high- 
bred heifers,  by  fuffering  them  to  remain  at 
the  teat,  until  they  be  fix,  nine,  or  perhaps 
twelve  months  old  ;  letting  them  run,  ei- 
ther with  their  dams;  or,  more  frequently, 
cfpecially  where  the  dairy  is  an  objedt,  with 
lefs  Valuable  :  cows  or  heifers,  bought  in 
for  the  purpofe ;  and,  when  the  intention  is 
fulfilled,  fold,  or  fatted  :  each  cow  being  ge- 
nerally allowed  one  male  calf,  or  two  females. 

The  eiTeft  of  this  praftice  is  a  quick 
growth ;  and,  perhaps,  like  rearing  vege- 
tables in  a*  rich  foil,  the  praftice  may  affift  in 
.meliorating  the  conftitution,  and  enlarging 
the  frame.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  growth 
of  calves,  reared  in  this  way,  is  ftrikingly 
rapid . 
The  beft  method  of  the  dairymen  is  this  i 

— The  calves  fuck  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  at- 

.  cording 
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tot  ding  to  their  jirengtb  (a  good  rule)  ;  new 
milk  in  the  pail,  a  few  meals  :— -  next,  new 
milk  and  fkim  milk  mixt,  a  few  meals  more  : 
then,  ikim  milk  ajone  ; '  or  porridge*  made 
Ivith  milk,  water-,  ground  oats,  &c.  and  feme- 
times  oilcake,-~-until  cheefemaking  .com- 
mence :  after  which,  whey  porridge,  or  fweet 

whey,  in  the  field.;. 'being  Careful  to  houfe 
them,  in  the  night,  until  warm*  weather  be 
confirmedi 

Turneps  are  not  thought  df  as.  a  food  of 
calves ;  not,  in  the  ordinary  praftice:  of  the 
diftrid,  is  either  corn,  cake,  or  linfeed  in  ufe ; 
milk,  whey,  hay,  and  grafs,  being  the  fole 
food  of  rearing  calves  *. 

The  time  of  rearing  extends,  in  this  diftrift> 
through  the  winter  months ;    but  is  con* 
fined,  in  a  great  degree,  between  the  begin- 
ning of   December  and    the    latter  end  of 
March. 

In  the  treatment  of  young  stock,  I  find 
little  in  the  prattice  of  this  diftrift,  that  re- 
quires particular  notice. 

The  bulls,  in  the  common  pradtice  of 
dairymen,  arefuffered  to  ride  while  yearlings; 

Z  2  namely, 

*  Until  autumn,  when  turneps  arc  ufually  givtn. 
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namely,  at  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old*; 
and  the  heifers  to  take  them,  while  two  years 
old ;  bringing  them  into  the  dairy  at  three  years 
old :  generally  keeping  them  from  tlie  bull 
until  late  in  the  fummcr,— as  the  latter  cfffd  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft ; — it  bring 
a  pretty  general  opinion,  that  heifers  ftrould 
come  in  at  grafs :  befide,  by  this  pra&ice, 
one  bull  ferves  both  the  dairy  cows  and  the 
heifers*  I  have  known  a  dairy  of  twenty  or 
thirty  cows,  and  ten  or  twelve  heifers,  ferved 
by  a  "  calf;" — a  yearling  bull. 

In  the  pra&ice  of  fuperior  breeders,  heifers 
are  fometimes  kept  from  the  bull  until  they 
be  three  years  old ;  bringing  them  in  at  four; 
efpecially  in  that  of  their  enterprizing  leader  ; 
in  whofe  fuperior  pra&ice)  maiden  heifers,  as 
well  as  dry  and  barren  cows,  are  occafionally 
enured  to  harnefs  :  a  laudable  example,  that 
might  be  profitably  followed  by  every  other 
breeder  of  cattle, 

DAIRY  COWS.  Under  this  head,  I  (hall 
confider  cows,  abftra&edly,  as  they  relate  to 

the  DAIRY. 

In  the  choice  of  cows,  dairy  far mirs  are 

guided  by  criterions   different    from  thofe 

which 
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which  have  been  enumerated  as  the  favourite 
points  oUgrazitrs  and  modern  breeders.  . 

The  Derbyshire  cow  remains  the  fa- 
vorite of  tlje  old  "  dairiers."  They  argue, 
that  *the  grazier  and  the  dairyman,  diftin&ly 
.  coflfid.ered,  require  different  anipials,  to  fuit 
their  refpeAive  purpofes.  The  dairier's  objedt 
is  milk ;  the  grazier's  bzef\  and  it  is  a  trite  re- 
jnark,  among  dairymen  in  different  diftrifts, 
jhat  a  cow  which  "  runs  to  beef"  is  unpro- 
.fitable  to  the  dairy  :  for  notwithftanding  the 
p xcejlency  pf  her  bag*  and  the  pjentifuln^fs 
of  her  milk,  prefentjy  after  calving,  her  na- 
(ural  inclination  to  Jiejhinefs  draws  off  her 
milk ;  while  a  cow  that  is  by  breed,  or  na- 
tural cojiftitution,  prone  to  milk,  will  fy  pply 
this,  at  the  expence  of  her  fflrcafe,  let  her  pas- 
ture be  ever  fo  plentiful, 

Thefe  popular  opinions,  however,  though 
they  contain  much  truth,  are  not  altogether 
well  founded.  They  hinge  on  a  falfe  prin- 
ciple. Cqws  ^re  ufeful,  aj\d  in  a  great  degree 
neceflary,  in  a  twofold  capacity ;  as  dairy- 
cows,  and  as  grazing  ftock  :  the  dairyman 
^nd  the  grazier  fannot  have  diftind  animals  : 
pne  and  the  fqrpe  individual  mufi  ferve  both 
fheir  purpofe?.    And  a  breeel  of  cows  .fit  for 

£  3  the 
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the  grazier  only, '  is,  in  a  general  light,  not 

« 

lefs  eligible,  than  a  breed  wflich  is  fit  only  for 
the  dairyman. 

Tfye  'Derby fh  ire  cows  are  unprofitable  as 
grazing  ftock.  They  have  neither  beauty  nor 
utility  of  form ;  being  loaded  with  offal  of 
every  kind.  The  head  thick,  the  chap  and 
neck  foul ;  the  bone  proportionably  large, 
the  hide  heavy,  and  the  hair  long  :  even  the 
bag  is  not  unfrequently  fo  overgrown,  as  to 
be  almoft  hid  in  hair  ;  a  point  of  milking 
cows  to  which  dairymen,  of  rhoft  diftri&s, 
have  an  obje&ion  :  this  however  only  fejves 
to  (how  that  popular  criterions  are  feldom  to 
be  depended  upon.  Were  the  flelh  and  fat- 
ting quality  of  the  Derbyshire  cows  equal  to 
their  quality  as  dairy  cows,  the.  hairinefs  of 
their  bags  might  well  be  difpenfed  with. 

The  Staffordshire  cows  bear  a  different 
charadteriftic.  Taking  them  together,  they 
are  rather  adapted  to  grazing,  than  the  dairy ; 
mod  of  them  being  tolerably  clean.  But,  in 
general,  they  are  too  gaunt  in  their  carcafesto 
be  eligible,  either  as  dairy  or  grazing  ftock. 

Neverthelefs,  there  are  individuals  of  this 
breed ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  a  breed  between 
|h;s  and  the  Derbyfhire ;  that  may  be  faid  to 

■■••■  ■■•■■■•      ■ '  •■■•■    •  :    b6 
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be  at  once  eligible  as  dairy  cows  and  grazing 
flock.  At  leaft,  they  come  nearer  my  idea  of 
what  a  cow  ought' to  be,  than  any  other  breed 
or  variety  of  the  longborned  breed,  I  have  yet 
had  an  opportuoity  of  observing. 

Whether  the  individuals,  now  under  notice, 
have  or  have  not  been  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  the  Staffordffiire  and  Derby  (hire  blood, 
they  are  the  moft  prevalent  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent,  which  divides  the  two  counties  : 
it.is,  indeed,  the  breed  which  is  there  found, 
more  particularly  on  the  Derbyfhire  fide,  from 
Walton'  towards  Stanton,  which'  falls  under 
this  defcription. 

The  following  are  accurate  dimensions  of  a 
piiddleaged  cow  of  this  kind ;  fomewhat 
low  in  flelh,  ^nd  young  in  calf. 

JHfeight  at  the  withers,  four  feet  two  inches 

and  a  quarter. 
■*- *— —  of  the  brifket,  nineteen  inches, 
Smalleft  girt,  fix  feet,  iivp  inqhes. 
Lajgeft  girt,  fevej}  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half. 
jLength  from  forehead  to  nache^  {even  feet 

three  inches. 

f  •'  >     from  flioulder-knob  to  the  center  of 
the  hipj  three  ieet  sight  inches. 

r-=rr — •  from  the  pent^f  of  the  hip  to  the  out 
of  the  nache,  twentyone  inches.  * 

Z  4  Width 


s 
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Width  at  the  (houlders,  twenty  inches. 

< —  at  th?  hips,  twentytwo  inches. 

1  the  nache,  thirteen  inches. 

Length  of  the  horns,  twenty  four  inches ;  thqs 
width  from  point  to  point,  three  feet 
four  inches. 

The  forend  fine,  long,  and  {landing  low. 

The  head  (mall,  and  $he  neck  thin,  but 
fleep,  according  with  the  depth  of  hey  bofom. 

The  (houlders  fine ;  the  ribs  fuU ;  and  the 
loin  broad. 

The  thighs  remarkably  thiji  below,  as  if  to 
give  room  to  her  bag,  large,  clean,  and  bladder- 
like ;  with  long  teats,  and  remarkably  large 
elaftic  milk  veins ;  furnifhing  an  ample  fupply 
of  milk. 

*  •  * 

The  legs  fhort,  with  the  bone  fine  (7J 

inches  girt): 

The  flefti  good,  and  the  hide  of  a  middle 
{hickneft. 

The  colour  a  "  brinded  mottle,"  with  a 
f '  finch  back,-  and  white  legs. 

In  temper  remarkably  cadilh,  "  gentle;'* 
a  quality  of  confiderabJLe  value,  in  a  cow  in- 
tended for  the  pail. 

The  principal  diftm&ion  obfervarble,  be- 
tween  the  form  of  what  is  here  fpoken  of  as 
a  dairy  cow,  and  that  of  a  cow  of  the  mo- 

dern 
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jlern  breefl,  or  what  is  more  generally  under- 
ftood  by  a  "  good  grazier's  cow,"  is,  the 
former  as  more  roomy  and  better  let  down  in 
the  cheft;the  la{ter?  better  topped ;  fuller 
on  the  chine  ^nd  loin ;  and,  generally,  fuller 
in  the  thigh t  Both  of  th^m  are  clean  in  the 
foreqd,  and  fhoulder;  the  bone  \n  both  is 
fine ;  the  flefli  of  both  good  (but  th^t  of  the 
.modern  breed indifputably  better) ;  and  their 
Jiides  of  *  middle  thicknefs. 

But  the  moil  material  difference,  and  that 
which  determines  the  dairyman  in  his  choice, 
'is,  the  one  lofes  her  milk  a  few  months  after 
salving;  the  other,  if  require^*  will  milk  the 
year  round. 

The  places  of  purchase  of  dairy  cows. 
&re  the  fairs  of  the  diftri&,  and,  during  the 
fpring  months,  a  weekly  market  at  Derby ; 
to  whiph  cows,  frefti  in  milk,  are  brought, 
chiefly  by  clroVers,  and  moftly  without  their- ' 
calves. 

At  the  fairs,  and  jn  the  ordinary  pra&ice 
.pf  this  diftrift,  cows  are  almoft  inyariably  fold 
as  inealvers ;  frequently  at  the  point  ofcalv-! 
ing ;  fometimes  dropping  their  calves  by  the 
f  oad.  I  recoiled  few  if  any  inftances  of  feeing 
f  ows  at  market,  with  cabvti  at  tbtirfeet ;  agree- 
ably 
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ably  to  the  ordinary  pra&ice  6f  moft  other 
diftri&s. 

The  price  of  an  incaiver  of  the  defcription 
laft  recited,  has  been,  on  £  par  of  the  laft  ter* 
years,  about  ten  poun4s,  or  guineas. 

The  MANAGEMENT  of  DAIRY1  COWS.      IH 

their  fummer  management,  I  have  met  with 
nothing  of  fuperior  excellence  in  this  diftridte. 
They  are  turned  to  grafs,  about  Mayday ;  al- 
lowing from  an  acre  and.halfto  two  acres  to  a 
cow  :  kept  generally  inr  one  and  the  fame 
pafture,  until  aftergrafs  be  ready  to.  recjeive 
them  ;  and  have  turneps  thrown  to  them;  (by 
thofe  who  grow  turneps)  on  grafsland,  in  aq* 
.tnron* 

In  this  diftrift,  however,  one  inftance  of 
■pra&ice  occurred  to  me  which  requires  to  be 
regiftered  ;  namely,  that  of  a  dairy  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  cows  being  principally  dried  o$  to* 
gether,  on  one  day  (the  middle  of  December); 
preferving  two  or  three,  only,  in  milk,'  for  the 
family,  during  the  winter  months  ;  keeping 
thefe  at  hay;  putting  the  dried  cows  to  ftraw; 
for  which  purpofe,  only,  they  were  dried  o$* 
•in  this  remarkable  manner. 


& 
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It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  this  pra&icfc 
can  be  eligible  only,  when  "  cows  come  weH 
in  together :"  to  effedt  which  they  are  "  bulled 
as  faft,;>  that  is  to  fay  as  near  together,  "  as 
poffible." 

Unnatural  as  this  expedient  will  no  doubt 
be  deemed  by  many,  it  may,  neverthelefs,  iji 
fome  cafes,  be  eligible  :  all  I  jtyiajl  fay  farther 
of.  it  is^  that  had  I  not  obferved  it  in  the 
pra&ice  of  one  of  the  oldeft  and  beft  managep 
ip.  the  diftrjdt,   I  fhould  not  have  regiftered 

it*.  ' 

In  the  winter  management  of  dairy  cows, 
one  circumftance  may  be  noticed':  that  pf 
(heir  being  frequently  kept  (in  conformity  to 
a  modep  practice  adopted  by  fome  leading 
pien)  in  flied§,  \yhich  have  been  defcribed 
under  the  head  buildings,  continually 
throughout  wjnter,  from  the  time  of  their 
being  taken  up  in  autumn,  to  that  of  their 
being  turned  to  grafs  in  the  fpring,  generally 
four  monihsyr-without  any  exercife ! 

SomS  djfeej-ning  individuals,  however, 
have  already  difcovered  the  inconveniencies, 
pf  this  pr^dtige^  efpecially  that  of  their  hooft 

cracking, 

*  Mr,  La  kino,  of  Hall  &i4j  Warwickfliire* 
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cracking,  let  them  loof?  in  3,  y^rd,  a  few  hours 
4tvery  day,  to  moiften  their  feet,  as  well  as  to 
f xercife  thejr  legs,,  and  clean  fheir  coats t 

The  disposal  of  cows.  In  what  might 
be  called  the  natural  pra&ice  of  the  diftrift, 
dairy  farmers  not  only  rear  but  fat  fhejr  own 
CowsP  One  of  the  largeft  farriers  in  the  difr 
triA  told  me  that  "  he  never  bought  a  cow 
in  his  life  !"    he  rears  fifteen,  eighteen,  or 

• 

twenty  calves  yearly,  and  fats  his  own  ftock  j 
or,  for  want  of  room,  fells  them  tp  graziers. 

This  forms  a  beautifully  fimpte  plan  of  ma- 
nagement;   well   adapted  to   a  middlefoil 
farm;  and  efpecially  eligible  for  gentlemen, 
and  others,  who  ^re  deficient  in  judgement, 
and  unacquainted  with  markets.     The  pro* 
portion  of  grafs  and  arable  being  determined 
upon,  and  the  quantity  of  ftoc&  afcertained, 
the  machine  is  regulated,  and  nothing  but  a 
due  attention  to  the  number  of  heifers,  an- 
nually reared,  is  wanted  to  keep  it  in  con- 
tinual and  uniform  motion.    A  certain  num? 
ber  of  dairy  cows,   with  a  lot  of  fatting 
cattle,  and  another  of  young  ftock  to  follow 
them,  in  fummer,  atid  to  eat  ftraw,  in  winter. 
No  going  to  market,  but  with  corn,  dairy  pro- 
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duce,  and  cullen  cows,    A  plan  of  general 

management,  beautiful    in  theory;   and,  if 

• 

one  may  judge  from  the  comfortable  inde- 
pendency which  the  perfon  above  alluded 
to  is  pofleffed  of,  through  a  perfeverance,  by 
his  father  and  himfelf,  in  this  courfe  of 
management,  it  is  eligible  in  pra&ice* 

DAIRY  MANAGEMENT,  Warwick- 
shire, aimoft  throughout,  comes  under 
the  defcription  of  a  dairy  country ;  and,  ia 
the  District  of  the  Station,  the  dairy 
forms  a  confiderable  branch  of  the  bufinefs 
of  aimoft  every  farm.  The  outlines  of  prac- 
tice are,  therefore,  requifite  to  be  traced. 

The  sizes  of  dairies,  here,   are  feldom 

large  :  fifty  cows  form  the  largeft  in  the  dif- 
trift  :  thirty  are  confidered'  as  a  large-fized 
dairy  :  twenty  a  middling  fize. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  dairy  of  this 
diftridt,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  feparate  the 
three  principal  branches : 

Calves ; 
Butter ; 
Cheefe. 
Fatting  Calves.    The  male  calves,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  reared  for  breeding,  are, 

as 
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as  has  been  intimated,    aimoft  invariably 
fatted. 

Calves  are,  here,  fatted  at  the  Mat%  and^ 
in  the  early  part  .of  the  feafon,  are  kept  to 
a  good  age.  But  cheefemaking  once  begun , 
they  are  butchered  as  they  drop :  at  not 
morp,  perhaps,  than  three  or  four  days  old  1 
nor  at  more,  perhaps,  than  three  or  four  (hil- 
lings price.  The  market,  the  iiianufadtur- 
ing  towns,  and  the  collieries,  of  Stafford* 
lhire.  ' 

The  only  circumftance  relative  to  the  nta* 
nagement  of  fatting  calves,  which  requires  no- 
tice, is  an  expedient  ufed  by  fome  individu- 
als, but  not,  I  believe,  in  univerfal  pra&iccj 
co  make  them  lie  quiet ;  more  efpecially  dur- 
ing a  temporary  fcarcity  of  milk  ;  which  will 
{bmetimes  take  place.  In  this  cafe,  balls^ 
made  of  wheat  flour,  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  gin  to  form  it  into  a  pafte,  are  given  them ; 
three  balls,  about  the  fize  of  walnuts, 
being  given  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
each  meal.  The  effeft  is,  that  inftead  of 
wafting  themfelves  by  inceflant  "  bawling," 
they  lie  quiet ;  deeping  a  principal  part  of 
their  time.  By  a  little  cuftom,  the  caives 
get  fond  of  thefe  paste  balls  ;  eating  them 

freely 
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freely  out  of  the  hand  ;  a  proof  of  their  be- 
ing acceptable  to  their  ftomachs.  As  an 
expedient,  they  are  evidently  eligible;  and 
may  be  of  fervice  to  a.:reftlef»  calf;  evea 
when  milk  is  plentiful.  This,  however,  by 
way  of  intimation. 

Butter.  The  only  idea  which  I  met  with 
refpe£ting  w/7£  butter,  and  which  is  entitled  t© 
a  place,  here,  is  that  of  doing  away  the 
rawidtufs  of  turnep  butter,  and  the  bittemefs 
of  barley  fir  aw  butter,  by  a  moft  fimple  and 
very  rational  means.  Inftead  of  putting  the 
cream,  immediately  as  it  is  fkimmed  off  the 
milk,  into  the  jar  or  other  retaining  veffel, 
it  is  firft  poured  upon  hot  water ,  and,  having 
Hood  till  cool,  is  fkimmed  off  the  water !  a 
new  idea :  but,  I  will  venture  to  repeat,  a 
moft  rational  one ;  though  I  have  not  myfelf 
had  an  opportunity  of  proving  it. 

In  the  fame  dairy  in  which  the  above  ex- 
pedient is  ufed,  a  method  of  improving  the 
quality  of  whey  butter  is  praftifed.  This 
improvement  is  effefted  by  fcalding  each  meal 
of  cream,  as  it  is  taken  off  the  whey ;  by 
hanging  it  over  the  fire  until  "  fcalding 
hot ;"  being  careful  not  to  let  it  boil.     This 

too,  I  regifter  as  a  fimple  and  rational  pro- 

cefs, 
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cefe,  and  not  as  one  whofe  efficacy  I  have 
proved  by  my  own  experience-  I  regiftei1 
them,  however,  on  an  authority  which  I  have 
no  reafon  to  doubt. 

Cheese.  This  is  the  grand  objeft  of  the 
Midland  dairy.  Very  confiderable  quanti- 
ties are  annually  made ;  particularly,  as  has 
been  observed,  in  Warwicklhire,  and  in  this 
neighbourhood,— where  cheefe  of  a  very 
fine  quality  is' not  unfrcquently  produced. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  take  a  general 
View  of  the  fubjeft  :  for  although*  after  the 
recital  of  the  practices  of  Glocefterfhire  and 
Wiltfliire,  much  important  information  cart* 
not  be  expe&ed ;  yet  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, fome  interefting  circuraftances  will 
arife.  w 

The  particulars  which,  in  this  cafe,  Require 
to  be  noticed,  are 

Soil,  4  Rennet, 

Herbage,  Running, 

Managers,  Curd, 

Species  of  cheefe,  Cheefe, 

Time  of  making,  Markets, 

Quality  of  milk,  Produce. 
Colouring, 

Soil. 
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Soit,,  For  ap  account  of  the  foils,  of  the 
beft  dairy  parts  of  this  diftrift,  fee  min.  $$, 
in  which  it  appears  that  a  cool  foil  is  favour- 
able to  cheefe. 

Neverthelefs,  I  received  an  idea,  here, 
from  a  moft  experienced  and "  intelligent 
manager,  that  a  very  cold  "  weak"  foil  is 
improper  for  the  dairy :  that  is  to  fay,  a  foil 
may  be  too  cool  for  the  purpofe.  The  cheefe 
it  affords,  though  good  in  quality,  is  found 

deficient  in  quantity.  His  own  farm  being 
principally  of  tjiat  defcription  of -land,  he 
has,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  made 

rearing  his  principal  objedt ;  confidering  his 
dairy  merely  as  being  fuhordinate  to  that 
end* 

m 

Herbags.  An  account  of  the  herbage 
of  the  cheefe  farms  of  this  diftridt  will  like- 
wife  appear  in  mih*  55* 

What  remain*  to  be  rtgiftered,  here>  is 
the  circumftancc  of  cheefe  being,  not  un* 
frequently,  made  from  ntw  leys;  even  of  the 
firft  or  fecond  year ;  while  they  confift  chief- 
ly of  red  clover,  with,  perhaps,  a  mixture  of 
raygrafs ;  yet,  from  thefe  cultivated  grafies, 
provided  trefoil  make  no  part  of  them,  good 

Vol.  L  A  a  cheefe 
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cheefe  is~made.  -A  faft  which  dairy  farmers, 
in  fo'ihfe  diftrids,'  would  not  readily  credit. 

Managers.  A  ftrikihg  inftance  of  the 
folly  of  dairymen  being  inattentive  to 
the  bfufiftef*  of  cheefemakihg  occurs  in  this 
diftri<£t  jiiwHaaie  a. dairy  farmer  declares,  that, 
one  yeary  he  loft  forty  pounds  by  the  mifnja- 
nageinent  of  his  dairy  worii^n.  This  led  him  to 

kn  inveftigation  of  the  buiinefs,  himfelf,  and 
thii  to  a  fufficierjt  degree  x>f fupcrintendaace, 
to  prevent 3  to  futtiie,   a  fimibr  lofs.    See 

w 

<Gl©7*E*:<?k.  rrct  this  ftibj*6fc 

SpEfcJi£S  of  c"hE£se1   Tiie  only  €c  favor's 
iheefel^tnkdt  irf  thktHfltift,  is  thin  cheefe  of 
new  mhkVTYit  fitt,  that  of  fingle  Glocefter- 
fliire,  or  fomewhat  thicker  *. 
'  :A  for 

-..  fl   J-  I        . .  « /  ' . 

*  The  cheese   vats^o/  this  diifrid!  are  merely 

"  hoops"  of  aft,  with  aboafden  bottom*     I  do  riot  re- 

"tcXkft4o  Have  fee*  one  inta<3r«f  **  turned  vats" 

-h«?ng''itt  *&•     The    diameter  a(>out  -fifteen,  inches*. 

The  depth, two.  inches x  more  orlefs-r 

The  "  fillet"  ©f this  diftricl  is  of  wood:  along' 

lhavirg  or  fplint  of  afh ;  an  inch  or  more  wide,  and  an 

eighth   6f    an    inch-  or  more;  thick  ;    not/,  formed 

.into  Jt  hpop,  but' left  open,  with  the  ends  tapering, thin, 

.and  overlapping   fevcral  inches.      The  part  of  the 

.  cheefe    which   rife*    above   the    vat   being   gathered 
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For'  " f amity  thttfe?  more  or  Jefs  Jkim 
mUt  is  ufed  $  and  fometimes,  I  underftand, 
all  fkim  milk.  But  this  not  being  conform- 
able to  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  the  country, 
the  pfaftice  is  looked  upon  as  fordid,  and 
Wafte  becomes  the  neceflary  confequence* 

Leicestershire  is,  at  prefcnt,  celebrated 
For  its  "  creat*  chtefe,"—* Jenown  by  the  name 
of  Stilton  cheese. 

This  fpecies  of  chtefe  may  be  faid  to  be 
d  modern  pfroduce  of  the  Midland  *  DiftriA. 

iS/ivs.  Paulet  of  Wimondham,  in  the  IVttelton 
quarter  of  LcJicefterrfiire,  the  "firft  maker  of 
Stilton  eheefe^  is -ftill  living. 

Mri.  P*  being  a  relation,  of  an  acquaint* 
•Aikej  of  the  totell-  known  Cooper  Thomhill, 
.  whd  *  fof  merly  kept  die  Bell  at  Stilton  (in 
Huntingdonfhire,  on  the  great  north  road 
fr-om  London  to  Edinburgh)  furnilhed  his 
houfc  with  cream ,  cheefe  j  which^ 'hieing  of 

A  a  2  .'  *     a  fin- 
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\rp  and  pkibhed  tri  flffi*  ffilat,  iti  lower  afye  if  entered 

,  witfrin  the  vat^^n^.  abroad  cheefe,  .bofjf  b&ng  p,q* 

Upon  it,  finks  down  with  the  upper  part  0/  tie  cheefe 

into  the  vat.    *  "        J 

1789.  TifijUktsztk  fiow  become  prevalent:  ah  afr 

r  tairabk  improvement*     Some  cafe,  however,  is  requir 

*  ^ite,  it  feems,  to  prevent  their  rutting. 
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a.fingularly  fine  quality,  w^s  coveted  by  his 
cuftomers;  and,  through  .the  afliftarice  of 
Mrs,  P.  his  cuftomers.  were. gratified,  at  the 
expense  of  half  a  crown  a  pound,  with 
cream  cheefe  of  a  fuperior  quality ;  but  of 
what  country  was  not  publicly  known  :  hence 
it  obtained,  of  courfe,  the  name  of  Stikon 
cheefe,  . 

*  » 

At  length,  however,  the  place  of  prot- 
djuce  was  difcovered,  and  the  art  of  producing 
it  learnt;  by  other  dairywomen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood., Daiby  firft  took .  the  lead  ;  but 
it  is  now  nlade  in  alrapft  every  village, 
in  that  quarter  of  Leiceftcffhire,  as  well  as 
in  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Rutknckhire. 
Many  tons  are  made  every  year;  Dalby 
&  iaid  i&  pay  its  rent  with  this  produce, 
fr>fily/    '  r  -   - 

Thus,  front  d  merd  drcumltanCe,  the  pro- 
duce of  kn  extent  of  country  is  changecf; 
and,  in  this  cafe,  very~profitab!y* 

-  The  fate  is  no  longer  confined  to  Stikon ; 
every  innkeeper,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
of  the  diftrift  of  mahufa&ure,  is  a  dealer 
in  StiltQjvcJi$efe«  The  prjqe,  at  prefent,  ten- 
pence  a  pound,  to  the  .maker;  and  afiiillUfg 

to 
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to  the  confumer ;  who  takes  it  at  the  maker's 
weight. 

Cream  cheefe  being  an  article  of  luxury 
merely,  and  a  fpecies  of  produce  which, 
cannot  become  of  general  utility  to  Agri- 
culture, the  art  of  making  it  does  pot  come 
within  the  plan  of  this  work;  I  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  the  manufacturing  of  milk  cheefe, 
agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  diftrift  of 
the  ftation. 

Time  of  making.  Where  the  family  is 
large,  it  is  cuftomary  to  begin  as  foon  as  the 
cows  afford  milk  enough  for  a  cheefe ;  con- 
tinuing  to  make  "  family  cheefe,"  until  the 
cows  go  out  to  grafs.  From  the  beginning 
q{  May  to  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  is  the 
time  of  making  what  is  termed  "  year's 
cheefe :"  continuing  from  that  time,  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Oftober,  to.  make  what  is  called  the 
"  latter  weigh  ;"  likewife  for  the  fa&or : 
and  from'  that  time,  until  the  cows  go  off 
their  milk,  make  "  family  cheefe." 

Quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  not  fo  cuf- 
tomary, here,  as  in  the  other  cheefe  countries, 
to  fkim  a  part  of  the  milk  from  which  fa&or's 
cheefe  is  made  :  neverthelefs,  in  fome  dairies 

A  a  3  it 
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it  is  pra&ifed ;  the  proportion  fkimmed  vary- 
ing in  different  dairies. 

Colouring.  In  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  diftrid,  cheefe  is  not  coloured.  Never- 
thelefs,  fome  few  individuals  ufe  colouring ; 
and  find  their  advantage  in  doing  it.  The 
produce  of  one  paffes,  at  market,  for  War- 
wickshire, that  of  the  other  forGLOcESTER- 
shire  cheefe  :  the  factors  of  courfe  will  give 
more  for  the  latter  than  the  former.  To  the 
confumers,  therefore,  this  filthy  pradtice  owes 
its  prevalency. 

Correcting.  In  this  diftrift,  an  inftancc 
is  mentioned  in  which  a  large  lump  of  alum 
being  kept  in  the  cowl,  during  the  time  of 
coagulation,  was  believed  to  be  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  cheefe  from  heaving.  This, 
however,  by  way  of  hint. 

Rennet.  No  eft ablifhed  mode  of  preparation. 
Running.  The  ordinary  heat  of  the  milk 
85 °  to  909.  The  time  in  coagulating ,  held  out 
as  proper,  is  about  an  hour  ;  but,  in  pra&ice, 
I  have  feldom  or  ever  found  fo  flow  a  coagu* 
lation. 

In  a  confiderable  dairy,  where  tolerable 

cheefe  was  made,  the  practice  was  to  bring 
the  curd  in  a^ouf  a  quarter  of  an  hour  !  but 
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no;  to  break  it  up  in  lefs  than  three  quarters  ! 
I  meqtion  this  to  Ihew  how  many  different 
*vays  there  are  of  producing  cheefe  of  a  mo- 
derate quality,  ,m  .  . 

Curd.  In  fome  large  dairies,  more  parti- 
cularly, perhaps,  under  the  praftice^aft  men- 
tioned, the  breaking  is  done,  not  with  a  knife 
or  the  hand,  but  with  the  "churn  dafti  !"  an 
admirable  thought,   fo  far  as  expedition  is 

thereby  promoted.  But,  in  a  cowl  of  delicate 
*;urd,  this  coarfe  tool  would  no  doubt  be  im- 
proper, • 

The  gathering  is  done,  in  the  ufual  manner, 
with  the  hands  and  the  difli,  the  whey  poured 
off  thro*  a  fieve,  and  the  curd  rebroken. 

Scalding. t  In  the  prefent  eftablifhed  prac- 
tice, the  curd  is  not  fcaltied ;  except  in  the 
practice  of  a  few  individuals  ;  but  generally  • 
the  cheefe.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  and  to 
me  is  very  interefting,  that  the  fineft  dairy  of 
cheefes  I  faw  in  this  diftrift,  was  not  fc  aided, 
either  in  the  curd,  or  in  the  cheefe. 

Cheese,  in  the  prefs,     Having  been  vattcd 

hard  with  the  hands  (or  in  fome  few  inftanc^s, 

previoufly  fqueezed  in  the  prefs),  and  having 

.  flood  about  an  hour,  it  is  taken  out  of  the 

prefs  %ndfcalded ;  by  immerging  it  in  water, 

Aa  j  heated 
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heated  to  about  1500,  letting  the  evening's 
cheefes  remain  in  the  fcalding  liquor  all  night; 
and  the  morning's  cheefes,  until  the  water  be 
cold ;  when  they  are  placed  again  in  the  prefs ; 
in  which  having  remained  a  few  hours,  they 
are  (in  common  praftice)  taken  out;  the 
cloth  finally  taken  off;  the  cheeflings  falted ; 
replaced  in  the  prefs;  and,  having  flood  an- 
other meal  (in  the  whole  two  meals)  are  finally 
taken  out  of  the  prefs. 

On  thejhelves.  Cheefes,  here,  remain  only 
%  few  days,  with  no  peculiarity  of  treatment. 

On  the  floor,  the  year's  cheefe,  or  firft  weigh, 
is  feldom  or  ever  cleaned.  The  edges  ofthe 
latter  weigh  are  fometimes  fcraped;  and 
fometimes  only  rubbed  with  a  hair  cloth  j 
an  admirable  utenfil  in  a  cheefe  chamber. 

Markets  for  cheese.  London,  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  and  the  north  of  England,  to 
which  great  quantities  of  cheefe  are  fent  from 
this  diftridt 

Produce,  I  met  with  a  well  authenticated 
inftance,  in  this  diftrift,  of  the  produce  of 
cheefe  being  materially  influenced  by  the 
feafon. 

One  year  twentyone  cows  produced  four 
tons  of  fa&Qr's  cheefe,  befide  the  expenditure 

of 
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of  the  family ;  together,  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dredweight a  cow  ;  yet,  next  year,  the  fame 
cows,  with  the  addition  of  four  or  five  more 
to  the  dairy,  did  not  produce  fo  much  cheefe. 

The  firft  fummer  was  warm  and  moderately 
wet ;  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry ;  a  happy 

mixture  of  warmth  and  moifture ;  the  pas- 
tures were  eaten  level,  even  to  a  degree  of 
barenefs,yet  they  always  wore  a  frefhnefs,  and 
the  cows,  throughout  the  fummer,  looked  fleek 
and  healthy.     The  next  was  a  wet  fummer. 

The  medium  produce  of  a  cow  is  three  hun- 
dredweight, and  upward. 

The  produce  of  the  dijlrift  would  be  difficult 
to  afcertain  ;  as  it  has  not,  with  refpeft  to  the 
dairy,  any  determinate  bounds.  Warwick- 
shire, and  the  District  of  the  Station 
fend  a  quantity  of  cheefe  to  market,  nearly 
equal,  perhaps,  toNoRTHwiLTSHiREandthe 
Vales  of  Glocestershire. 

GRAZING.  The  Midland  Diftrid,  view- 
ed colle&ively,  is  a  grazing  country. 
South  and  Eaft  Leicestershire,  and  much 
of  Northamptonshire,  fall  entirely  under 
jhis  defcription.  Warwickshire,  as  has 
been  faid,  inclines  more  to  the  dairy. 

The 
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.  The  District  of  the  Station  contains  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  There  i*  one  man,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  fats  notlefs  than  two  hundred 
head  annually*  Moil  large  farmers,  befide  the. 
cullings  of  their  own  dairies,  purchafe  folely 
for  the  purpofe  of  "  feeding  ;" — feveral  of 
them  grazing  fifty  head. 

The  species  of  grazing,  which  is  here 
praftifed,  is,  in  a  manner  folely,  summer 
fatting  on  grass.  Some  may,  every  year, 
be  finifhed  with  hay  and  kept  pasture  ; 
and  a  few  individuals  prailife  st  all  fat- 
ting, on  hay  and  what  is  called  "cutme  at  ;" 
namely,  oats  in  ftraw,  cut  in  a  chaff  machine ; 
and  fome, but  very  few,  on  oilcake*.' 

The 

#  Fatting  cattle  on  grains.  At  Burton,  in 
this  diflrift,  feveral  hundred  head  of  cattle,  moltly  cows, 
are  annually  fatted  with  hay  and  chains;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  breweries  of  Bvrton  ale  ;*which  being 
brewed  of  lingular  ftrength,  and,  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice, little  fmall-beer  being  made  after  it,  $he  grains  are 
of  a  very  fuperior  quality.  They  are  moftly  ufed  frelh 
from  the  vats — fometimes  warn*— but  never  hot.  When 
a  redundancy  happens,  the  overflowings  are  laid  up  in 
cafks  and  bins,  covered  up  with  mould.  With  thefe  Hale 
.grains  malt  duft  is  generally  mixed.  The  ufual  quan- 
tity of  frefh  grains,  a  bufhel  a  day  ;  with  about  half  a 
hundredweight  of  hay  a  week,     from  five  to  ix  months 

if 
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The  pra&ice  of- summer  grazing  is, 
alone,  entitled  to  particular  notice  :  and  thi* 
requires  10  be  regiftered  in  detail. 

The  situ  at  1  on  and  soil  have  been  de- 
fcrib^d,  as  forming  a  rich  middleland  diftrift : 
a  deCcription  of  country  common  to  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

The  herbage,  too,  appears  aforegoing? 
moftly  a  kind  of  temporary  fward,  which  has 
been  defcribed  ;  with  a  fmall  proportion  of 
old  rough  grafsland. 

.  The  defcription-of  cattle,— cows  old  or 
barren,  and  heifers  which  have  miffed  the 
bull ;  all  of  the  lohghorned  breed  of  the 
diftrift,  or  from  the  more  northern  counties 
of  Chefhire,  Lancashire,  &c.  There  is  not, 
in  the  practice  df  this  diftrift,  a  fingle  ox  fat- 
ted ;  except  fome  few  Welch  runts  ;  and  ex** 
cept,  of  late  years,  fome  Irijh  bullocks ;  and 
fhefe,  only  by  a  few  individuals.  * 

Places 

*  *  *    . 

is  reckoned  a  moderate  time  for  lean'  cows  to  get  good 
meat,  with  this  keep.  The  price  of  grains  threepence 
to  fourpence  a  bufhel. 

In  the  winter  qf  f7$S-6r  when  hay,, at  Burton,  wa§ 
5s.  a  cwt.l  a  principal  part  of  the  produce  of  theijj 
-breweries  was  boqght.up,  by  cowkeepers  and  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a£  fourpence  a  bufliel. 
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Places  of  purchase.  In  this  diftrift,  the 
fpring  fairs  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  to  which 
they  are  brought  by  dairymen,  who  do  not 
€C  graze  ;"  or  by  drovers,  who  pick  them  up 
in  the  diftrid ;  thereby  robbing  the  dairymen 
or  the  graziers  of  part  of  their  profit ; — or 
bring  them  from  a  diftance,  performing,  in 
this  cafe,  the  office  of  ufeful  men. 

In  South  LticefierjhireyzxA  the  more  grazing 
parts  of  the  diftrift,  where  a  fufficient  fupply 
of  cows  cannot  be  had  to  ftock  their  "feeding 
pieces,"  the  graziers  draw  cattle  from  almoft 
all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  fometimes  going, 
in  a  fcarce  time,  as  1786,  to  the  very  feacoaft 
of  Wales  to  buy  them  ;  polling  from  fair  to 
fair,  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  without  return- 
ing home ;  riding  many  hundred  miles,  per- 
haps, at  a  journey  :  a  toil  which  nothing  but 
the  hope  of  "  buying  bargains"  covild  eaabje 
them  tp  go  through.     In  general,  however, 

■  *  ■  * 

they  are  brought,  by  drovers,  into  the  markets 
of  the  diftrid  * 

The 

#  At  prefent  (1789)  the  markets,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  more  grazing  parts  of  the  diftrid,  arc  filled 
chiefly  with  Irish  cattlj,  of  allfizes;  from  thin* 

fleftied 
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The  points  moft  obfervable  by  the  Mid- 
land graziers,  would  be  difficult  to  define,  in 
detail*  Thofe  already  held  out  as  the  de- 
firable  points  of  a  modern  breeder,  may  be 
taken  as  thofe  defirable  to  a  modern  grazier ; 
the  modern  breed  being,  indifputably,  eli- 
gible  in  a  fuperior  degree,  as  grazing  (lock. 
Neverthelefs,  there  ftill  remain  fome  few 
oldfafhioned  graziers,  who  prefer,  or  obfti- 
ftately  affe&  to  prefer,  bone  to  blood. 

Ih  general,  however,  we  may  fay  of  the 
graziers  of  this  diftrict,  as  of  thofe  of  every 
other,  that  they  are  led  to  their  choice,  not 
by  any  fixed  principles  or  defined  points,  but 
by  intuitive  impreffions,  received  from  general 
appearances. 

An  experienced  grazier  knows,  at  fight, 
(and  by  merely  putting  his  hand  upon  her), 
whether  a  cow  or  a  heifer  will  fuit  him.  Her 
general  form  and  "  looks"  pleafe  him.  She 
is  everywhere  clean;  has  little  offal  about 
her.  Her  eye  is  full  and  vivid ;  her  counte- 
nance; 

4 

fleAed  lathy  fteera,  of  forty  to  fifty  Hone,  to  Urge  heavy- 
flefhed  oxen,  of  feventy  or  eighty. 

For  further  obfervations on  Iriih  cattle,,  fee  m  in.  122., 
in  the  fecond  volume. 
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nance  hriik ;  her  fkin  alive ;  and.  her  'flefh 
mellow.  All  together,  fhe  refembles  many 
which  he  has  grazed  with  fuccefs-  While  he 
jejefts  another ;  becaufe  he  recolledts  no  in- 

ftance  of  her  likenefs  having  done  well;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  many  which  Qie  refembles, 
having  turned  out  unprofitably. 

The  art  of  purchafing  is  principally  ac- 
quired by  praftice.  The  judgement  is  form- 
ed, not  altogether  by  a  fcientific  aaalyfis,  in 
detail ;  but  extempore ;  being  aflifted  in 
great  part  by  the  memory.  And  we  may 
venture  to  fay  that  no  man  can  acquire  an 
accurate  and  qui<pk  judgement,  fuch  as  is  re- 
quifite  in  purchafing  cattle  in  a  market,  with- 
out fome  considerable  fhare  of  practice. 

Neverthelefs,  1  may  repeat,  here,  what  I 
have  faid  in  another  place,  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeft*, — that  the  groundwork  of  this  art,  like 
that  of  every  other,  is  reducible  to  fcience ; 
and  that  the  principles  being  afcertained,  the 
ftudent  will  be  enabled  to J  acquire  the  r£- 
quifite  judgement  much  fooner  than  he  could 
without  fuch  affiftance. 
•  The  Management  of  grazing  flock  i* 
the. fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  here;  as  in  other 

diftrids. 
*  Glo.  Econ.  toI;  i.  p.  245* 
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dfftriifts.  Each  ground,— provincially  "feed- 
ing piece," — has  fuch  a  number  of  cattle  and 
Jhtep  turned  intb  it,  as,  from  experience,  it  is 
known  it  will  Carry ;  allowing  about  one  cow 
and  two  Cheep  to  two  acres ;  more  or  fewer 

* 

according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  its 
ftati  of  produ&ivenefs  *. 

The  jhifting  of  ftock  does  not  enter  into  the 
praftice  of"  this  diftridt :  confequently,  the 
pra&ice  of  grazing  by  headftock  and  fol-, 
towers  is  not  here  in  ufe.  The  ftock  is  turned 
in  at  Mayday,  or  the  individuals  as  they  are 
purchafed,  and  remain,  probably  in  the  fame 
piece,  until  difpofed  of :  the  only  attention 
bellowed  upon  this  clafs  of  ftock  being,  to 
give  an  eye  to  the  fences,  the  pafture,  and 
the  water,  to  have  a  bull  in  the  piece  among 
cows  t,  and  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the 
individuals; 

On© 

.  *  From  ten  to  fifteen  cows,  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
Iheep'to  twenty  acres.  .    w 

f  For  the  purppfe  of  making  them  lie  quiet :  not 
under  the  generally  received  idea  that  cows  feed  better 
—fat  falter— for  being  in  calf.  Mr.  Princep's  cow 
(fee  min.  1 19.),  though  fhe  fatted  extremely  faft,  and 
to  an  extreme  degree  of  fatnefs,  was  not  with  calf. 
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One  circumftance  in  the  treatment  of  graz- 
ing ftock,  in  the  Midland  Diftri&rrequires  to 
be  noticed.  This  is  a  want  of  rubbing 
posts  ;  efpecially  in  the  more  grazing  parts 
of,  the  diftridt ;  where,  to  fpeak  with  little 
latitude,  there  are  townfhips  without  a  tree: 
in  them,  or  a  poft  of  any  kind  for  the  cattle. 
to  rub  againft.  In  this  diftrift,  hawthorns,  and 
other  fingle  trees,  are  common  in  moft  large 
pieces  *. 

Another  circumftance,  however,  common, 
I  believe,  to  the  diftrift,  refle&s  credit  on  the 
Midland  graziers.  This  is  the  number  of 
FEKs  obfervable  in  the  grazing  grounds  of 
the  diftridt.  Almoft  every  confiderable  piece 
has  a  pen  belonging  to  it ;  either  feparately 
or  jointly  with  adjoining  pieces;  the  fame 
pen  fometimes  ferving  three  or  four  pieces. 
Thefe  pens,  which  are  made  high  and  ftout 
enough  for  cattle,  and  clofe  enough  at  the  bot- 
tom for  flieep,  are  not  only  ufeful  onimany 
occafions  as  receptacles  of  flock,  but  likewife 

are 

•  Rubbing  posts.  In Northamptonftiire  they  are 
pretty  common ;  but  there,  as  in  mofc  other  places,  they 
are  merely  a  ft*aight  naked  poft.  Whereas  a  rubbing 
poft  cannot  be  too  rugged :  a  large  bough,  with  the 
branches  left  two  or  three  feet  long,  is  more  natural, 
and  affords  the  cattle  more  amufement,  than  a  fmooth 
hewn  poft.    See  Norf.  Ecow.  min.  66% 
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are  convenient  as  places  of  communication, 
between  piece  and  piece  *. 

Markets 

*  GlLAtltiQ  itf  a  wet  season*  I  cannot  with  pro*, 
priety  omit  mentioning,  in  this  place,  an  incident  of 
practice  which  has  occurred  to  me,  this  autumn,  1789* 
a  very  wet  year* 

The  general  complaint  is,  that  grazing  (tock>  though 
they  have  this  year  roiled  ihgrafs,  have  not  done  well; 
Mr.  Hen  ton  ofHoby  (inLeicefterftiire)  being  lingular 
in  faying*  that  his  feeders  have  done  tolerably.  Indeed, 
his  flock  corroborate  his  affertion-.  He  had  a  lot  of 
cows  at  Loughborough,  the  12th  of  Augufl,  thefatteft 
in  the  fhow. 

But  his  management  is  more  remarkable  than  his  file* 
cefs.  He  **  foddered  them  with  hay  all  the  wet  wet* 
ther:"  that  is,  he  mowso  the  Broken  grass  for 
them]  beginning  under  the  hedges,  and  continuing 
to  mow  the  coarfeft  patches,  throughout  the  piece. 

The  firft  day  (the  day  it  was  mown)  the  cattle  feldom 

\  touched  it ;  but  the  fecond  or  third  day,  they  fell  to  it 

freely ;  eating  it  "  between  whiles,"  in  preference  to 

grafs.     "  In  the  morning  it  was  always  the  firft  thing 

they  filled  their  bellies  with !" 

The  cattle  having  eaten  up  the  more  palatable  parti 
of  the  herbage,  the  thifties  and  other  offal  were  raked 
up,  and  carried  off  the  ground  c  moll  excellent  manage- 
ment !  ^^ 

His  ftock  confiftecl  of  about  fix'ty  head,  At  firft>  one 
man,  only,  was  employed  in  mowing,  &c.  But,  before 
the  rainy  weather  ceafed,  he  fet  on  another  man* 

What  an  admirable  thought !  that  which  other  men 

fuftered  to  ftand  waile  in  itfelf>  an  encumbrance  to  the 
Vol,  I,  B  b  ground, 
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Markets  for  fat  cattle.  Oil  the 
fubjeft  markets,  h  has  been  foid,  that  the 
fouthef h  parts  of  the  diftrift  fend  their  fat  to 
SmithfieU ;  the  northern  to.  Rotherham ;  this 
quarter  of  it  to  Birmingham,  and  the  other 
manufacturing  towns*  Of  the  laft  I  (hall  prin- 
cipally fpeak. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  grazed  cattle  of 
this  diftrid  are  fold,  much  underfat ;  unfinifh- 
cd  :  moftly  in  that  ftate,  in-  which  cattle,  in 
Norfolk  and  Herefordshire,  are  put  to  fatting. 

This,  however,  is  not  intended  as  an  argu- 
ment againft  the  Midland  practice  of  graz- 
ing :  the  practices  may  be  faid  to  originate  in 
the  markets,  for  which  the  flock  is  intended, 
Ir*  Smithfield,  cattle  fell  at  prices  propor- 
tioned to  their  degrees  of  fatnefs.    While  in 
the  markets  of  this  diftrift,  even  in  that  of 
Birmingham,  where  the  manufacturers  live  in 
sftyle  of  extravagance,  fcarcely  any  difference 
:is  made,  between  beef  that  has  beeff  highly 
finilhed,  and  that  which  is  in  a  ftate  of  for- 
.wardnefs — flefhy — - "  meaty."  -*-  This  being 
the  cafe,  the  butcher  will  give  as  much,  or 

nearly 

ground,  and  a  nurfery  of  weeds,  way  converted  to  a- 
food,  more  nutritious,  jn  a  wet  feafon,  than  th«  beft  of 
the  {landing  herbage. 
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nearly  as  much,  by  the^  pound  <xr  any  other 
Weight,  For  what  are  called  "meaty  things/' 
as  for  thofe  which  are  fat. 

» 

The  places  of/ale  are  the  grazing  grounds, 
and  the  fairs  of  the  neighbourhood ;  where 
they  are  bought,  chiefly,  by  butchers .  from 
Birmingham,  with  a  proportion  from  Wol- 
verhampton, Walfal,  &c.  and  fometimes 
from  Manchefter  ;  and  fome  few  are  driven 
out . of  this  diftrid  to  London.  Birmingham 
may,  however,  be  considered  as  the  grand 
mart  of  the  diftxid  *. 

Bba  In 

*  Yet>  extraordinary  as  it  really  is>  the  fairs  of 
#ir.Mingham  are  among  the  worft  in  the  country,  for  - 
fat  ftoek  !  the  botchers  giving  the  graziers  no  encou- 
ragement to  drive  their  fbck  to  them  :  preferring  the 
toil  of  riding  twenty,  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  miles  from 
Home,  to  pick  up  their  "fat"  I  fpending  a  principal 
part  of  their  time,  and  their  profits,  in  an  employment, 
truly  ridiculous.. 

How  convenient  it  would  be  to  the  graaierj  as  well  as. 
to  the  butcher,  to  have  a  weekly  market— a  Smith* 
field*  at  or  near  Birmingham !  to  the  grazier,  in  thereby 
having  a  conftant  and  certain  market,  whenever  he 
wanted  either  keep  or  money ;  and  to  the  batcher,  in. 
faving  time  and  travelling  expences •  Y et  the  few  which 
are  taken  there,  at  prefent,  are  frequently  drove  out  un- 
fold! 

-  But,  at  prdent,  the  day,  Thurfday,  the  ordinary 
market  day,  is  improper  :  Mondav  or  Tuefday  would 
be  a  more  fuitable  day:  and  Sutton,  perhaps,  the 
moft  fuitable  place. 
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In  regard  to  the  art  of  s el  Li  ng  fat  cattle, 
though  it  is  not,  perhaps,  equally  difficult  as 
that  of  buying,  neverthelefs  it  requires  great 
judgement,  and  of  coiirfe  great  or  long  prac- 
tice, to  condufik  it  with  propriety.  Not  the 
weight  of  the  quarters  only,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  tallow,  ought  to  be  accurately  efti- 
mated.  % 

In  judging  this,  the  grazier  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  butcher  :  he  knows  the  time 
his  cattle  have  had,  and  bow  they  have  done, 
during  the  time  they  have  been  at  high  keep; 
and  another,  he  fees  them  from  time  to  time, 
and  perhaps  ha»  the  opinion  of  others  upon 
them.  The  butcher,  however,  muft,  in  the 
nature  of  his  employment,  acquire  a  kind, 
df judgement,  which  the  grazier  cannot  readily 
arrive  at.  Neverthelefs,  there  are  graziers 
will  judge  with  great  accuracy,  both  as  to 
weight  and  tallow ;  while,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  there'  are  feW  butchers  who  are 
accurate  judges. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  trenture  fo  fay, 
that  the  art  of  graz*ng 'refts  principally 
on  judgement  in  buying  and  felling;  not  in 
this  diftrift  only,  but  in  the  other  diftri&s  1 
have  yet  vifited.     The  myfteries  of  manage* 

meni 


V 
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ment  are  few.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  the  mod 
dangerous  department  of  rural  affairs,  the 
inexperienced  can  embark  in.     Jobbers 

and  butchers  are  equally  hackneyed  in  the 
ways  of  dealing  ;  and  it  requires  fome  practice 
to  be  a  match  for  them.  Neverthelefs,  by 
attention  and  perfeverance,  a  fufficient  judge- 
ment may,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  be 
acquired,  to  rile  to  a  par  with  the  generality 
of  graziers.  .  For,  although  there  are  fome 
few  who  are  deeply  verfed  in  the  profeffion, 
the  bulk  of  graziers  are  by  no  means  pro- 
ficient in  the  art. 

Produce.  There  are,  not  unfrequently, 
inftances  of  heifers  doubling  their  firft  coft, 
by  the  fummer's  grafs.  I  have  known  an  in- 
ftance  of  two  heifers  doing  this.  But  they 
were  bought  under  particular  circumftances : 
namely,  of  a  grazier,  who,  through  want  of 
judgement,  thought  them  "  weak  conftitu- 
tioned  :"  he,  therefore,  fold  them  to  another 
grazier,  better  y erfed  in  the  art  of  purchafe, , 
for  eleven  pounds ;  and,  the  fame  day, 
bought  four  cows,  at  ten  pounds  each.  The 
former  were  fold,  in  Oftober,  for  twentytwo 
pounds;  the  latter,    at  the  fame  time,  for 

B  b  3  thirteen 
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thirteen  pounds  each.  '  I  mention  this  cir* 
cumftancfc  (of  a  thoufand  others  that  might  be 
adduced),  to  (how  how  much  of  the  pro- 
fits of  grazing  depends  on  judgement  in  buy* 
ing-in  ftock. 

To  fpeak  generally  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
duce of  the  diftrid;, — five  to  eight  pounds  is 
the  par  price  of  lean  barren  caws,  in  the  fpring; 
and  nine  to  twelve  pounds,  a  good  price  for 
a  fat  cow,  in  autumn:  thus  leaving  four 
or  five  pounds  for  the  fummer's  grafs, 
intereft  of  money,  hazard,  market  expences, 
and  attention.  This,  however,  is  reckoned 
great  profit*  Fifty  (hillings,  or  three  pounds, 
is  a  more  ordinary  profit  of  "  common  gra- 
ziers :"  that  is,  of  men  whofe  praftice  is  con- 
fined, and  whofe  judgement  is  fecond^ry : 

•THE  PROFITS  OF  GRAZING  RESTING  PRIN- 
CIPALLY ON  JUDGEMENT  JN  &UYING  AN1* 
SELLING. 

References  to  minutes  on  cattle. 
For  an  inftance  of  the  high  pride  of  lean 
(at tie,  with  reflections,  fee  mxn,  i. 

For  an  inftance  of  a  bad  yeat  for  graziers, 

53- 
For  opinion  on  the  pxeknx /canity  of  ftockj 

no. 

For 
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For  an  inftance  of  pra<9tice  in  grazing 
Scotch  runts,  121* 

For  an  account  of  an  extraordinarily  fat 
cow,  119. 

For  obfervations  on  bullocks  at  turneps, 
118. 

for  further  obfervations  on  the  fcdrcity  of 
ftock,  ai>d  on  Irijh  cattle,  fee  min.  iz%. 


36- 

SHEEP. 

THE  MIDLAND  DISTRICT  abounds 
v/ith  sheep,— *notwithftanding  the  nature  of 
the  foil ;  which,  in  general,  may  be  faid  to 
be  better  adapted  to  cattle,  than  to  fheep. 

The  fituation  and  the  nature  of  the  foil,' 
however,  are  fuch  as  render  it,  in  general,  $* 
diftridt  in  whigh  fheep  may  be  kept,  with  a  de^ 
gree  of  fafety .  •   ■  ♦ 

The  iNCLosuREs,  that  are  properly  freed 
fronj  furface  waters,  and  are  pndprdrained 

Bb  4  where 
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where  rcquifitc,  may  be  deemed  found  fheep 
paflure. 

On  the  contrary,  the  commons  and  com- 
mon fields  are  mod  of  them  dangerous  to 
this  fpecies  of  flock.  In  1783,  a  memo- 
rable year  for  the  rot,  the  ftock  of  fome  of 
the  fields  were  fwept  away,  entirely,  by  this 
fatal  difeafe. 

The  breeds  of  this  neighbourhood  are  va« 
rious.  They  may,  however,  be  reduced  to 
two  claffe$ : 

Shortwooledjheep — inhabitants  of  the  com- 
mons and  fields— provincially  "  field  ftieep;" 
and 

L&ngwooled Jlieep-~- principally  confined  to 
the  inclofures— provincially  "pafture  (beep." 

Field  sheep  are,  in  fome  part,  reared  in 
the  diftrid.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
fheep,  feen  on  the  commons,  and  in  the  com- . 
mon  fields,  are  ewes,  brought  from  the  hills 
of  Shropfhire,  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyfhire; 
J>ut  chiefly  from  the  firft ;  and,  having  reared 
their  lambs,  are  either  fatted  in  autumn,  in 
the  inclofures,  or  fold  flefhy  out  of  the  fields, 
to  the  Walfal  and  colliery  butchers,  or  are 
kept  over  winter,  for  another  flock  of  lambs; 

fcbicbj  in  autumn,  are  driven  into  Worcefter* 

(hir^i 
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(hire,  and  the  lower  lands  of  Shropfhire ; 
where  they  are  fatted,  either  on  the  autum- 
nal grafs,  or  are  kept  over  winter,  and  finifhed 
in  early  fpring ; — the  dealers  bringing  back 
a  fupply  of  ewes  from  the  Shropfhire  fairs. 

This  machine  has  been  going  round, — this 
circulation  has  been  kept  up, — time  imme- 
morial ;  and,  on  refle&ion,  appears  to  be  a 

traffic  founded  on  rational  principles. 

» 
Befide  the  dangerous  quality  of  the  com- 
mons and  fields,  to  a  perennial  flock,  the 
keep  they  afford  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
"  pafture  fheep"  of  this  country ;  but  is  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  maintainance  of  the  fmall 
hardy  mountaineers.  It  is  not,  however,  fuf- 
ficiently  good  to  fat  the  lambs,  even  of  this 
breed ;  but  is  equal  to  the  purpofe  of  rearing 
them-,  though  produced  by  a  crofs  wirfi  a 
longwooled  ram.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Shropfhire  hills  are  able  to  maintain  their  own 
breed,  as  breeding  flock;  but  not  to  fat 
them :  the  old  ewes  are  therefore  fent,  lean, 
ta  the  open  fields  of  this  diftrift ;  by  which 
means  the  Worcefterfhire  farmers  are  fup- 
plied  with  flrong  lambs,  fuited  to  the  rich 
lands  of  that  country. 

This 


7 
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,  This  is  a  flriking  fpecimen  of  the  in- 
tercourse of  districts  ;  which,  while 
much  of  the  kingdom  lay  in  an  open  ftate, 
■was  probably  more  obfcrvable,  and  much 
more  confiderable,  than  at  prefent. 

Pasture  sheep.  Formerly ,  there  appears 
to  have  been  only  one  breed  of  longwooled 
(heep,  in  the  Midland  District  :  a 
ftrong  large  boned  fort ;  which  is  ftiU  com^ 
mon  to  Warwickshire,  and  to  much  of 
the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland  ; 
and  may,  indeed,  be  ftill  found,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  diftridt. 

In  Warwickfhire  and  Staflfordfhire,  this 
old  breed  of  the  country  is  diftinguiftied  by 
the  name  of  the  "  ^Warwickshire"  breed ; 
inLeiceflerfhire,Rutlandfhire,Northampton- 
fhire,  and  Nottinghamfhire,  by  that  of  the 
€i  Old  Leicestershire"  breed. 

Of  thi$  breed,  or  rather  of  thefe  two  va- 
rieties, for  they  have  their  diftjuguifliing 
phara&eriftics,  there  may,  no  doubt,  be 
many  valuable  individuals ;  and  a  few  flocks, 
that  have  been  attended  to,  are  of  a  toler- 
able quality. 

In  general,  however?  they  may,  without 
jrifque,  be  faid  to  be  an  unprofitable  fpecies 

Of 
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of  ftock  •,  and,  in  many  inftances,  intolerably 
bad.  I  was  led  to  the  fight  of  a  "  true  old 
Warwickfliire"  ram,  the  moft  completely 
ugly,   and  altogether,   I  think,    the  worft 

flieep  I  ever  faw*.  His  frame  large,  and 
remarkably  loofe.  His  bone,  throughout, 
heavy.  His  legs  long  and  thick,  terminating 
in  large  fplaw  feet.  His  chine,  as  well  as 
his  rump,  as  Iharp  as  a  hatchet*  As  to 
fat,  he  had  none ;  nor  flefh  enough  to  afcer- 
fain  its  quality;  though  his  pafture  was 
good  :  his  fkin  might  be  faid  to  rattle  upon 
his  ribs,  and  his  handle  be  conceived  to  re- 
femble  that  of  a  fkeleton  wrapped  in  parch- 
meot.  Yet  the  proprietor  of  this  creature 
rode  all  his  ewe*  with  him  feveral  feafons ; 
~— giving  for  reafon,  that  "  he  always  finds 
his  flieep  fat  enough  at  the  time  he  wants  to. 
fell  them  :"  a  time,  however,  which,  I  under- 
stand, does  not  arrive  unfil  they  be  fomq 

% hree  or  four  years  old. 

If 

?  Excepting  one  of  the  *f  true  old  Leicefterfhire 
fort,"  which  was  fhown,  to  be  let  by  thefeafony  at  Lei- 
cefter  ram  fliow,  in  1789.  This  creature  might  be 
faid  to  be  in  the  loweil  ftate  of  degeneracy.  A  natu- 
ralift  would  have  found  fome  difficulty  in  clafling  him  } 

and,  feeing  him  on  a  mountain,  might  have  deemed 
kirn  a  nondefcript :  a  fomething  between  a  ih«ep  and  * 
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It  uiuft  not,  however,  be  conceived  that 
all  the  rams  of  the  "  old  forts"  bear  the 
above  defcription ;  or  that  all  the  oldfaftiion- 
ed  breeders  are  equally  inattentive  to  their 
flock  :  neverthelefs,  we  may  fafely  fay,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  breeders  are  unpardon- 
ably  remifs,  and  their  flock,  in  general,  in  a 
ftate  of  (hameful  neglect. 

All  that  is  required  to  be  faid  farther  of 
the  old  flock  of  the  country  is,  that  it  flill  has 
its  warm  advocates,  and  its  leading  breeders. 

Mr.  Palfrey  of  Fenham.  near  Coventry, 
takes  the  lead  in  the  Warwickfhire  breed  * ; 
and 

Mr.  Frizby  of  Waltham,  near  Melton 
Mowbray,  in  the  old  Leicefterlhire. 

During  the  laft  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
old  flock  has  been  giving  way  to  a  modern 
breed — a  new  variety — which  may  be 
faid  to  be  a  creation  of  the  Midland  Counties ; 

in 

*  In  juftice,  however,  ,to  the  good  ienfe  and  difcern- 
ment  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  he  appears  to  have  perfevered 
the  longer  in  the  old  breed,  not  under  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgement,  but  in  compliance  with  the  prejudice^ 
of  his  cuitomers, 

Mr.  Barnard,  near  Warwick,  may  perhaps  be  faid 
to  be,  at  prefent,  the  moft  jealous  fupporter  of  the 
Warwickfliire  breedt   • 
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in  fomc  parts  of  which  it  has  already  obtained 
a  degree  of  eftabli(hment,.under  the  name  o£ 

the    "  NEW  LEICESTERSHIRE"  BREED. 

-.,  This  being,  at  prefent,.the  nxoft  fajhionable 
breed  oftheifland,and,  to  the  grazier,  one 
of  the  moil  profitable ,  its  hiftory  is  an  intereft- 
ing  fubjeft,  and  its  merits  an  objed  of  en- 
quiry *. 

The  origin  of  this  breed  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  neighbourhood.  Joseph 
^cllom  of  Clifton,  who  had  raifed  himfelf, 
by  dint  of  induftry,  from  a  plowboy,  feems  to 
be  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  as  the  firft 
who  dijiinguijhed  himfelf,  in  the  Midland 
Diftridt,  for  a  fuperior  breed  of  lheep. 

He  was  known  to  buy  his  ewes  at  a  diftant 
market;  and  was,  in  his  neighbourhood, 
fuppofedto  buy  them  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but, 
on  better  information,  it  appears,  that  he  had 
them,  principally,  of  Mr.  Stone  of  Godeby, 
in  the  Melton  quarter  of  Leicestershire. 

In 

•  The  Teeswater  breed  has  been  already  no- 
ticed (fee  York:.  Econ.)  :  the  new  variety  op 
Lincolnshire  /  have  not  yet  feen.  Nothing,  there- 
fore* contained  in  thefe  remarks*  muft  be  considered  as 
having  any  allufion  to  that  variety ;  which,  I  believe, 
is  the  only  difUnguifhable  variety  of  the  ifland,  that 
has  not  already  fallen  under  my  obfervation. 
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In  whatever  manner  he  railed  his  breed,  it 
is  certain,  that,  in  his  day,  it  was  the  fafhion, 
among  fuperior  farmers,  to  go  to  Clifton,  in 
the  fummer  feafoh,  to  choofe  and  purchafe 
ram  lambs  i  giving,  as  1  have  been  informed, 
by  cotemporaries  of  Allom,  from  two  to  three 
guineas  apiece* 

This  feems  to  be  the  only  man  who  becartie1 
iijkingutjhable  aft  a  breeder  of  fheep,  in  this 
part  of  the  ifland,  previously  to  Mr*  Bake- 
well  :  and,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed^ 
tfie  breed,  through  the  means  of  AlIomY 
flock,  had  puffed  the  firft  ftage  of  improve* 
itient,  before  Mr*  BakewelPs  day. 

We  may  neverthelefs  advance,  and  without1 
rifque-I  think,  that  to  the  ability  and  perfe- 
verance  of  Mr.  Bake  well,  the  Leicefter- 
fhire  breed  of  iheep  owes  the  prefent  high 
ftate  of  improvement. 

.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bakewell  raifed 
his  fheep  to  the  degree  of  celebrity  in  which- 
they  defervedly  ftand,  is,  notwithftanding  the 
recentneft  of  the  improvement,  and  its  being 
done  in  the  day  of  thoufands  now  living,  a 
thing  in  difpyite  ;  even-  among  men  high  in 
the  profeffion,  and  living  in  the  very  diftrid:, 
in  which  the  improvement  has  been  carried 


on  ! 
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Some  arc  of  opinion,  that  he  fcffe'&ed  it  by 
a  crofs  with  the  Wiltjhlre  breed ;  an  impro- 
bable idea  ;  as  their  form  altogether  contra- 
didts  it :  others,  that  the  Rydand  breed  (fee 
Glo.  Eco*n.)  were  ufed  in  thispurpofe ;  and 
with  fome  fliow  of  probability.  If  any  crofs^ 
whatever,  was  ufed,  the  Ryeland  breed,  wher 
ther  we  view  the  fornvthe  fize,  the  wool,  the 
flefh,  or-the  fatting  quality,  is  the  moil  />ra- 
hable  inftrument  of  improvement. 

Thefe  ideas,  however,  are  registered, 
merely,  afe  matters  of  opinion*  It  is  more 
than  probable,  that  Mr.  Bakewell,  alone,  is 
in  pofleflion  of  the  feveral  minutije  of  inu- 
provement  j  and  the  public  can  only  hope, 
that  he  will,  at  a  proper  tirtie,  communicate 
the  fafts;  for  the  government  of  future  ita* 
provers.  > 

Whenever  this  fhall  take  place,  it  .wili 
moft  probably  come  out,  that  no  cross,  witli 
any  alien  breed  whatever,  has  been  ufed ;  but 
that  the  improvement  has -been  effe&ed,  by 
feledting  individuals  from  kindred  breeds ;— *• 
From  the  feveral  breeds  or  varieties  of  longj- 
wooled  (heep,  with  which  Mr.  B.  was  futf- 
rounded,*  on  almoft  every  fide  ; — and  by 
breeding,  inandij*,  with  thi^ fele&ion  i  J#tt- 

citouflv 
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citoufly  feizing  the  fupcrior  accidental  va- 
rieties produced ;  aflociating  thefe  varieties ; 
and  ftill  continuing  to  feleft,  with  judgement, 
the  fuperior  individuals. 

The  pra&icablenefs  of  this  method  of  im- 
provement  will  appear  in  MfN.  60;  where  we 
find  an  individual  of  a  very  inferior  kind  of 
flieep,  nearly  approaching  the  beft  of  the  im- 
proved breed*  Had  this  individual  been  pre- 
served, by  good  fortune,  or  fuperior  judgement, 
for  the  purpofe  of  breeding  from  him  alone, 
a  variety  much  fuperior  to  the  breed  that 
produced  him,  might  without  doubt  have 
been  raifed. 

*  *         « 

Let  the  means  of  improvement  have  been 
what  they  may,  the  improvement  itfelf,  view- 
ed in  its  proper  light,  is  evident  and  great ; 
evincing,  in  a  ftriking  manner,  the  genius 
and  perfeverance  of  its  promoter.  In  the 
improvement  of  horses  and  cattle,  Mr^  • 
Bake  well  appears  to  have  aAedin  compe- 
tition with  other  enterprizing  breeders ;  but 
the  improvement  which  has  been  effe&ed  in 
the  Midland  breed  of  sheep,  may  be  faid  to 

be  ALL  HIS  OWN., 

Mr.BAKEWELL,  however  (a$  other  great 
jpife  have  had),  has  his  disciples,  who  have 

affifted 
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affift^d  him,  very  eflentially,  in  eftablifhing 
and  diffeminating  the  €€  new  Leicefterftiire" 
breed  of  fheep ;  or,  as  it  might  well  be 
named,  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  the    , 

%DlSHLEY  BREED* 

To  enumerate  the  whole  of  Mr.  Bakewell's 
followers  would  be  difficult  and  fuperfluous : 
neverthelefs,  it  appears  to  me  neceffary,  to 
the  due  execution  of  this  work,  to  regifter 
fuch  individuals  as  come  within  the  limita- 
tion  of    PRINCIPAL    RAMBREEDERS,   of  the 

Midland  District  :  a  taik  whofe  only 
difficulty  will  be  that  of  avoiding  offence,  by 

a  mifclaflification.  .  The  bed  title  to  prece- 
dency appears  to  be,  the  length  of  time, 
which  each  has  been  in  what  is  termed  the 
"  Dilhley  blood." 

Mr.  Stubbins  of  Holm,  near  Nottingham. 
Mr.  Paget  of  Ibftock,  in  this  diftrid:. 
Mr.Breedon  of  Ruddington,  Nottingham- 
Ihire. 
Mr.  Stone,  Quarndon,  near  Loughborough. 
Mr.Buckley,Normanton,  Nottinghamfhire. 

Mr.  Walker,  Wolfsthorp,  on  the  borders  of 
Uncolnlhire* 
Mr.  Bettifon,  Holm,  near  Nottingham. 
Mr.  White,  Hoton,  Nottinghamfhire. 
Vol.  I.  Cc  Mr. 
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'  Mr.  Knowles,  Nailfton,  in  this  diftrid. 

Mr.  Deverel,  Clapton,  Nottinghamshire. 

Mr.  Princep,  Croxall,  in  this  diftridt. 

ftlr.  Burgefs,  Hucklefcot, . 

Mr.  Green,  Normanton,  >      ■ 

Mr.  Robinfon,  near  Welford,  Northamp^ 
tonfhire. 

Mr.  Moor,  Thorp,  in  this  diftrift. 

Mr.  Aftley,  Odfton, , 

Mr.  Henton,  Hoby,  Leicefterfhire. 

Befide  thefe  leading  men,  there  are  many 
of  lefs  repute,  in  the  Midland  Diftridt,  and 
many  others,  {battered  over  almoft  every  pare 
of  the  ifland,  particularly  in  Lincolnfliire, 
Yorkfhire,  and  fo  far  north  as  Northumber- 
land ;  alfo  in  Worcefterfhirc,  and  Gloucefter- 
(hire. 

It  is  obfervable,  however,  and  appears  to 
me  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  evincing, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  weaknefs  of  men's 
judgements,  or  the  ftrength  of  their  preju- 
dices, that,  notwithftanding  die  rapid  pro- 
grefs  this  breed  of  fheep  are  making  in  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  notwithfland- 
ing  the  decided  preferenfce  given  to  them, 
by  thofe  who  have  had  experience  of  them 
in  this  diftrid/  the  majority  of  the  breeder* 

and 
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and  graziers,  not  of  Wafwickftiire  only, 
but  of  Northamptonshire,  Rutlandftrire,  and 
Leicefterfhire,  even  within  fight  of  Difhley, 
are  inveterately  againft  the  breed !  and  this 
notwithftanding  many  of  their  charming 
grounds,  at  prefent,  are  ftocked  with  crea- 
tures that  would  difgrace  the  meaneft  lands 
in  the  kingdom** 

*  This  teeming  paradox  can  be  explained  in 
no  other  way,  perhaps,  than  in  the  .improper 

manner  in  which  the  improved  breed  have 
been  promulgated. 

Had  the  Dithley  (beep,  twenty  years 
ago,  been  judicioufly  diftributed  over  the 
diftrift,  and  had  been,  6n  all  occafions,  'per- 
mitted to  [peak  for  themfefoes,  it  appears  to  me 
probable,  that  there  would  fcarcely  have  been 
a  (heep,  of  any  other  breed,  now  left  in  the 
Midland  diftrift. 

No  profeffiohal  man,  whofe  judgement  were 
Hot  biaffed,  .or  entirely  carried  away,  by  the 
fpirit  of  oppofition,  could  tiefitate  a  moment 

Cc2  in 


*  Nottinghamshire  takes  the  lead  in  this  im- 
provement. In  the  country  between  Nottingham  and 
Diftiley,  the  modern  breed  may  be  faid  to  have  gained, 
.already,  a  degree  qf  eftabliflunent. 
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in  his  choice.  But  fo  long  as  the  fire  19 
fanned,  and  the  cauldron  is  kept  boiling,  fo 
long  the  advocates  of  the  breed  mult  expeft 
to  be  in  hot  water;  and,  in  the  nature  of  men's 
paflions,  fo  long  the  new  Leicefterfhire  breed 
of  iheep  muft  have  its  powerful  opponents. 

•  It  now  remains  to  give  a  description  of 
the  fuperior  clafsof  individualsx)f  this  breed; 
efpecially  ewes  and  wedders;  in  full  con* 
ditiort,  but  not  immoderately  fat.  The 
rams  will  require  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  the, 
next  fc&ion. 

The  head  long,  {mall,  and  hornlefs,  with  ears 
fomewhat  long,  and  {landing  backward,  and 
with  the  nofe  fhooting  forward. 

The  neck  thin,  and  clean  toward  the  head  ; 
but  taking  a  conical  form ;  (landing  low, 
and  enlarging  every  Way  at  the  bafe;   the^ 
forendy  altogether,  fhort* 

The  bofom  broad,  with  the  /boulders,  ribs, 
and  chine  extraordinarily  full. 

The  bin  broad,  and  the  back  level. 

The  haunches  comparatively  full  toward  the 
hips,  but  light  downward ;  being  altogether 
-fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  fore  parts. 

The  tygs,  at  prefent,  of  a  moderate  length  ; 
irith  the  Jbone  extremely  fine. 

The 
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The  bone,  throughout,  remarkably  Irght. 

The  carcafe,  when  fully  fat,  takes  a  re-' 
markable  form  :  much  wider  than  it  is  deep  ; 
and  almoft  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Full  on 
the  fhoulder,  wideft  on  the  ribs,  narrowing 
with  a  regular  curve  towards,  the  tail ;  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  the  turtle,  nearer 
than  any  other  animal  I  can  call  to  mind. 

The  felt  thin  ;  and  the  tail  fmall. 

The  wool,  (hotter  than  long  wools  in  ge* 
neral ;  but  much  longer  than  the  middle 
wools  \  the  ordinary  length  of  ftaple,  five  to 
feven  inches  :  varying  much  in  fincnefs  and 
weight. 

The  comparative  merit  of  thi$  breed 
will  beft  appear,  by  placing  it,  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  in  the  feveral  lights  in  which  it  niay 
be  viewed,  comparatively  with  other  breeds: 
thereby,  at  the  feme  time,  afcertaining  how 
far  the  principles  of  improvement  have, 
in  this  c*fef  been  judicioufly  applied* 

In  beauty  of  fORM,  the  breed  under 
notice  furpaffes  every  other  breed  I  have 
feen.  I  fpeak  not  of pifturefque 9  but  oipqfitive 
beauty.  Viewed  as  diftirtdt  obje&s,  the  in- 
dividuals of  it  are  peculiarly  pleafing  to  the 

t  ye; ' 
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I  do  apt,  however,  mention  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  Juperiority,  ,  There  are  men 
of  the  firft  abilities,  and  of  great  knowledge 
and  experience  in  fheep,  who,  as  has  been  be- 
fore mentioned,  prefer  what  is  called  a  ufeful . 
to  a  bartdfome  fort ;  a  rife  in  the  back,  or  a 
fall  in  the  (houlders,  to  a  want  of  flefh  and 
fatting  quality.  If,  however,  beauty  and 
utility  can  be  ypited,  which  they  evidently 
are  in  fome  inftances,  perfection  may  be 
faid  to  be  more  nearly  approached. 

Utility  of  form.  The  moft  diftin- 
guifhing  chara&eriftics  of  this  \>xtp&> — that 
which  might  be  confidered  as  its  fpecific 
charaftef,— i's  the  fulnefs,  and  comparative 
weight,  of  its  fore  quarters. 

This,  however,  feems  to  be  contrary  to  the 
general  principle  of  improvement,  and  affords 
matter  of  argument  to  the  advocates  of  the 
old  ftock ;  who  contend,  that  this  form  throws 
the  meat  upon  the  leaft  valuable  parts ;  legs 
and  fiddles,. not  Ihoulders  and  hreaft$i  being 
the  faYPrife  joints; 

The  advocates  for  the  new  breed  argue,  in 
return,  that  the  majority  of  the  'eaters  *£ 
mutton  are  of  the  poorer  clafs,  and  th#  the 
grand  objeft  of  tlje  ioiprpvemeiu  is  their , 

fupplyi 
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fupply;  arguing  farther,  that  upon  a  given 
fet  of  bones,  and  with  a  given  quantity  of 
other  offal,  a  greater  weight  of  meat  may  be 
laid  on  the  fore  quarters,  than  on  the  hind 

■ 

one's. 

Offal.  Another  diflinguifhing  chara&er 
of  the  modern  breed  is  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
bone,  comparatively  with  that  of  the  old 
ftock,  and  moft  other  breeds ;  not, of  the  legs  * 
only,  but  of  the  ribs  and  other  parts*  I 
have  feen  a  rib  of  a  fheep  of  this  breed  con- 
trailed  with  one  of  a  Norfolk  flieep  :  the  dis- 
parity was  ftriking ;  the  latter  nearly  twice 
the  fize ;  while  the  meat  which  covered  the 
former  was  three  times  the  thicknefs  :  con- 
fequently  the  proportion  of  meat  to  bone  was, 
in  the  one,  incomparably  greater  than  in  the 
other.      •  " 

Therefore,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  im- 
proved breed  has  a  decided  preference.  For, 
furely,  while  mankind  continue  to  e^t  flefli, 
and  throw  away  bone,  the  former  muft 
be,  to  the  confumerzt  leaft,  the  more  va- 
luable. 

The  other  offal  is  alfo  light.  The  pelt  thin, 
and  the  headfmall;  and,  it  is /aid,  the  hi* 

C  c  4  '    teftines, 
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teftijies,  and  even  the  blood,  are  fmall  in  a 
fimilar  proportion. 

That  the  laft  two  are  comparatively  fmall, 
in  proportion  to  the  carcafe,  when  this  is  load- 
ed with  fat,  in  a  manner  that  the  carcafe  of 
no  other  breed  of  fheep,  probably,  is  capable 
pf  laying  on,  will  be  readily  granted.  But 
that  they  bear  i  firiailer  proportion  to  the 
carcafe  in  this  breed,  than  they  do  in  others 
of  the  fame  natural  fize,  in  the  fame  con- 
dition, and  going  in  the  fame  pafture,  re- 
mains, J  believe,  among  a  thoufand  other 
things  relating  to  liveftock,  to  be  proved' by 
a  feries  of  accurate  experiments. 

Flesh.  The criterionsoi good andbadflefti, 
while  the  animal  is  aliye%  differ  in  different  fpe- 
cies  of  animals ;  and  to  afcertain  them  with 
fufficient  accuracy,  to  render  them  fafe  guides 
in  every  ftage  of  poverty  and  fatnefs,  and  to 

render  definitions  of  them,  in  the  feveratftage$, 
intelligible,  would  require  a  courfeofexperi- 
ment$  and  observations  on  a,  variety  of  indivi- 
duals qf  each  fpeciesj  attending  them  through 
every  ftage  of  flefhinefs  to  that  of  finifhed  fat- 
nefs ;  following  theqx  from  the  grazing  ground 
to  the  flaughter  hqufe,  apd  from  thence  to  the 
table ;  and  this  with  an  accuracy  of  attention 
{ha{  has  probably  never  beem  given;  nor  will* 
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i$  all  probability,  ever  take  place,  fo  as  to 
become  of  public  utility,  without  the 
patronage  of  a  public  institution. 

Neverthelefs,    in  this  diftrift,    there  are 
men,  who,  from  a  long  courfe  of  attentive 
pra&ice,  though  not,  perhaps,  fcientifically 
purfued,  have  acquired  a  fufficient  degree 
of  knowledge  of  this  fubjeft,  to  enable  them 
to  judge,  by  the  touch,  while  the  animal  is 
alive,  and  low  in  condition,  what  the  quality 
of  the  meat  will  be,  when  fat,  and  the  animal 
is  Slaughtered ;  and  this  with  fome  degree  of 
accuracy  :  adequate,  at  leaft,  to  our  prefent 
purpofe  ;    which    is    that  of    giving     the 
ftudent  a    general  idea  of  the  fubjedfc;  as 
well  as  that  of  regiftering,  for  the  ufe  of  fu- 
ture improvers,  the  ideas  at  prefent  known 
refpe&ing  it* 

The  quality  of  the  flesh  of  cattjle  is 
beft  afcertained  when  the  animal  is  in  a  ftate 
of  flelhinefs, — full  of  condition,  but  not  fat. 
In  this  ftate,  if  the  flefti  be  bad,  it  handles 
hardy  with  a  degree  of  har/hnefs ;  if  good,  it 
isfoft  and  mellow,  with  a  degree  of  "  hofenefs* 
or  rather  fupplenefs,  or  flexibility ;  which,  as 
the  animal  acquires  a  ftate  of  fatnefs,  gives 
place    to  a  degree  ofjirmnefs—fajlnefs; — a 

quality 
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quality  fo  nearly  allied  to  hardnefs,  that, 
without  attending  to  the  general  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  animal,  they  might,  by  the 
inexperienced  at  leaft,  be  miftaken  for  eadi 
other. 

But  the  flesh  of  sheep  is  to  be  judged 
by  fomewhat  different  criterions.  Thefe 
criterions,  however,  are  not  yet  fixed.  Pro- 
leflional  men  —  breeders  even  of  the  firft 
clafs — differ  in  their  ideas  of  the  fubjedt :  a 
proof  that  it  has  not  yet  been  fufficiently 
fludied. 

It  is,  neverthelefs,  allowed,  by  all  fupe- 
rior  breeders,  that  loofenefs  is  a  bad  quality  of 
the  flefh  of  Jheep,  when  living;  as  being 
the  criterions  of  co'arfe- grained,  fpungy 
mutton. 

*  But  the  criterions  of  good  flefli  are  not  yet 
fettled.  One  fuperior  breeder  is  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  flefli  is  not  loofe,  it  is  of  courfe 
good ;  holding,  that  the  flefli  of  flieep  is 
never  found  in  a  ftate  of  hardnefs,  like  that 
of  ill  fleflied  cattle  :■— while  others  make  a 
fourfold  diftin&ion  of  the  flefli  of  fheep ; 
as  loofenefs,  mellownefs^firmnefs,  hardnefs :  con- 
sidering the  firft  and  the  laft  equally  excep- 
tionable, and  the  ftcond  antf  third  equally 

•  deferable  j 


I 
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durable  •,  ah&ppy  mixture;  of  the  two  being 
deemed  the  point  of  perfe&ioiu 

The  flpfh  of  fheep,  when  Jlaughttred,  is 
well  known  to  be  of  various  qualities.  Some 
is  compofed  of  large  coarfe  grains,  inter- 
fperfed  with  wide  empty  pores,  like  a  fpunge ;, 
others,  of  large  grains, "  with  wide  pore* 
filled  with  fat :  others,  of  fine  clofe  grains,, 
with  fmaller  pores  filled  with  fat :  and  a  fourth*, 
of  clofe  grains,  without  any  intermixture  of. 
fatnefs. 

Theflefh  of  fheep,  when  drejed,  is  equally 
well  known  to  poflefs  a  variety  of  qualities  : 
fome  mutton  is  coarfe,  dry,  and  infipid ;  a 
dry  fpunge  ;  affording  little  or  no  gravy  of 
any  colour.  Another  fort  is  fomewhat  firmer; 
imparting  a  light-coloured  gravy  only.  A 
tjiird  jAurnpiJhort,  and  palatable ;  affording 
a  mixture  of  white  and  red  .gravy.  A; 
fourth  likewife  plump  and  well  flavored ; 
but  difcharging  red  gravy  only ;  and  this*  irt 
Various  quantities, 

Jt  is  likewife  obfervable  that  fome  mut- 
ton, ,  when  drilled,  appears  covered  with  a 
thick,  tough,  parchmentlike  integument; 
other,  with  a  membrane  comparatively  fine 
and  flexible,  .  , 

But 
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But  thcfc,  and  fomc  of  the  other  quali- 
ties of  mutton,  may  not  be  wholly  owing  to 
breed ;  but,  in  part,  to  the  age,  and  the  fiate 
of  fatnefs,  at  the  time  of  flaughter;  and  I 
wifh  to  have  it  underftood,  that  what  is  here 
offered,  is  intended  to  agitate,  rather  than  to 
define  with  fufficient  accuracy,  a  fubjeft 
which  may  be  faid  to  be,  at  prefent,  in  a 
ftate  of  obfcurity ;  but  which  is  well  entitled 
to  a  fcientific  difcuffion. 

Fat,     Examined  in  this   light,  whether 

• 

we  consider  the  degree  of  fatnefs,  or  their 
natural  propenfity  to  a  ftate  of  fatnefs,  even  at 
an  early  age,  the  improved  breed  of  Leicef- 
terlhire  fheep  appear  with  many  fupcrior 
advantages. 

I  have  known  an  inftance,  in  the  ordinary 
pradtice  of  a  minor  breeder,  of  *■*  lamb -hogs*' 
(yearling  wedders,— barely  a  year  old), 
being  fold  in  April  (1786,  a  dear  time)  for 
27s.  to  28s.  a  head  ;  while  the  common  run 
of  ill  bred  things  were  not  worth  more  than 
'  18s.  each.  There  has,  I  am  told,  and  by 
indifputable  authority,  been  an  inftance  of 
yearlings  of  the  beft  blood  being  fold,  in 
JVuguft  (about  a  year  and  a  half  bid),  at  35s. 

a  head ! 
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A  head  !   and  other  inftances  of  their  profit- 
ablenefs,  to  the  grazier,  will  appear  in  the 

MINUTES. 

The  grazier's  objedfc,  undoubtedly,  istp 
get  fheep  that  will  fat  quickly ;  for  even  fup- 
poling  them  to  eat  more  food  than  fheep 
which  fat  more  flowly,  there  is  a  material  ad- 
vantage  accruing  from  their  reaching  market 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fooner  than  other 
iheep :  grafs  mutton,  for  inftance,  bears  1 
better  price,  at  its  firft  coming  in, '  than  it 
does  a  few  weeks  afterward ;  when  a  glut 
feldom  fails  of  being  poured  into  market. 
So  far,  however,  from  thefe  Iheep  confuming 
more  food  than  others,  it  feems  probable  at 
leaft,  that  fheep  which  are,  in  their  nature, 
difpofed  to  a  ftate  of  faxnefs,  become  market* 
able  at  a  fmaller  expence  of  food,  than 
fheep  which  are,  naturally,  of  a  leaner  con- 
ftitution. 

This  is  among  the, firft  of  the  many  things 
defirable  that  remain  to  be  proved.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made,  in  this  difiri<5t. 
But  experiments,  of  a  complex  nature,  re- 
quire a  degree  of  leifure,  a  minutenefs  of 
attention,  a  fund  of  patience  and  perfeve- 
rance,  and,  above  all,  a  habit  of  expe- 
rimenting^ 
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rimenting,     that    few    men    of    bufinefs 
poflefs. 

The  degree  offatnefs  to  which  the  indivi- 
duals of  this  breed  are  capable  of  being 
raifed,  will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  incredi- 
ble, to  thofe  who  hav&jiot  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  convinced  by  their  own 
obfervation.  I  have  feen  wedders,  of 
Only  two  fhear  (two  to  three  years  old) 
lb  loaded  with  fat,  as  to  be  fcarcely  ahle 
to  olake  a  run;  and  whofe/fat  lay  fo 
much  ^  without  the  bone,  it  feemed  ready 
to  be  (hook  from  the  ribs,  on  the  fmalleft 
agitation. 

It  is  common  for  the  fheep  of  this  breed 
to  have  fuch  a  proje&ion  of  fat  upon  the 
libs,  immediately  ■behind  the  Ihoulder,  that 
it  may  be  eafily  gathered  up  in  the  hand, 
as  the  flank  of  a  fat  bullock*  Hence  it  has 
gained,  in  technical  language,  the  name 
of  the  pore  flank  ;  a  point  which  a  modern 
breeder  never  fails  to  touch,  in  judging  of  the 
Quality  of  this  breed  of  flie£p. 

What  is,  perhaps,  dill  more  extraordinary, 

it  is  not  rare  for  the  rams,  at  leaft,  of  this 

*breed  to  be  "  cracked  on  the  back;"  that 

is,  to  be  cloven  along  the  top  of  the  chine, 

•  -•  .  ia 
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in  the  manner  fat  fheep  generally  are  upon 
the  rump.  This  mark  is  confidered  as  an 
evidence  of  the  beft  blood* 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  are  thefe  ap- 
pearances, while  the  animals  are  living,  the 
fads  are  ftill  more  ftrikmg  after  they  are 
Jlaughtered.  At  Litchfield,  in  February  1 785, 
I  faw  a  fore  quarter  of  mutton,  fatted  by 
Mr.  Princep  of  Croxall,  jmd  which  mesfured 
upon  the  ribs  four  inches  of  fat ! 

But  this  I  faw  far  exceeded  in  the  mutton 
whofe  bone  has  been  mentioned,  and  which, 
notwithftanding  its  extreme  finenefs,  was  co- 
vered with  about  an  inch  of  mufcular  flefh, 
interlarded,  and  five  inches  of  fat ! 

Since  then  (1786)  feveral  fheep  of  this 
breed  have  laid  fix  inches  of  meat  on  their 
fibs. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  fheep  oi  this  ex- 
treme degree  of  fatnefs,  the  mufcular  parts 
decreafe  in  thicknefs  as  the  fatnefs  increafes, 
and  are  fo  intermingled  with  fat  as  to  giyc 
the  whole  a  fatty  appearance ;  and  this  mpflt 
cfpecially  in  aged  fheep;  which,  as  aged 
cattle,  have  more  fat  in  proportion  to  lean, 
than  younger  carcafes.  A  loin  of  mutton. Qf 
a  fheep  (ten  fhear)  of  twentyfix  pounds  a 

quarter, 
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quarter,  weighed,  when  the  fat  was  taken  off, 
enly  two  pounds  and  a  half ! 

Thefe  are  certainly  interefting  fads.  But 
refleftion  aptly  fuggefts  the  queftion,  to 
what  ftomach  can  mutton  like  this  be 
grateful  ? 

The  anfwer  held  out  is,  "  fat  mutton  is  the 
poor  man's  mutton  :  it  goes  farther  than  lean; 
and  has,  of  courfe,  a  fmaller  proportion  of 
bone  than  lean  mutton.  A  poor  man  gives 
eightpence  a  pound  for  bacon,  but  only  five- 
pence  for  fat  mutton/* 

This  femblance,  between  fat  mutton  and 
bacon,  is  not  altogether  imaginary.  ,  When 
faked,  and  keptfome  time  in  pickle,  even  the 
palate  perceives  a  ftrong  refemblance.  The 
advocates  for  growing  bacon  on  fheep's 
bones,  inftead  of  producing  it,  as  heretofore, 
upon  thofe  of  fwine,  will  fay,  that  the  art  of 
preparing  it  has  already  been  carried  fo  far, 
as  to  deceive  the  palates,  even  of  connoifleurs 
in  eating.  If  they  can  really  fupply  the 
markets  with  good  bacon,  at  fourpence  or 
fivepence  a  pound,  their  country  will  cer- 
tainly have  fome  reafon  to  thank  them.  But 
this  by  ths  way. 

It 
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It '  is  alfo  $bf$r?*frie,  in  this  place,  that 

the  breed  ,  of  fli$ep  under  confideration* 
though  they  Jay  To  great  a  quantity  of  fat 
upon  the  bones,  feldom,  in  the.. butcher's, 
phrafe,  "  die  well :"  whik  the  Norfolk  fheep, 
for  inftance,as  feldom "  deceive  the  butchen" 
This  accounts,  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  pre- 
ference  given  to  the  latter,' by  the  butchers  in 
Smithfield*  Tallow  is  k  kind  of  boon  which, 
if  not  forthcoming,  incurs  a  difappointment 
the  butcher  cannot  brook  •• 

The  Leicefterfhire  flieep,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  poffefs  a  quality,  which  more  than 
counterbalances  that  deficiency.  "They  weigh 
above;  their  appearance*  They  have,  like- 
wife,  lets  offal  (head  feet  and  pelt),  and,whed 
fully ,  fat,  proportionabty  lefs  "  infide,"  than 
fheep.in.  general.  When  highly  finiftiecj, 
^they  appear  a?  ix  folid  lump  of  flefli.  Though 
fmall  to  fhe  eye,  they  will  weigh  thirty,  or 
perhaps,  forty  pounds  a  quarter-  Their  flefli 

»     ■  "  ih 

,*  With  ;refpe&  to  t  allow,  however,  mu.ch  depends 

on  the  age  at  which  the  animal  is  butchered;  much, 

-  alfo,  -on  b-reeb.    Thus,  were  the  new  Lekefterflrirc 

.fheep  to  be  kept  qn  to  three  years  old,  their  produce  of 

tallow  would  be  encreafed  :  and   the  Norfolk  breed, 

.    though  moftly  butchered  at  two  years  old,  art  remarkable 

-  fort  their  produce  of  fallow. 

.      Vol..  I.  D  d 
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is,  in  reality,  finticr  than  that  of  fheep  which 
colled  or  lay  up  their  fat  wkhin,  while  their 
mufcles  and  their  adipofe  membranes  arc  left 
porous  and  ffrungyr 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that, 
inrefpeft  to  carcase,  the  new  Leicester- 
shire fheep  have  a  decided  preference  to 
moft,  if  not  all,  other  breeds ;  and  that  the 

PRINCIPLE   OF    IMPROVEMENT    is,    this  far, 

well  founded. 

Wool.  Viewing  the  coat,  abftracledly 
from  the  carcafe,  the  Leicefterfhire  Iheep, 
compared  with  moft  other  longwooled  lheept 
appear  to  difadvantage ;  and  the  Leicefter- 
(hire  breeders,  perhaps,  may  feem  liable  to  a 
degree  of  cenfure.  Indeed,  thfc  coat;  through* 
out  the  improvement,  appears  to  have  been 
fet  at  nought ;  the  carcafe,  done,  having  en- 
grafted the  whole  attention  of  the  improvers. 

But  this  is  conformable  with  the  general 
principle  of  improvement.  Flefti— human 
food — is  the  object  the  improvers  have  had  in 
view ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  more 
fuftenance  there  fc  expended  on  the  wool,  the 
lefs  there  will  remain  for  the  carcafe  ;  befide 
a  heavy  fleece  being,  at  certain  feafons,  in* 

convenient, 
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convenient,  and  not  unfrequendy  fatal,  to  the 
Iheep. 

Neverthelefs,  it  appears,  evidently,  that  a 
deficiency  in  the  coat  has*  more  than  any 
other  circurnftance,  hurt  this  breed  of  Iheep 
in  the  eyes  of  the  old  graziers  ;  and  has,  be- 
yond difpute,  gready  retarded  their  adoption. 

It  is  a  circurnftance  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary,  however,  and  which,  in  juftice  to  the 
breed,  ought  to  be  made  public,  that  the  de- 
ficiency of  coat,  which  has  done  thcmfo  much 
injury,  has  fcarcely  any  other  exigence  than 
in  the  arguments  of  their  own  advocates  !  who 
abfurdly  affeft  to  prize  them  for.  a  poverty  of 
wool :  holding  out,  in'  the  wildnefs  of  argu* 
menty  that    a  breed  of  Iheep  without  wool 

would  be  the  moft  defirable  !  No  wonder  that 

1 

fuch  arguments  Ihould  produce  in  the  minds 
-of  men,  who  know  the  value  of  a.  fleece  of 
wool,  and  who,  perhaps,  have  only  feen.the 
flieep  in  argument ,  fhould  conceive  unfavour- 
able ideas  of  them,  and  confider  the  ftir  that 
has  been  made  about  them,  as  a  vifionary 
flight,  above  their  comprehenfion. 

I  mention  thefe  ridiculous  arguments,  the 
rather,  and  with  greater  freedom,. as  they  not 
only  retard  the  progrefs  of  this  improvement, 

Ddi  but 
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but  ^militate  againft.its  leading,  principle; 
that  of  laying  weight  on  the  mod  valuable 
paste  *  fofc  fappofing:  an  increafe  of  wool  in- 
curs, n^edfitrily,  a  decreafe  of  carcafe  ;  yet, 
foretyr  w<frol  *t  eightperice  a  pound  j(tbe  me- 
diutazpricbrithas  nbwrbeelv atfome;year$)  is 
more  valuable,  to  the  gralier,  than  mutton  at 
fourpence. 

*  ThtfaSl  is,  this  brded  bf  fheep,  Wbtnfeen 
and  tt&mrieti,  are  mptfdtiy  deficient  in  wook 
The  wedders  generally  run  about  four  to  the 
tod'  (of  28 lb.)  ;  the  'ewes  about  four  and  a 
half ;!  the  fleeces  of  the  former  Weighing  fix  to 
eighty  of  the  latter  five  to  feven  pounds  each. 
Indeed,  their  cooler  advocates  argue;  and 
With  fome  fhow  df  reafon  on  their  fide,,  that 
they  not  only  produce  more  mutton,  bur 
more  *wooi,  by  the  acre,  than  toy  other  breed 
fcflheep. 

This' however  Teaming  with  the  other  de- 
-fidera^a  relating  to  liveftock,  to  be  proved,  by 
-a  feries  of  accurate  »ekperiments* 

General  Observations*  From  this 
comparative  view,*  it  evidently  appears,  that 
the  modern  breed,  df  Leicefterfhire,  a*e  a 
•valuable  variety  of  iortgwooled  fheep.    ' 


A  .    •      •.    •  *• 
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In  carcase,  they  may  be  fakl  to  be  nearly? 
perfeft  #  :  fuperiar,  at  leaft,  ta  any  other: 
breed  of  longwooled  fheep  I  have  feen* 

In  woaL,  however,  they  t  fait  fliort,  I  be- 
lieve, of  every  other  longwooled  breed  f 
owing  principally,  it  fhould  feem,  to  a  falfe 
principle  of  improvement.  '  .-*.:.*. 

Netertheleft,  taking  them  as  they  are  at 
jirefent,  they  are,  xq  the  grazier  9  pro&fftonalfy 
and  diftin&ly.  considered,  a  very  profitable 
breed  of  fheep,  .         ; 

It  now  remains  ta  place .  them  among  th$ 
other  breeds  of  fheep  in  the  iflajidj  and  §on; 
fider  the  whole,  colleftively,  as  a  fpecies  of 
domeftic  animal. 

The  ufe  an4  value  of  the  carcase,  u% 
fpecies  of  animal  food,  being  obvious^  w$ 
proceed  to  examiAe  the  ufes  and  value  of  the 

WOOL.  .      .     .         .     . 

In  the  warmer  climates,  favages  go  pa^ecL 
and  civilized  focietie.smaydifpenfe  with  veger 

D  d  3  \:t^ble 

*  Viewing  this  as  a  <ftftin&  breedV&e'di^ptopoiv 
tionate  weight  of  the  forequarters  appears  to  me,  an  jjn-  * 
perfection.  But  confidering  the  prefent  form  of  thefc 
ftecp,  as  being  capable  of  cbrre&ing  the  imperfe&ions 
of  almoft  every  other  breed  of  longwooled  -fWp,  It 
mighty  in  figurative  language,  be  faid  to  be  more  tbqm 
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table  coverings.  Flax  and  cotton  may  fcreen 
the  body  from  the  fun,  and  give  it,  occafion- 
ally,  the  rcqiiifite  degree  of  warmth. 

But  in  more  frigid  climes,  the  natural  na- 
kednefs  of  the  human  body  requires  a  warmer 
covering :  animal  productions  are  in. a  degree 
neceflary.  In  the  favage  ftate,  the  entire 
ikins  of  animals  are  transferred  from  brutes 
to  the  human  body.  But,  in  a  ftate  of  civil 
fociety  and  cultivation,  the  native  animals  are 
no  longer  adequate  to  the  fupply.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  requifite  to  domefticate 
ah  animal,  for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing  a 
fubftitute. 

Iri  the  choice  of  t|iis  animal,  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  alternative,  Indeed,  when 
we  confider  the  natural  defencelefsnefs  of  the 
Ihcep,  among  other  animals  in  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, human  vanity  is  ready  to  fuggeft,  that 

t  -       * 

It  was  formed  for  the  benigri  purpofe  of  £ur- 
hifhing  mankind,  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety, 
and  in  a  fituation  of  inclemency,  with  co- 
vering, of  which  they  are  naturally  deftitute. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  their  fur,  and  the 
circumftance  of  its  being  eafily  colieded, 
yev  aft^r  year,  renders  it  indifputably,  in  the 
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1 

prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  and  in  the  climaturc 
of  this  ifland;  the  mtift  valuable  of  animal  pro- 
ductions. There,  are  many  animals  capable 
of  affording  us  food,  equally  wholefome ;  but 
no  one,  in  nature,  able  to  furnilh  us  with 
clothing,  equally  comfortable. 

Hence,  even  as  a  fource  of  happinefs  to  in- 
4ividuals,  the  coat  of  the  fheep  is  an  objed  of 
attention.  But  when  we  view  it,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  the  encourager  of  induftry,  and  the 
main  fupport  of  commerce,  it  becomes,  in  this 
country,  an  objedl  of  ftill  higher  importance. 

This  nation,  in  particular,  might  be  happy 
within  itfelf,  and  refpe&able  among  other  na- 
tions, without  the  carcafe,  but  not  without 
the  coat ;  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  grand 
bafis  of  our  commercial,  if  not  of  our  political 
donfequenee.  Befide,  it  is  an  indigenous 
produce  of  the  ifland,  which  can  always  be 
had  sit  will,  and  is  not,  like  many  other  ma- 
terials of  manufafture,  liable  to  the  fate  of 

conqueft,,  or  dependant  on  thofe  who  fhall 
hold  the  empire  of  the  fea. 

Therefore,  as  an  objeft  of  national  at- 
tention, the  coat  of  the  (heep  is  of  the  firft 
importance ;  and  every  wilful  attempt  to  fup- 
plant  or  debafe  it,  is  an  aft  of  treafon  againft 

the  fote. 

D  d  4  Ex. 
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Extending  this  enlarged  view  of  the  \rfefut 
purpofes  of  fhcep  to  the  fevttal  branches  df 
rural  economy,  a  third  valuable  property 
appears.  Sheep,  viewed  colle&tvely,  befide 
affording  food  and  covering  to  the  human 
body,  are  applicable  to  the  life  of  meliouat- 
ing  the  soil.  And  a  fotfrth  is  equally  evi- 
dent. Sheep,  if  properly  chofen,  render  pro^* 
duftive  a  clafs  of  country,  which  makes  hoin- 
confiderable  part  of  the  furface  of  this  ifland, 
and  which,  without  them,  would,  while  it 
remains  in  its  prefent  ftate,  lie  entirely  wafte 
to  the  community.  The  defcriptioh  of  coun- 
try  here  meant  is  heathy  mountain. 

In  this  general  view  of  the  intentions 
for  which  ftieep  are  propagated  in  this  ifland, 
the  form  and  difpqfition  become  entitled  to  no 
inconfiderable  (hare  of  attention. 

To  the  mere  grazier,  it  is  true,  it  matters 
not  how  (hort  thfe  legs,  how  compaft '  the- 
carcafe,  or  how  fluggifh  the  difpofition,  of  his 
(heep ;  fo  they  will  travel  to  market :  quiet- 
nefs  is,  to  him,  a  defirable  quality.  It  is  imma- 
terial, to  him,  whether  the  face  be  black  or 
white,  whether  the  head  has  horns  or  knots, 
whether  the  ayoo!  and  the  legs  be  (hort  or 

long. 
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ldng,  or  whether  the  bones^  He  in  this  or  that 
form,— any  farther  than  as  fiieh  points  are  * 
chara&eriftic,  or  not,  of  a  profitable  animal, 
4o  him*    The  fhambles  muft  determine  the  * 
value' of  his  carcafe,  and  the  woolforter's 
*arehbufe  the  quality  of  his  coat. '    The 
jtmtcher  and  woolftapUr  jointly  are  the  men 
vfhotti  the -graziet  has  to  look1  up  to  j  and 
that  fheep  which  Will  fat  the  fooneft1  on "%  a' 
given  quantity  of  food,  and  whdfe  carcafe ' 
>and  wool  jointly  will  fetch  the  moft  money 
whetf  the  animal  is  fat,  is  the  moft  profitable 
(Keep  to  the  grazier;  no  matter  as  to  fize  Or, 
form,  the  length  or  lightnefs   of  wool,   or 
the  colour  or  length  of  leg.    Thefe,  to 'a 
mere  grazier,  in  a  well  foiled  inclofed  coun- 
try,  are  not  obje&s  of  attention  j  provided  a 
difpofition  of  wildnefs,  and  a  defire  for  ram- 
Wing,  do  not  thereby  become  &  confeqiience  *. 

But 

*  It  has  been  ofyfcrved,  ^aforegoing,  that  the  legs  of 
the  improved  breed  have  been  confiderably  lengthened, 
fcice  their  firft  ftage  of  improvement ;  and  with  a  good 
ciFeft :  they  are  now  better  nurfes,  and  better  able  to 
travel  to  market,  than  they  were  before.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  tha£  jfhe  improvement,  in  this  reJfpelt,  has 
reached  the  degree  of  perfection  ;  and,  perhaps  in  fome 
individuals^  has  already  overtopped  it ;  I  have  feen 

ftrong 
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But,  to  a  mountain  shepherd,  activity 
is  an  cflential  property  of  bis  flock.    There 
are  many :  thoufand  acres  of  heathy  moun- ' 
uins,  en  which  the  breed  of  (heep  under ^ 
notice  could  not  exift.    The  fame  beds  of 
heath,  which  afford  the  dcedike  inhabitants, 
of  thofe  wilds  a  principal  part  of  their  fufte,- 
nance,  would  '/mother  a  fhortlegged  long- 
wooled  (heep.     A  furze  cover>  or  a  thicket . 
of  thorns  and  briars,  wo^ld  b^,  for  this,  as 
eligible  a  pafture. 

For  the  arable  farmer,  who  keeps  fheep 
for  thepurpofe  of  the  fold,  the  longwopled 
breeds  are  equally  improper.  He,  likewife, 
wants  an  a&ive,  cleanlimbed,  longleggedj 
(hortwooled  (heep,  that  can  travel,  in  all  fea- 
fons,  without  fatigue.  In  open  barren  coun- 
tries, where  flieep  have  half  a  mile,  or  perhaps 
a  mile,  to  go  to  fold  ;  and,  when  they  return 
to  their  walk,  have  a  great  fpace  of  ground  to 
go  over,  before  their  hunger  be  fatisfied,  re- 
maining upon  their  legs  almoft  the  day 
''  through, 

ftrong  fymptojns  of  nvihtnejs  in  this  breed :  a  property 
of  fheep,  adapted  folery  to  the  graaier,  which  is  among  * 
the  firft  of  bad  properties  to  be  avoided :  an&domeiEc 
animals*  in  general,  appear  to  be  fn  a  considerable  de- 
gree wild,  or  cadifh,  accoYding  to  their  refyeQive 
powers  of  flight.  x 


•  1 
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through,  Ihortiegged  longwooled  flieep  arc 
ufelefs  in  this  intention.  I  tried  them  in 
Norfolk,  on  a  clean  Tandy  foil,  with  a  good 
walk,  and  an  eafy  drift.  They  funk  under 
what  heath  flieep  would  have  got  fat  upon  ; " 
and  on  which  the  larger  breed  of  Norfolk 
throve,  a$  ftbre  flieep. 

It  is,  however,  held  out  by  the  advocates 
of  this  breed,  that  they  are,  now,  fince  their,- 

legs  have  been  lengthened,  calculated  for  the' 
fold ;  having  been  proved  in  this  purpofe. 

It  is  readily  granted,  that,  for  a  few  weeks, 
or  a  few  months  of  fine  weather,  immediately 
after  they  have  been  (horn,  they  may  be  well 
enough  adapted  to  folding.  But,  whoever 
has  feen  u  longwooled  Jheep"  (no  matter  as  to 
^ny  nice  diftinftion  of  forts)  waddling  to  arid 
from  the  fold,  in  any  other  feafon,  with 
loads  of  mud  and  water  hanging  to  them, 
equal  perhaps  to  twice  the  weight  of  their 
natural  coats,  would  never  think  of  fpoilinjj 
a  valuable  fpecies  oigrafsland  fheep,  under  an 
idea  fo  truly  vifionary ;  while  we  have  other 

breeds,  I  mean,  which  are,  already,  adapted 
to  the  purpofe. 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that 
thejr  legs  have  been  lengthened,  and  their 

coats 
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coats  fhortened,  under  the  extravagant  idea  of 
rendering  them  fit  for.  ail  the  purposes  of  rural 
economy,  thereby  qualifying  them,  to  fill 
every-  ufeful  purpofe  of  fheep,  in  order  that 
they  may   become    the  Jble  breed    of  the 

iflftnd!!! 

Viewing  ftieep  generally,  -and  in  their  va- 
rious capacities  arid  intentions,  as  well  na- 
tional as*  economic  At,  it  appears  demon- 
ftrably,  that,  of  the  numerous  breeds  and  va- 
rieties, at  prefent  in  this  ifland,  fome  three, 
feur,  ox  five  diftm&  breeds  are,'  ihctifputably, 
a&id  indifpenfably,  neceflary  to  its  prefent 
ftkte  of  profperity . 

A  very  longwooled  fheep,  as  the  Lincoln- 
(hire  *,  or  the  old  Teefwater,  for  the  richeft 
of  found  grafslands;  and  forthefineft  worfted 
mantifa&ures. 

A  fecond,  as  the  new  Leicefterfhire,  for 
Iefs  fertile  grafsland,  as  well  as  for  rich  inclofed 
arable  lands,  on  which  the  fold  is  not  ufed ; 
and  for  the  coarfer  worfteds,  ftockings,  bays, 
Coarfe  dpths,  blankets,  carpets,  &c. 

A  third, 

rI  (peak  of  the  old  Lincoln  (hire :  the  new  va- 
riety, I  anderftandj  arc  equaUy  well,  or  flfli  better, 
wooled. 
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A  third,  a  middlcwooled  breed,  as  thd 
Wiltshire,  the  Norfolk,  or  the  Southdown 
(of  Suffer),  or  the  three,  for  well  foiled 
arable  lands,  on  which  folding  is  pra&ifed ; 
and  for  cloths  of  the  middle  qualities  *• 

A  fourth,  a  finewooled  fort,  as  the  Rye- 
land,  for  the  fineft  cloths  f. 

And  a  fifth,  as  the  Shropfhire,  or  a  ftitt 
more  hardy  race,  for  heathy  mountain. 

This  general  view,  of  the  ufeful  purpofes 
to  which  (heep  are  applicable  in  this  ifland, 
has  not  been  taken  with  the  intention  of  de- 
preciating the  breed  under  confideration ;  but 
with  the  defign  of  placing  them  in  their  true 
light,  and  of  affigning  them  their  proper  foil 
and  fituation. 

Nor  can  it  be  published  with  a  view  to  cen- 
fure  the  fpijrited  improvers  of  this  breed,  while 
the  refult  of  it  refle&s  on  them  fo  much  credit : 

they 

*  By  cloths  of  the  miooli  qjj^litie*,  I  jhea* 
narrow  cloths,  of  three  or  four,  to  broad  cloths,  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  fhillings  a  yard  :  a  latitude  of  qua- 
lity which  no  9*4  of  the  three  breeds,  here  particularized, 
can,  I  believe,  fill  up ;  the  thru,  or  other  breeds,  equally 
various  in  the  qualities  of  their  wools,  being  requiiite 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  woollen  manufactory  of  this 
iiland. 

f  See  Glo.  Econ. 
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ihcy  have  evidently  raifed  into  exiftence  a 
■breedof  fheep,  which  is  peculiarly  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  own  foil  and  fituation ;  and,  in 
doing  this,  have  infinite  merit ;  as  having 
afted  on  the  grand  bafis  of  all  rural  improve- 
ments.   And  although  I  have  already  expref- 
fed  myfelf  generally  on  this  fubjeft,  I  think  it 
proper  to  repeat,  in  this  place,  that,  for 
grafslands  of  a  middle  quality,  as  well  as  for 
arable  lands  where  the  fold  is  not  in  ufe, — a 
defcription  of  country  which  includes  a  large 
proportion  of  the  valuable  lands  of  the  ifland, 
—the  modern  breed  of  Leicefterfhire  fheep 
.may,  without  undue  praife,   be  faid  to  be 
near  perfedion ;  and  that  fo  long  as  a  full  de* 
mandfor  the /pedes  of  wool  they  produce  continues, 
fo  long  they,  in  their  nature,  muft  be,  to  the 
grazlery  a  very  profitable  breed  of  fheep:  and 
further,  that,  fo  long  as  any  other  breed  of 
longwooled  fheep  remain  with  thin  chines 
and  loofe  mutton,  fo  long  they  muft  be,  to  the 
breeder,  a  ftill  more  profitable  fpecics-  of  live- 
stock. 

BREEDING,  To  give  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  this  fubjeft,  the  males  and  the  females 
muft  pafs  Separately  in  review. 

Rams. 
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Rams.  In'  tte  praftice  of  the  Midland 
Diftrift  at  large,  the  management  refpedtinj* 
rams  is  fimilar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
ifland;  the  breeders  rear{ng  or  purcbqfing 
them* 

It  is  obfertfable,  however,  that  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  old  breeds,  though  they  will  not 
adopt  the  modern'  ftock,  have  fallen,  in  fome 
degree,  into  the  modern  practice  of  letting  by 
jbefeajbn. 

Mr,  Pacfrey  (mentioned  above)  lets  a 
confiderabie  number  of  the  Warwicklhire  *  ; 
and  Mr.  Frizby  a  ftill  greater  number of  the 
old  Leicefterfhire  :  both  of  them,  however, 
at  low  prices,  comparatively  with  thofe  given 
"  for  the  modern  breed,  of  which  chiefly  I 
lhall  fpeak  under  this  he^d  -f . 

The 
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* 


Moftly,  however,  tinftured,   at  prefent,  with  the 

'  new  Leicefterfhire  blood. 

•    i        * 

f  Mr.  Frizby  "is  faid  to  let  not  lefs  than  «  four- 
'  Tcore"  rams,  annually,  at  the  price,  one  with  another, 
of  five  guineas  a  ram.  At  Waltham  fair,  in  September 
1789,  MuF.  had  a  fcow— (a  fair. to  himfelf)  — canM- 
ing  of  about  an  hundred  rams  of  different  ages.  And 
every  year,  it  feems,  the  principal  part  of  his  rams  are/ 
let  on  that  day.  Thus,  for  nine  or  ten  months  keep  of 
a  hundred  jrams,  and  keeping  open  houfe  one  day,  he  y 
making  fome  hundreds  a  year. 
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The  rams  of  the  mode*  n  jreed  ire  never 
fold;  but  are  paffed  from  breeder  to  breeder, 
iy  the  fcafoti)  only* 

I«or  the  jwrpofc  of  promoting  this  inter* 
courfe,  each  principal  breeder  has  his  show 
of  rami  ;  commencing*  by  common  con- 
feat,  the  8th  of  June  ;  and  lifting  until  Mi- 
chaelma*,  or  until  the  whole  are  let. 

During  a  few  weeks  after  the  (hows  com- 
mence, every  rambreeder  may  be  faid  to  keep, 
open  houfe«— Breeders  and  others,  from  all 
►quarters  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
moters of  the  breed  who  refide  in  the  neigh* 
fiourhood,  attend  thefe  (hows j  going  in  par* 
ties  from  one   to  another :  fame  to  take ; 

■ 

others  to  fee  and  pafs  sheir  judgements. 

Thefe  private  exhibitions  clofe  with  a 
public  show,  at  Leicefter,  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober ;  when  rams  of  every  defcription,  but 
moftly  an  inferior  fort  of  thelrhproved  breed, 
are  colle&ed;  being  brought  in  waggons; 

many  of  them  a  confiderable  diftance ;.  fome 

,  ..... 

to  be  fold ;  but  chiefly  to  be  let* 

This  (how  has  been  held, '  I  believe,  time 
immemorial ;  not,  however,  for  the  purpofeof 
letting ;  but  for  that  of  faU. 

The 
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The  LEfcrira  of  rams,  by  the  season, 
has  long,  :I  uhderftand,  been  a  pra&ice  in 
Lincolnshire*. 

The  origin,  in  the  Midland  District, 
may  be  traced — to  a  ram  let,  by  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  atLeicefter  fair,  about  folty  years  ago, 
at  the  low  price  of  fixteen  (hillings  -j*. 

Humble,  however,  as  was  this  beginning, 
it  proved  to  be  the  firft  ftohe  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a  department  of  rural  bufinefs,  that  has 
already  rifen  to  an  aftonilhirig  height,  and  may, 
for  fome  length  oFrime,  continue  to  bring  in 
*  copious  fource  of  wealth  to  the  country. 

The  method  of  condu&ing  this  novel 
branch  of  rural  bufinefs  will  require  to  be 
detailed. 

>  In  the  management  op  rams,  kept  for 
the  purpofe  of  letting  by  the  feafon,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  require  attention. 

The 

•  Whether  the  letting  of  rams  is,  or  is  not,  an  ancient 

1  pra&ice,  in  England,  the  bufinefs  of  dealer  in  rams  is, 

probably,  of  long  ftanding;  or  whence  the  furname  of 

Tup  Man  I  a  provincial  appellation,  at  prefent,  fyno* 

nimous  with  rambreeder. 

f  Mr.  B.  letting  two  more*  the  fame  day,  at  feventeen 
millings  and  fixpence  each. 

Vol.L  E  e 
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The  choice,  &c.  of  ram  J^mbs*  • 
Making  up  tams  for  (bowing. 
Method  of  fliowing.  :  ■ .  

The,  points  of  ram$.;  *r 

Method  of  {letting.* ,..  .; 

The  conditions  ipfjltfjing*     -,:.-.. 

The  pricesi  given./: 

Treatment  after  letting^  ■   .  .  f 

Sending  them  Qut.w ;   ^        '    , 

Method  of  \ifi3g_th$nk 
Expefted  treatment  white  out.  '. 
Treatment  after  their  return.  ? 

The  principal  rambreedets  fave;  annually; 
twenty,  tKirty^or  perhaps  forty  ram  lambs  ; 
caftratioh  being  feldonv  applied,  in  the  firft 
inftance,  to  the  produce  of  a  valuable  ram, 

"For,  in  the  choice  of  thefc  lambs,  they 
are  led  more  by  blooil,  or  parentage,  than 
by  form ;.  on  which,  at  an*  eariy  age,  little 
dependence  can  be  placed. 

Their  treatment,  from  the  time  they 
are  weaned,  in  July  or  Auguft,  until  the  time 
of  (hearing,  the  firft  week  in  June,  confifts  JLn 
giving  them  every  indulgence  of  keep;  in 
order  to  pufli  them  forward  for  the  (how :  It 
being  the  common  praftke  to  let,  fuch  as  ar$ 

,    fit 
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fit  to  be  let,  the  firft  feafon ;  while  they  are 
yet  yearlings— ^provincially  "  (harhogs*" 

Their  firft  pafture,  after  weaning,  is  pretty 
generally,  I  believe,  clover  that  has  been 
mown  early,  and  has  got  a  fecond  time  into 
head  :  the  heads  of  clover  being  confidered 
as  a  moft  forcing  food  of  fheep.  After  this 
goes  off,  turneps,  cabbages,  colew.ort,  with 
hay,  and,  report  fays,  with  corn;  But  the 
ufe  of  this  the  breeders  'fevtrally  -deny; 
though  colle£lively  they  may  be  liable  to  the 
charge. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  fomething  confidcrable 
depends  on  the  art  of  making  up  j  not 
lambs  only,  but  rams  of  all  ages; .  .  Fat,  like 
charity,  covers  a  Multitude  of  faults ;  and, 
befide,  is  the  beft  evidence,  their  owners  can 
produce,  of  their  fatting  quality,— their  natural 
propenflty  to  aftate.of  fatnefs  t  while  in  the 
fatnefs  of  the  fharhogs  is  feen  their  degree 
df  inclination  to  fat,  at  an  early  a?e. 

Fatting  quality  being  the  one  thing  need- 
ful, in  grazing  ftocfc,  and  being  found,  in 
F&me  confiderable  degree  at  leaft,  to  be  here- 
ditary,— the  fattefi  rdms  are  of  courfe  the  bejl ; 
though  other  attachments,  well  or  ill  placed, 
as  to  form,  or  fajbionable  points,  will  perhaps 

Ee^  have 
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Jiave  equal  or  greater  weight,  in  the  minds  of 
fome.msrt.:  .even  in  thifc  enlightened  agejmd 

diftrift. 

. .       *  

i  Such  (headings  as  will  not  make  up  fuffici- 
,ently,  as  to  form  and  fatn^fs,  are  either  kept 
on  to  another  year,  to  give  them  a  fair 
,cbance.  or  are  caftrated,  or  butchered,  while 
>harhogs. 

Showing.  The  {hows  of  the  principal 
breeders  confift,  by  common  cohf?nt,  of 
forty  rams  each ;  moftly  from  one  to  five 
(hear;  they  being  feldom  found  efficient 
after  that  age-:  fome,  however,  will  continue 
ia  vigour ro  the  fixth  or  feventh  year  *. 

During  the  (how,  they  are  moftly  kept  in 
fmall  inclofures,  6f  two,  three,  or  four  acres ; 

with 

*  But,  even  at  thefe  age*,  the  -decay  of  vigour  is 
not  natural ;  but  is  brought  on  prematurely,  by  die  un- 
natural  flate  of  fatnefs  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  of 
which  a  variety  of  difeafes,  as  well  as  a  general  un- 
wieldmefs  of  frame,  are  inevitable  consequences,  Fe- 
njale  fheepare  found  to  be  prolific  to  a  greater  age. 

It  is  phfervabfe,  however,  that  the  females,  as  well 
as  the  males,  of  the  breed  under  notice,  enter  the  ftage 
of  decay  fooner  than  thofe  of  other  breeds.  This  cir«« 
cumflance  is  accounted  for,  in  their  entering  the  ftage 
*>f  fatneis  ^fconer  than  other  iheep;  and  there  may  be 
fome  truth  in  the  idea. 
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* 

with  three,  four,  or  more  rams  in  each ;  ao% 

cording  to  their  ages,  and  the  advancement , 
of  the  feafon. 

•  •«  »       *       -     •*  «a^  «*. 

Ima  corner,  or  other  convenient  j>art  of- 
each  paddock,  a  fmall  pen,  made  -with? 
hurdles,  is  placed j  for  the  purpofe  of  hapcW- 
ling  them,  lata  thefe  pens  tfaey  g<?,r  throygju 
cuftonv,  as  tra&ably,  as  worked  oxen  to- 
their  ftalls.  Jndeed>  the  old  rams,  from  thsev 
iHjwjeldinefs  of  their  frame.,  and,  th$  ioad  q£ 
fat  they  haye  to  carry  at  this  feafon,  a«  wdi; 
-  as  frojn  habit,  will  ftiffer  themfelyes  to  be 
handled  abroad  i  and  even  appcac  to  take,  a 
ple^fiore  in  the  £ei[peft'  whjtch  .tbey:baye: 
fhow^then*.  ...  •    *..     .   •* 

-Of  late,  a  hew  ntithtid  of  Jhowing  *  has  1sw»> 
fttttck  out  by  the  leading  breeder,  and  adopts 
e&bfmejzi  lm&y^hhfaithfu}  follower.  -4ft*'' 
ftcad  of  Ihowing  them  abrfc^ji^ihdHviffg' 
three  or  four  pf  them  up  together;  in|ou  peny 
they  are  flujt  up  in  hovels,  andflpwfepa* 
rately;;  being  never  feen  together. 

Among  accurate  judges,  this  mode  ofihow* 
ing  may  be  well  enough ;  but*  to  $hofe  who 
have  had  lefs  experience,  k  gives  offence  ^*j 
it  deprives  them  of  their  bdk  guide;1  compari* 

Ee  a  '  #>n: 
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fon  ;  and  I  can  fee  no  fair  advantage  accruing- 
from  it  to  the  letter. 

■ 

The  defirable  points  of  a  ram  are  thofe 
which  fcave  been ' already  enumerated.  But 
the  choice  tf  the  hirer  is  determined,  in  fdme 
meafure/by  the  intention  for  which  he  is 
about  to  hire  J  as  whether  it  be  that  of  get- 
ting wediers,  or  mere  grazing  ftock ;  or  ramsx 
for  thepUrpofe  of  letting.  Hence  the  gra- 
zier, and*  thfe  rambreeder,  fchoofe  different 
{Keep*. 

The  chara&eriftic  difference  between  what 
\%  termed  a  "  eamg^tter,"  and  a  "wed- 

\  *  •  r  9 

PEROETTER,t  or  a  "good  graziers fheep,*r 

Is  that  of  the  former  being  everywhere 
ckasfcr,  finer  :  the  h6adfaaHv the, bone  and 
oflal light,  the {left*  good, aqdthe £orr§ beau-. 
tiful.  The  mere  grazier  likes  a  ram  no. 
worfe  for  having  4  ftrertgth  of  frame,  and  is. 
ltfs  fcrapulous  about  his  form  than  the  ram-' 
breeder;  whofe  gfea;  objed  is  ftjpdnef^;  his? 

v  ewes, 

•  * 

•  There  is,  however,  one  general'  guide,  common 
to  them  b6th,  and  to  which  tfre  judjeioys  part  of  both' 
pay  fome  attention ;  namely,  tfee  ijripcjfec~U9nso£  their.: 
ewfts.  In  whatever  quality  or  point  they  are  moil  deJJK 
eient,  a  ram  poffeffing  that  particular  quality  or  poin^, 
f  tight  certainly  to  be  chofen.  * 
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ewe*,  and  tfie  natural  tendency  of  the 
breed;  ferve  to  give  his  offspring  fize  and* 
fubftance  *.' 

Letting.  A  novel  circumftance  has  like- 
wife  taken  place,  lately,  in  the  bufinefs  of 
letting.  The  long  eftablifhed  cuftom  of fet- 
ting  a  price  is  exploded ;  at  leaft,  by"  Mr. 
fiatewell  and  one  of  his  difciples  ;  whofe  cuf- 
tomets  are  now  left  to  make  their  own  valu* 
^jiqas^  and-yrbid  what  they  pleafe. 

Thfis,  as  j*eil<as  fhowing  them  feparafely, 
givbs  great  offetuje.;  efpecially  to  ftrangers ; 
lyho*  cannot;  bfpofc ,  the  idea  of  b,eing  u*  both 
buyers.- and  feflejri?., 

«'Ttte  letter,  kdwevtr,  has  more  than  one 
advantage,  }  in  referving  the  price  (pro- 
vlded  he  do  not  thereby  drive  away  his'  cuf- 
tomers) :  he  is,-  in  effeft,  letting  to  the  beft 
bidder.  Befide,  he  is,  through  this  mean, 
enabled  to  regulate  his  prim  to  his  cnftomersy' 
without  giving  any  of  them  pointed  offence. 

.  The  principal  breeders  are,  in  the  nature 
of .  their    bufinefs^    competitors ;   and  it  is 

,      E  e  4  no 

*  Soxpe*  however,  fct  afide  this  diflinftfon ;  *nd,  if 
there  be  no  poflibiHty  of  breeding  grazing  ftock  too 
fine,  they  are  undifputably  right. 
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go  more  than  compion  good,  policy,  in,  the. 
leader  at  leaft,  to  advance  himfel|,  and  keep 
back  thofe  who  prefs  upon  him  clpfefL     It 
is  therefore  good  management,  in  him,  to  let 
a  fuperior  ram  to  an  inferior  breeder,  whofe 
ewes  are  yet  of  bafe  blood,  at  a  lower  price, 
than  to  one  who  is  farther  adyanced,  and 
w.hofe  ewes,  perhaps,  are  nearly  equal  to  irfs 
own :  for,  if  the  hirer  may  not  thereby  be 
able  to  get  the  lead  from  him,  nemay^run' 
away  with  part  of  the  beft  prices ; '  and  the ' 
only  Hne,  the  leader  has  to  tread>  k,  either 
to  refufe  him,  or  to  make  kirn  piy  m  &&* 
firft  inftance;-  And,  again,— fometimes  wb' 
or  three  capital  breeders  will  join,  in  the  hir>: 
ing, , of  ( qne.  fuperior  ram ;  and,  in  this  cafe, 
the  tjlpod  toeing  ipore  widely  difperfed*  the, 
price  ovight.to  be,  and  always  is  advanced,  in 
proportion^ tQ  the- number  of  partners.  % 

^  *  .    j         .  «      *      V, " .       .     •        *        -  r  •  •• 

.Jfanceiinifhtlidder,*.  refervatioh  of;piicc' 
may,  be  allowable.;  efpedaily  in  the  letting ;« 

of  firftratexams:       .'.   ':;  ... 

CofcbiTiotfs  op  letting.'  Notwithftand- 
ing  thenitmfcer  of  years  the  lettingof  rams  has- 
no*  been  in  ufe/  and  the' extraordinary  height 
to  which  the  prices  have  rifen,  the  tranfac- 
tign.  does  iijot  appear :  to  Jjayjb  received,.,  ye*,. 
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Qfiy  -fettle^,  form  -;  nor  to  have  been  rendered 
bgafy  holding,:  by  any  written  articles,  oe 
coiiditibqs  of  letting ;  much  bding  ftill  left 
W  the  honor  af  the  parties. 

;:  It- is,  however,  generally  uiijlerftood, that 
the  price  agreed  upon  fhall-ndt  be^  paid,  un- 
lefs  the  ?am  in  confraft,  €€  or  another  as  good* 
impregnate  the^iliplilatei  number  of  ewes. 
If,  thrQugh  accident  or.  inability,  part  only> 
be  inipregnatcd,  a  proportional  part  of  tb& 
price  is  abated.  If  he  die  while  at  ride,  thei 
lofs  fall^on  4^  letter  whether  his  death  hap- 
pen, through  accident  or  negleft:  no  tafet 
I  unfterftand, .  having  yet  beeji  otfterwife. 

4et^aiaedr  . 

It  is  iikefrife  underftood,  that  the  hirer, 
fliall  hot  fuffer  him  to  ferve  any  other  th^n, 
his  own  ewes ;  and,  of  thefe,  no  more  than-  % 
ftipulated  number,  which, is  proportioned  ta 
the  age  or  ability  of  the- ran},  and  the  mode 
of  ufing  him.  And  further,  that  if  a  grazier. 
Iiire  "•*  valuable  ram,  at  a  weddergetter*  s  price, 
(whichisnot  unufual  at  the  wane  of  a  feafon, 
when  valuable  rams  happen*  to  be  unlet)  it 
is  undefftood-^dr  rather  agreed' — that  he 
(hall  not  rear  rams  from  him :  a  condition 
which  m^y  frequently  be  advantageous  to 

.  » ., . . ....     both 
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•  •  • 

both  parties.  The  letter  pockets  five  or  ten 
guineas,  which  otherwife  he  might  not  have 
had ;  and  the  hirer,  by  differing  himfelf 
to  be  "  tied  down"  as  it  is  termed,  gets 
*  greater  improvement  in  his  ftock,  than 
otherwife  he  could  have  got,  for  the  fame. 
money. 

.  The  time  of  paying'the  money  is,  loin*! 
derftand,  unfixed:  feldom,  I  believe*  lintrl 
after  the  ewes  have  brougW^proafriof  the 
ram's  efficiency,  . \  -\ 

The  prices  for  rams  b-y  the  ssaso-kv 
From  the  firft  letting  ~(fce-pdge'4i7-)  to i$e 
year  1780,  the  prices  kept  gradiiSlly  riflrfg^ 
from  fifteen  fallings  to  a  guinea ;  and  froAWnfe" 
guinea  to  tens  Jn  1780,  Mfr  BXKEWBLL 
fct  feveral  at -'A*  guineas  each;:jand,  'what  iC 
t'atber  inexplicable, '  Mr.  PARKtsrsair,  jbf 
Quarndon,  let  pne,  the  fame  y  fear*  J*or./W*^: 
fe&e  guineas :  a  price:  which  :thefc  ^ftqpifl^cl, 
thcj^hple  ccraritrjr*;..  .     ...   .5     /_.•  ;, 


"'■•'*   :  '    •    •  :.    'Jr..     '.»'" 


i 


*  This  ram  \V^  of  thjsDifliley  bipod.';  lyut, though  ke 
was  let  at  this  fuperior  price,  and  toj^ma^pf  fopcrior 
judgement,  he  did  not  long  preserve  the  lead.  Mr, 
Bakeweli  has  "been  the  greateft  gainer  by  the  (ilrcum- 
ftance ;  by  which,  in  much  probability,-  heOfa&refitet} 
feme  tho^fand  poinds, 
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From' that  ii  me,  to  1786,  'Mr.  Bakewell  V 
ftock  rbfe;  rapidly^    from  ten  to  a  -hundred 
guineas ;  •  and;  that  year,  he  let  two  thirds  of 
one  ram '  (referring  one  third  of  the  ufual' 
number  of  ewes  to  himfelf)  to  two  principal 
breeders, >  f6r  a  hundred '  guineas  each ;  tfye 
entire  fervices  of  the  ram  being  rated  at  three' 
hundred  guineas  t  Mr.  Bakewell  making  that 
year,  by  letting  twenty  rams  only,  more  than 
a  thoufand  pounds  !  ! 

Sirjce  that  tinje,  the  prices  have  been  ftill 
rjfing.  Four  hundted  guineas  have  been  re- 
peatedly given  *.  Mr.  Bakewell,  this  yeary 
(1789)  makes,  I  underftand^  twelve  hundred ' 
guineas,  by  thre?  rams  (brothers,  I  believe), 
two  thoufand  of  feven,  and,  of  his  whole 
letting,  full  three  thoufand  guinea?  -f  ! ! ! 

Befide  this  extraordinary  fum  rrjade  by 
I^lr.  Bakewell,  there  are  fix  or  feven  other 
breeders,  who  fnake  fropi  five  hundred  to  a 
thoufand  guineas  each.  The  whQleamounr, 
pf  cponies  prod\iced^  this  year,  iji  t{ie  Mid- 
land 

*  Not,  however,  by  Individual  breeders:  three  hun^  T 
4red  have  been  given  by  an  individual. 

■f  Mr.  B.  now  le{s  nothing  under  twen$y>guinea* :  a, 
Well  judged  regulation,  which  will  probably  be  ben^fiqaj 
both  to  himfelf  and  his  cuftomen, 
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"tyud  Counties,  by  letting  rams  of  xhe  modern 

breed,  for  oiie  feafon  only,  is  eftimated,  by i 
thofe  who  are  adequate  to  the  fubje&,  at  the 
ajmoft  incredible; fum  .of   ts*  thousajjp 

.  U  is,  I  know,  a  popular  idjea,  i .  efpecially : 
ofthpfe  whQ,  living  at  a  diftance,  have  Q.nly 
beard  of  thefe  extraordinary  things,  without 
leaving  .an  opportunity  of  coming  at  fadsj 
that  the  extravagant  prices,  which  are  talked 
of,  are  merely  nominal  j  the  principal  part  of 
the,  money  beirig  returned ;,  thq  aftual  prices 
giyen,  being.fnjall, in  proportion  {p.thofe  held 

opt--  . .....    .  .     .  .       ,    .  V.V  " 

This,  however,  is,  I  believe,  arid  on  the 
beft  authority,  an  erroneous  idea*.     At  the" 
firft  fating  out  of  the  high  prices,  there  might- 
be  fome  traiifaftions  of  that  nature ;  but,  if  • 
they  ever  eiifted^theyhaveceaftrd-loTr^agp.^ 
Mr.  Bakewell,'at  prefent,  has  the  name,  at" 
leaft,  of  being*  parfimoniou'S,   even  to  the 
fii.epherds  of  .the  "flocks  on  whichhis  rams  are 
employed.  lHishigheft*prefent,  Iu^iderftand; 
iV  five  fhillings ;  if  the  price  be  under  fifty 
guineas,  on^jr  &d£  *  crown* 

The  enormoufneft  of  thefe  prices  may  bo 
explained  on  other  grounds, 


•    -*       ««•*«*  *  »    *         » 
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The&igb prices  are  not  gafehbyaitAZiERi, 
for  the  purpofe  of  getting  wedders,  ks 
grazing  dock  ;  but  by  rambreedbrs,  fdr 
the  purpofe  of  getting  rams,  to  be  let  to 
graziers  :  the-  higbtfi  being  given  by  the 
*ri**cip*al  breeders,  only;  not  for  the 
ptirpofe  of  getting  rams,  to  be  let  to  graziers, 
jas  .weddergett^rs*;  but  for  that  of  getting 
rams,  to  be:  let  out  again,  to  inferior  tupmen, 

as  RAMGETTERS. 

The  grazin?  prices  run,  even  now,  from 
on*  to  ten. guineas.  I  have  not  heard  of  more 
than  ten  guineas  being  given  by  a  mere  gra- 
zier for  a  ram,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  getting 
grazing  {bock  :  five  or  fix  guineas  is  the  com- 
mon price. 

Suppofing  he  give  the  higheft  price,  ten 
guineas,  and  that  the  ram  ferves  a  hundred 
ewes,  or  even  gets  a  hundred  lambs  (fome 
-fingle  fome  double),  the  coft  of  getting 
amounts  to  no  more  than  two  (hillings  ahead ; 
which  is  inconfiderable,  compared  with  the 
difference  between  a  well  and  an  ill  grazing 
(heep :  between  a  (heep  that  will  get  as  fat  at 
two  years  old,  as  another  will  at  three  :  or,  in 
other  words,,  which  will,  at  two  years  and  2 
half  old,  fetch  ten  or  fifteen  (hillings  more 

than 
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than  his  comrades*  of  another  brted,  but  of" 
the  fame  natural  &ze,  and  going  in  the;  fajxte 
pafture  *. 

The  middle  prices, -~~as  thofc  from  twentjr  tcf 
fifty  guineas^— oije,  under  prefent  drcumjtances, 
equally  reconcileable  to  conunop  feftfe*  If 
a  breeder.,  who  gives  .fifty  guineas*  rear  ten 
tolerable  rams,  fit  for  the  grazier's  ufe,  and 
let  them  at  five  guineas  each,  he  brings  him* 
felf  home,  even  the  firft  feafon  of  letting ; 
befide  having  the  rams  for  another  andean- 
other  feafon ;  and  befide  a  general  improve- 
ment of  his  flock, 

Thofe  who  give  the  higher  prices, — ^$  one 
to  two  hundred  guineas,— have,  or  ought  to 
have,  proper  bafes  to  build  upon— fufficient. 
docks  of  well  bred  ewes  :  in  which  cafe,  they 
have  a  fair  chance  of  producing  ramgetters, 
worth— while  the  prefent  fpirit  of  improve* 
ment  lafts — twenty  to  fifty  guineas  a  feafon  *f. . 

With 

/*  See  min.  30. 

f  There  are  inftances,  though  they  are  not  very  com- 
mon, of  the  more  valuable  rams  being  kept,  as  ftallions  % 
the  owners  taking  in  ewes  to  be  ferved  by  theaw  .  The 
frict  by  the  evws,  ten  to  fixty  guineas  a  fcore. 

It  is  likewife  in  practice,  efpecially  On  letting  the  Aiore 
valuable  rams,  for  the  letter  to  referve  a  ftipulated  num- 
ber of  ewes  to  himfelf  >  either  ufmg  the  rambeftfre  he  be 
ftnt  out,  or  fencing  (he  ewes  to  the  hirer**  grotmds* 
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.,  With  refped  to  the  very  Mgk  prices,  they 
are  given  by  a  few*  firftrate  breeder's,  who  ar$ 
playing  a  high  game — running  a  hard  race— 
for  the  pride  and  profit  of  being  leader,  whea 
Mr.  Bakewell  is  not. .  A  contention  which  may 
iaft  as  long  as  Mr*  Bakewell;  and  be,  at  once, 
%n  honor  to  his  genius,  and  a  reward  of  hh 
(Services. 

Treatment  op  rams  after  letting. 
The  breeders  of  rams,  as  well  as  of  bulls,  find 
k  expedient  to  reduce  them,  from  the  cum* 
brous  ftate  in  which  they  are  ftiown,  previous 
to  the  feafori  of  bufinefs  ;  the  old  rams,  in 
particular,  being  frequently  returned  upon 
their  hands. nonefficient.  .Hence,  as  they  are 
let,  they  are  transferred  to  private  paftures, 
and  moderate  keep ;  it  being  a  pretty  general 
rule  not  to  Jhow  a  ram  after  he  is  let. 

Sending  otfT  let  rams.  The  ufual1/***? 
of  beginning  to  fend  out  is  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  means  of  conveyance,  carriages- 
df  two  wheels,  with  fprings,  or  hung  in  flings; 
fome  of  them  being  large  enough  to  hold  four 
rams.  In  •  thefe  they  travel  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  a  day :  being  fent  in  this  way, 
fometimes,  two  or  three  hundred  miles. 

The 
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The  method  op  using  thefe  rams  kas 
lately  received  a  very  great  improvement. 

Inftead  of  turning  the  ram  loofe  among  the 
ewes,  at  large,  as  heretofore,  and  agreeably 
to  the  univerfal  pra&ice  of  the  ifland, — he  is 
kept  apart,  in  a  feparate  paddock  or  fmall  in- 
clofure,  with  a  couple  of  ewes  only,  to  make 
him  reft  quietly ;  having  the  ewes  of  the  flock 
brought  to  him  fingly ;  and  ferving  each  no 
more  than  once.' 

By  this  judicious  and  accurate  regulation, 
a  ram  is  enabled  to  ferve  near  twice  the  num- 
ber of  ewes  he  would  do,  if  turned  loofc 
among  them ;  efpecially  a  young  ram. 
.  In  the  old  practice,  fixty  or  eighty.  ewes 
were  efteemed  the  full  number  for  a  ram :  in 
the  new,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  are  allowed  :  feven  fcore  have  been 
ferved  by  one  ram,  in  a  feafon* 

The  expected  treatment  of  a  ram 
jAT  ride,  is  merely  that  of  keeping  him  well, 
and  free  from  diforders,  fuffering  him  to^erye 
no  other  than  the  hirer's  own  ewes,  ai>d  of 
tjiefe  the  limited  number  only,  and  to  return 

him  fafe  when  he  has  done;  generally, the 
beginning  of  December ;  or,  if  the  hirer  hai- 
rnet him  on  the  road  (which  is  cuftomary), 

the 
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the  latter,  in.  return,  meets  him  on  .his  jour- 
ney home. 

The  after,  treatment  confifts  jn  ftriv- 
ing,  by  every  devifable  means,  to  reload  his 
carcafe,  and  thereby  make  him  loQk,  as  fat 
and  handfome  as  may  be,  at  the  enfuing 
.(how. 

Ewes.  The^z*  of 'breeding flocks ,  viewing 
the  diftrid  at  large,  is  various.  Some  gra- 
ziers, namely,  men  who  breed  for  their  own 
grazing,  will  keep  five  or  fix  hundred  ewes. 
Bui  the  ewe  flocks  of  the  rambreeders  of 
the  modern  breed  (of  which,  only,  I  (hall 
fpeak)  run  generally  from  one  xo  two  hun- 
dred. 

In  the  jManag£Men.t  of  thefe  flocks,  there 
is  no  myftery,  I  believe ;  nor  have  I  met  with 
any  thing  extraordinary  in  it,  or  ftrikingly 
different  from  that  of  other  breeding  flocks. 
The  management  of  ewe  flocks,  however, 
being  a  fubjedt  which  has  not  yet  entered 
Fully  into  this  regifter,  it  will  be  introduced 
with  Angular  propriety,  in  this  place. 

The  fubjeft  divides,  analytically,  into 

The  choice  of  ewes. 
Their  fummer  treatment. 
The  time  of.  admitting  the  ram. 
Vol.  I.  Ff  Their 
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Their  winter  treatment. 
Their  attendance  at  lambing  time* 
Their  treatment  after  lambing. 
Weaning  the  lambs. 
Treatment  of  ewe  lambs. 
"  Calling  the  ewes. 

lathe  choice  of  ew.es,  the  breeder  is 
led  by  the  fame  criterions,  as  in  the  choice  of 
rams.  Breed  is  the  firfi:  objedt  of  cohfideration. 
Excellency,  in  any  fpecies  or  variety  of  live- 
flock,  cannot  be  attained  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  let  the  male  be.  ever  (b  excellent, 
unlefs  th6  females  employed,  likewife  inherit 
a  large  proportion  of  the  genuine  blood  ;  be 
the  fpecies  or  variety  what  it  may.  Hence  no 
prudent  man  ventures  to  give  the  higher 
prices  for  the  Difhley  rams,  unlefs  his  ewes 
are  deeply  tin&ured  with  the  Difhley  blood. 

Next  to  breed  isjlejh9  fat,  form,  and  wool. 

With  ewes  poffeffed.of  thefe  qualities,  in 
any  tolerable  degree,  and"  with  a  ram  of  the 
fame  description,  good  weddergette*s, 
atleaft,  may  be  bred,  with  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty :  and  with  diofe,  in  a  higher  degree, 
accompanied  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  neat- 
nefs,  cleannefs,  finenefs,  and  with  a  ram  of 

this 
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this  defcription,  r  amgetters  may  be  reafoiu* 
ably  expected.  » 

Summer  treatment  of  ewes.  After 
the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  kept  ifi 
common  feeding  pieces,  at  moderate  keep  5 
without  any  alteration  of  pafture*  previous  to 
their  taking  the  rap.  If,  however,  double 
lambs  be  defired,  a  Audi  of  keep,  at  that  time, 
might  be  eligible.  See  York.  Econ*  w  ii. 
p.  223. 

The  ufual  time  of  ADMitriNG  the  ram 
is,  as  has  been  intimated,  about  new  Michael- 
mas ; .  fooner  or  later,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

•  •  ■ 

The  winter  treatment  conlifts  in  keep- 
ing  them  well,  on  grafs,  hay,  turneps,  and 
cabbages :  no  difference,  I  underftand,  being- 
made  in  their  keep,  previous  to  the  time  of 
lambing.    But  fee  York.  Econ.  as  above  *. 

With  refpedt  to  attention  at  lambing 
time,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that,  where 
the  lofs  of  a  {ingle  lamb  may,  poffibly,  incur 

F  f  2  the 

*  The  alterations  of  keep,  that  are  here  intimated, 
may,  however,  be  left  requisite,  in  the  management  of 
the  flocks,  now  more  immediately  under  notice,  which 
are  always  at  what  may  be  called  high  keep,  than  ia 
that  of  more  ordinary  and  lower  kept  flocks. 
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-thelofs.of  a  thoufand  guineas,  no  attendance 
or  attention  is  fpared. 

1  The  ewes  of  the  modern  breed,  however, 
Jamb  ifrith  itfs.  difficulty,  I  iuikkrftand,;th#» 
,-thofc.  of  mbft  other  breeds  of  lbngwooled 
<fheep  * ;  the  heads  of  thetttodern.bttttd  bfeinrg 
"much  firier,"  Tfieirfhert&Wefs:,  Lundefftanct, 
are  the  mo(leommidii:<^6fe*fef'obftrudk)n. 

Treatment  after  la^bi^g.  From  the 
time  of  lambing,  to  the  time  of  weamn'g  the 
lambs,  th^  ewes  are  treated  tfith  every  indul- 
gence" o'f  keep  :  not  'fti&feon  accottnt  of  z 
general  defire  to  pufli  the  lambs  fottv&fd,  than 
on  that. o£  the  ewes  of  this  breed  being,  ge- 
nerally,  bad  nurfes ;— deficient  in  milk: 

As  the  mocfen\  'brefed  6f  Midland  tattffe 
*c  run  to  beef  "—Its  modern  breed  of  Iheep 
"  run  to  mutton ;"  aridTrom  the  fame  caufe :  a 
natural  propenfity,  of  extraordinary  ftrength, 
to  a  date  of.  fatnefs*  .  I  faw  a  ewe  in  the 
.flock  of  an.principol  breeder,  which,,  though 
fhehad  reared  two. Iambs,  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Auguft,  in  a  high  ftate  of  fatnefe* 
I  he  fa&  was,  that,  at  weaiung  time,  the  latter 
end  of  July,  this  ewe  was  entirely  dry,  and 

how 

« 

#  See  Nor*,  Ector.  MiN.76. 
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bow  long  ftie  had  been  fo,  \?as  newt  then  to  be 
"  afcertaihed.  -  ,  :  r.  4  \     ' 

*-  This  property  of  the  moderh -breed  is  not 
held  out  as  a  charge  againft  theiEri  it  i^on  the 
contrary,  a  circumftance  that  appears,  to  my 
mindi  much  in  their  favor.  TheMifc'of  the 
milk  of  ewes' (in  England  at  lead)  is  merely 
that  of  rearing  their  lambs  ;  and  is  rjot*  like 
that  of  cows,  extended  to  the  dairy.  If  q^etye 
can  keep  ,her  lamb  on  milk,  until  it  can  keep 
itfelf  on  herbage,  ihe  has,  to  a  ftore  lamb,  at 
leaft,  done  her  duty.  More  than.  vriU  effed 
this  is  fuperfluous',  and-  fo'metjmes*  inconve- 
nient or  dangerous ;  and  is,  no  doubt^ .  a 
check  to  her  thriving. 

Weaning.    The  time  of  weaning  is  the 

latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 

Previous  to  the  feparatipn,  the  lambs  are, 

or  ought  to  be,  identified,  by  ear-marking,  or 

'    otherwife  *  ;  to  guard  againft  accidents,  and 

the  imperfe&ions  of  the  memory." 

^  It  is  true,  an  experienced   and  attentive 

ihepherd  requires  no  other  diitinguiihment, 

F  f  3  than 

*  For  the  fire,  the  ear  is  generally  marked :  for  the 
dam,  ochre,  or  pitch  is  ufed  ;  marking  the  ewe,  andjier 

lamb,  previoafly  to  the  weaning,   in  the  fame  part,  or 

»  • 

with  the  fame  number,  or  letter.  ■         ' 
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than  their  natural  forms  and  countenances  5 
which,  from  a  continued  attendance,  become 
as  familiar  to  him,  as  the  perfons  and  faces 
of  his  neighbours.  There  are  (hepherds,  not 
in  this  diftrift  only  but  in  others,  who  are 
able  to  couple  the  ewes  and  lambs  of  their 
refpe&ive  flocks ;  drawing  them  from  two  fe» 

parate  pens,  one  containing  the  ewes,  the 
other  the  lambs ;  fcarcely  miftaking  a  {ingle 
countenance.  But  the  overfeer  of  a  planta-r 
tion  knows  every  qegro  upon  it,  though  they 
are  in  a  manner  naked ;  and  an  officer,  every 
foldier  of  his  regiment,  though  their  dreffes 
are  exa&ly  the  fame. 

Treatment  of  the  ewe  lambs.  The 
female  lambs,  on  being  weaned,  are,  put  to 
good  keep,  but  have  not  fuch  high  indulgence 
(hewn  them  as  the^inaJes  :  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice being  to  keep  them  from  the  ram,  ;h$ 
firft  autumn. 

CuttiHQ  the  ewes.  At  weaning  time, 
or  previously  to  the  admiffion  of  the  ram,  tl\e 
ewes  are  culled,  to  make  room  for  the  "  thaves," 
orfhearlings,  whofe  fuperior  blood  and  fafhion 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  breeding  flock. 

In  the  work  of  culling,  the  ram  breeder 
and  the  mere  grazier  go  by  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  guides*  The  grazier's  guide  is  prin- 
cipally age  \  feldom  giving  his  ewes  the  ram 
after  they  are  four  (hear.  The  rambreeder, 
on  the  contrary,  goes  chiefly  by  merit :  a  ewe 
that  has  brought  him  a  good  ram  or  two,  is 
continued  in  the  flock,  fo  long  as  (he  will 
breed :  there  are  inftances  of  ewes  having 
been. prolific  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year; 
but,  in  general,  the  ewes  of  this  breed  go  off 
at  fix  or  feven  (hear. 

In  the  practice  of  fpme  of  the  principal 
rambreeders,  the  "  culling  ewes"  are  never 
fuffered  to  go  out  of  their  hands,  until  after 
they  are  flaughtered ;  the  breeders  not  only 
fatting  them,  but  having  them  butchered,  on 
their  prejnifes. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  fell  them ; 
and,  fometimes,  at  extraordinary  prices. 
Three,  four,  and  even  fo  high  as  ten,  guineas 
each  have  been  given  for  thefe  outcaft*. 

There  arc  in  the  flocks  of  feveral  breeders, 
ewes  that  would  fetch,  at  auftion,  twenty 
guineas  each.  Mr.  Bakqwell  is  in  pofleffion 
of  ewes,  which,  if  they  were  n^w  put  up  to  be 
fold  to  the  beft  bidder,  woyld,  *  is  eftimated, 
fetch  no  lefs  than  fifty  each ;  and,  perhaps, 

F  f  4  through 
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through  the  prefent  fpirit  of  contention,  much 
higher  prices. 

It  is  now,  I  underftahd,  in  agitation  to  let 
ewes  by  the  season,  in  the  manner  rams 
are  let. 

Where  this  fpirit  of  breeding  will  end,  or 
what  will  be  its  effedts,  time  only  can  de- 
termine. 

* 
GRAZING.    Thefattingoflheeprsafub- 

jeft  new  to  this  work.    The  outline  of  the 

praftice  may,   therefore,  be  ftetcbed,  >  with 

Angular  propriety,  in  this  place;  ifnmenfe 

numbers  *  being  fatted,  every  year,    in  the 

Midland  Diftrift.    ■  '  . 

The  fubjed  divides  into   the    following 

blanches :  - 

Situation  and  foil. 

Materials  of  fatting* 

Defciription  of  fhecp. 

Mode  of  obtaining- them. 
-.•-Management  during  poffeflion. 

Markets. 
Produce* 
Situation.    The  Midland  District 
has  been  described  as  a  well  foiled  middleland 
tfa£t ;  chiefly  in  a  ftaw  of  grafs  j  but  with  an 

inter-* 
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intermixture  of  arable  land ;  efpecially  in  the 
District  of  the  Station. 

But  the  more  grazing  part  of  the  diftrift, 
namely,  South  and  Eaft  Leicestershire, 
with  the  adjoining  margins  of  Rutland- 
(hire,  Northamptonfhire,  and  Warwickfhire* 
confift  chiefly  of  large  grafs  feeding  pieces, 
which  are  moll  of  them  Hooked  with  a  largo 
proportion  of  fheep. 

The  materials  of  fatting  are  princi- 
pally grafs  and  hay ;  with  fome  few  turneps  and 
cabbages;  but,  even  in  the  Diftrid  of  the 
Station,  the  two  latter  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to 
enter  into  the  ordinary  praftice  of  the  country. 

The  description  of  sheep  varies  with 

the  fyftem  of  management :  in  the  D 1  s  t  r  1  c  t 
of  theSxATiON,  the  prevailing  ftock  is  culling 
ewes 9  partly  of  the  longwooled,  and  in  part  of 
thejhortwooled  breed,  as  has  been  already  men-t 
fioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

But,  in  the  more  grazing  jparts  of  th$ 

diftrift,  the  longwooled  breed,  and  moftly  two- 

Jhear  wedders,  with  a  proportion  of  culling  ewes, 

are  almoft  the  only  defcription  of  fatting 

fheep. 

The  modes  of  obtaining  thefe  feveral 
fort*  of  (heep  are  various.    The  "  graziers0 

many 
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many  of  them  rear  a  considerable  part  of  their 
dock  ;  others  purchafe  wedder  lambs  of  the 
breeders  who  do  not  u  graze."  On  the 
contrary,  the  arable  "  farmers"  mod  of  them 
furchafe ;  excepting  fome  leading  men,  who, 
having  adopted  the  modern  breed,  rear  their 
own  ftock  of  grazing  fheep. 

The  places  of  purchafe  of  the  (hortwooled 
ewes  have  been  mentioned  to  be,  principally, 
the  fairs  of  Shroplhire  and  Staffordfhire : 
Pudley  is  the  nioft  noted  place  for  thefe 
lh?ep.  The  longwooled  ewes  which  are  fat-% 
ted  in  this  diftrift,  are  purchafed  at  the  au- 
tumnal fairs  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  more 
particularly  at  the  market  oJF  Tamworth ;  to 
which,  in  autumn,  they  are  brought  weekly ; 
fome  out  of  (jloucefterfhire ;  but  moftly  out 
of  Leicefterfhire,  and  chiefly  by  one  dealer; 
who  brings  fome  thoufand  fheep  every  year 
into  the  diftrift. 

It  \%  obfervable  that,  in  the  lots  of  thefe 
two  defcriptions  of  (beep,  individuals  of  all 
fizes  and  all  ages,  from  a  thave  to  a  crone,  are 
intermixed ;  no  other  feparation  being  made, 
than  that  of  keeping  the  two  forts  diftinft. 
This  circumftance,  however,  difgufting  as  it 
jBEiy  be  to  4  ftranger,  who  has  bsen  yfed  to  fee 

fheep 
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(beep  forted  agreeably  to  their  ages,  is  the 
caufe  of  lefs  inconveniency,  as  they  are  all 
of  them  equally  intended  to  be  fatted,  the 
enfiiing  fummer. 

In  the  choice  of  grazing  flieep,  graziers 
differ,  and  in  the  moft  effential  points. 
While  one  man  is  pur  chafing  a  lot  for  their 
neatnefs  and  cleannefs  from  offal,  anoflier 
buys  a  pen  of  "  rare  ftrong  boney  fheep ;" 

of  which  defcription  the  markets  of  long* 

1 

wooled  Iheep  principally  confift. 

The  MANAGEMENT    OF    FATTING  SHEEP. 

The  ewes  have  the  ram  about  Michaelmas, 
or  later :  fome  before,  fome  after  they  are 
purchafecL  Grafs  being  the  only  dependence, 
here,  for  ewes  and  lambs,  it  is  thought  bad 
management  to  bring  the  lambs  too  early 
in  the  fpring. 

The  keep  varies  with  the  ftock.  The  wed- 
ders,  the  firft  year,  while  fhearlings,  and  the 
pwes  the  firft  winter,  are  kept  as  ftore  ftock  *; 

but 

#  Little  or  no  folding  is  done  in  the  Midland 
Dtftri& :  I  do  not  recolleft  feeing  one  inftance ;  except 
$n  a  light  Candy  field  (Qweniborough's)  between  Lei- 
cefter  and  Meltoiw  In  this  cafe  the  hurdles  were  fet 
leaning  outward*  and  propped  with  forked  props,  as  in, 
Gloccfterfhire :  not  fet  upright,  rfi  the  ground,  as  U 
znoft  diftricls. 
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but  the  cwcs  from*  the  time  of  lambing,  and 
the  wedders  the  fecond  dimmer,  are  of  courfe 
at  head  keep ;  the  prime  wedders  reaching 
market  about  September.  The  culling  ewes 
are  feldom  ready  until  the  enfuing  fpring. 

The  method  of  flocking  has  been  men- 
tioned to  be,,  that  of  mixing  them  with  fat- 
ting cattle,  or  dairy  cows,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one  :  and,  taking  the  diftrift  at 
large,  this  may  be  the.  neareft  proportion; 
but,  in  fome  of  its  more  grazing  parts,  I 
have  obferved  large  tra&s  of  ground  appear- 
ing to  be  flocked  chiefly  with  fheep ;  the 
proportion  of  cattle  being  fmall  •• 

The  only  circumftance  that  requires  parti- 
cular notice,  in  the  management  of  ewes  and 
lambs,  is  that  of  the  lambs  bejng,  fometimes, 
taken  from  the  ewes,  before  they  are  fit  for 
the  butcher ;  and  fatted,  without  the  ewes, 
at  clover  or  other  high  keep !  a  novel  practice 
in  grazing. 

-  The  leading  principle,  at  lead,  is  good. 
The  ewes,  of  courfe,  come  fooner  to  market, 
than  th^y  would  if  the  lambs  remained  with 

them 

*  Thefe,  however,  are,  I  believe^  chiefly  (lore  fheep  on 
the  moil  ordbary  land,  too  weak  for  grazing  bullocks. 
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them  a  longer  time  :  and  thofe  who  pra&ife 
rfhis  method  fay,  that  after,  the  firft  flufh  q{ 

milk  is  gone,  the  lambs  thrive  better  on  grafs 
..  alone,  away  from  the  ewes,  than  they  would 
5  if  kept  with  them ;  by  reafon  of  their  hang- 
ing after  a  little  milk,  in  this  cafe,  which 

prevents  their  feeding  frqely  on  herbage. 
-      I  regifterrthis,  not  as  the  prevailing  prao- 
,  dee « of  the  diftri.6ti.but  as  that  of  fome  in- 
-teliigent   judicious  managers,'  who   would 

not  follow  it,'  if  they,  .themfdves, ,  were  not 
-cbhvincfed  of  its  eligibility .*.  . 

.  ;*•..  In 

♦Fatting  lambs  on  grass;  The  keep  of  the 
lambs/in  this  cafe,  ought  certainly  to  be  extraordinary ; 
a*  raygmfs-anci  white  clover, J  early ;  and  red  clbver  in 

t  An  improvement,  of  this  method  is  evident.  Ew«s 
vary,  exceedingly,  in  the  time  of. lofmg'  their  milk; 
and  td  tike  away  thofe  lambsi  whofe  dams  are  yet*  in 
.feUifiilk,  Jj&felfevidently  wrong;  as  removing  tKofe, 
whofe  dates  are  deficient  in  milk,  from  the,ouiin»y 
pafture  of  the  ewes,  to  higher  keep,  is  more  thaa.prf- 
'  bably  right.  Hence,  examining  the  ewes,  from  time 
to  time,  and  removing  the  lambs  from  fuch  as  are 
found  idofidteat,  appeawrJeridejrfly,  to  be  the.  lihe  of 
right  management.  .  ^ 

Rambreeders,   at    leafc   might,    it  ,is    mo**   tfyn 
probable,  profit  by/uch  >pra<ftice. .   Many  of /he  n*m- 
lambs,  at  weaning  time,  appear  in  very  .low  .  con- 
drtion. 
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In  tbtjhepherding  of  flirtp,  In  this  coun- 
try, a  few  circumftances  may  be  mentioned 
with  propriety. 

Trimming  the  buttocks  in  the  fpririg— 
provincially  "  biking"  in  this  diftritt,  and 
*'  Egging"  in  the  grazing  country — is  well 
attended  to ;  and  the  produce  turned  to  pro- 
fit. There  are  graziers,  keeping  perhaps  fome 

thoufand  fheep  of  different  defcriptions, 
who  will  make  up  a  pack'  or  two  of  "  dag- 
locks'*  yearly !  The  locks  are  waflied,  fpread 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  and  packed  up  like 
fleece  wool ;  a  new  fpecies  of  marketable 
produce ;  ufed,  1  underftand,  chiefly  in  the 
carpet  manufactories. 

As  a  preventive  .  of  the  Jfy,  the  Midland 
fhepherds  ufe  various  applications,  efpecially 
to  the  lambs.  Trainoil  is  found  to  be  effica- 
cious :  but  it  fouls  the  wool,  and  makes  the 
Iheep  difagreeaible  to  touch.  An  ointment 
made  of  butter  and  the  flowers  of  fulphur 

(eenis  to  be  in  the  beft  repute  *. 

Infe&a 

,  *  The  batter  being  melted,  a  fufficieney  of  brim- 
stone is  fHrred  into  it,  to  form  an  ointment  of  a  pretty 
trm  coniiftency*  In  application,'  a  piece  the  fizc  of  a 
final)  walnut  i$  rubbed  between  the  handt>  and  txiefe 

drawn  along  the  backs  of  the  fheep. 

-Here 
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Infedts  certainly  have  their  antipathies, 
arid  to  find  out  thofe  of  the  fheep  fly  is  an 
interefting  fubjedk  of  enquiry. 

The  method  of  deftroying  maggots,  here,  is 

effe&ual,  and,  if  applied  in  time,  fimple  and 

eaiy.    Inftead  of  cutting  the  wool  off  the 

.  part  affe&ed,  and  fcraping  off  the  maggots, 

with  the'  points  of  the. (hears,  the.  wool  is 

.parted,  and  the  maggots  picked  out  with  a 

.  knife,,    or    otherwife    diflodged,     without 

;  breaking  the  coat ;  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 

white  lead  fcraped,  from  a  lump,  among  the 

*  wool ;  which  being  agitated,  the  powder  is 

carried  evenly  down,  to  the  wound.    Too 

much  difcolours  the  wool .;  a  little  prevents 

any  farther  harm  from  the  maggots,  that  p&y 

be  left  among  the  wool ;  driving  them  away 

,  from  the  wound ;  and,  at  the  lame  time,  is 

found    to    promote  its  healing.     In     well 

fhepherded  flocks,  which  are  feen  regularly 

twice  a  day,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  broken 

coat. 

Artificial  wajh pools  are  here  common.     In 
fome  countries,  fheep  are  driven,  perhaps  two 

or 

There  are  fome  noftrums,  in  the  {hops,  fold  for  this 
purpofe ;  but  thofe  whofe  efFe&s  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  obfervlng,  difcolour  the  wool. 
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or  three  miles,  to  thewafh  pool : .  a  pra&ice 
which  is  not  only  inconvenient  to  the  fl>ep- 
herd,  but  dangerous  to  the  fheep.  Here, 
the  fmalleft  rill  is  rendered  fubfervient  to  the 
purpofe  of  wafting  fheep.  In  a  convenient 
part,  a  wall  is  built  acrofs  the  rivulet,  with 
an  opening  in  the  middle,  to  let  the  water 
pafs,  in  ordinary ;  and  with  a  fnull  floodgate 
fixed  iri  the  opening,  to  ftop  it  occafionally. 
On  one  fide  is  the  pen,  and  on  the  other  fide  a 

♦  paved  path,  for  the  fheep  to  walk  up,  out 
of  the  pool. 

With  refpeft  to  jktaring>  I  have  met  with 

•  nothing  noticeable;    except    the  extreme 
heatnefs  with  which  the  fheep  of  this  diftrift 

.are  fometimes   fhorn;   efpecially  the  fhow 
rams. 

Markets.     The  markets  for  car  cafes  have 
been  mentioned  :   London,  for  the  weddcrs, 
&c.  fatted  in  the  fouthweftern  quarty  :  Bir» 
'  mingham,  &c.  for  the  ewes  and  lambs  fatted 
in  the  diftridt  of  the  ftation. 

The  markets  for  wool  are  various.  Hereto- 
fore, ,  mod  of  it  has  been  bought  up  by  wool- 
ftaplers,  living  in  different  parts  of  the  diftridfc. 

Some  of  it  is  forted,  and,  what  is  not  wanted 

for 
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for  the  manufa&ures  of  the  diftridt  (name- 
ly, hofiery  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  coarfe  wor- 
fteds'  in  Northamptonfhire)  is  fent  to  the 
diftant  manufadtories  for  which  it  is  fuit- 
able; 

But,  of  late  years,  the  nianufa&urers, 
themfelves^  from  Yorkfhire  and  other  dif- 
tri&s,  have  bought  up  fome  fhare  of  the 
wool,  immediately  of  the  growers. 

The  price  of  t€  paftur6  wool,"  namely,  of 
the  wddl  of  the  lortgwodled  flieep  of  this . 
country,  has  been,  duririg  the  laft  feveri 
years,  fixteen  to  twenty  (hillings  a  tod,  of 
twentyeight  pounds.  The  price  this  year 
(1789)  rofe  from  feventeen  to  nineteen  (hil- 
lings ;— with  fcarcely  any  diftin&ion  as  to 
quality  !  though/to  the  forter  or  the  mamr- 
Fa&urer,  it  may  vary  feveral  (hillings  ^  tod.' 
But  thfe  "  breaking"  of  wool  is  a  myftery, 
which  lies  not  within  the    province  df  the 

grazieh 

Produce.  The  wedders,  in  eighteen 
or  twenty  months,  are  expe&ed  to  pay,  on 
ft  par  of  years,  ten  to  twelve  (hillings  ahead, 
in  carcafe,  befides  two  coats  of  wool,  worth 

Vol.  L  Gg  five 
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five  or  fix  {hillings  each ;  together,  twenty 
to  twentyfive  (billings ;  or  about  fourpencC 
ahead  a  week  *•* 

The  ewes  and  tamfcs,  of  the  kmgwooled 
fereed,  pay  more*  Suppofe  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ewe  five  of  fix  (hillings,  and 
die  produce  of  the  lamb  as  much,  with  the? 
fleecer  of  the  ewe  three  or  four  (hillings^ 
together  twenty  {hillings;  for  twelve  or 
fourteen?  months  keep  of  the  ewes,  and 
two  or  three  months-  of  the  lambs* 

The  Ihortwook  are  allowed  to  pay  ftilE 
better,  but  they  are  wilder  and  more  mif- 
chievous;  and  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  fmaller  farmers. — The  Shropfhire  woo!r 
however,  though  fine,  is  very  light;  the 
ewes  feldom  yielding  more  than  one  to  two 
pounds,  each,  fleece;  worth,  perhaps,  from 

a  {hilling, 

f  On  the  calculation  of  this  country  r  where  four 
flxep  ?xtr  as  grazing  flock,  efteemed  equal  to  one  cattle r 
this  appears-  to  lx  a  low  produce.  If,  however,  we 
eflimate  the  firfl;  nine  or  ten  months  at  threepence,  and1 
calculate  on  the  proportion  of  fix  to  one,  the  produce 
of  the  laft  fix  or  eight  months  will  be  equivalent  to  that 
ef-  a-  bullock  at  two  and  fixpe-nce  a  week. 
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a  Shilling  to  eighteen  pence  a  pound ;  or 
'about  two  {hillings  a  fleece. 

References  to  minutes  on  sheep. 

v    For  an  inftance  of  the  different  qualities 

<>f  (heep  arifing  from  heed,  30. 

» 

V 

For  a  ftriking  accidental  variety  of  flieep, 
t>o. 

For  obfervations  on  the  fatting  of  young 
feeep,  105. 


37. 

SWINE. 

THE  NUMBER  of  fwine  kept,  in  this 
tiiftridl,  is  above  par.  The  farms,  of  fbme 
of  the  more  modern  farmers,  are  mere  hog 
warrens.  But  in  what  may  be  called  the 
cftablifhed  pra&ice  of  the  diftrift,  the  num- 
ber kept  is  few ;  but  the  fize  extraordinarily 
large  ;  thirty  to  forty  ftones  (of  14  lb.). 

Withrefpeft  tothe  proportion  of  swine 
to  cows,  I  found,  in  the  pra&ice  of  one  fu- 

G  g  %  p.ejiox 
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perior  manager,  only  eight  hogs  to  twenty 
cows,  though  np  calves  were  reared-  And, 
in  that  of  another*  in  which  calves  are  reared, 
only  four  or  fivfc  to  twenty  ccrws.  (See 
Glo.  Econ,  v.  i.  p.  317.} 

The  species  of  fwine,  in  this  diftrift,  are 
Various.  The  large  black-and-whi tcBerkJhire 
breed  is  the  favourite,  among  the  orthodox 
of  this  diftrift.  Bur  in  the  yards  of  more 
fafhionable  farmers,  the  "  tonkey/'  or  half 
bred  Chine fey  are  more  commonly  feen  *. 

Of  fwine,  as  of  every  other  fpecies  of 
ftock,  Mr.  Bakewell  poffeffes  a  fuperior 
breed;  a  mixbreed  fort;  which  I  mention  the 
rather,  as  it  furnifhes  the  only  inftance,  1 
have  met  with,  of  this  fpecies'  of  ftock  being 
improved  by  breeding  inandin ;  a  practice 
which,  though  it  is  admitted  as  applicable  to 
the  three  fuperior  fpecies  of  liveftock,.  is 
considered  by  intelligent  men,  even  of 
this  diftrid,  as  inimical  to  the  fpecies*  under 

notice. 

One 


*  There  is,  in  this  diffri&,  a  very  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  black  breed  of  hogs  :  a*"  whole-footed 
fort."  The  hoof  being  entire,  like  that  of  die  sJsr 
not  cloven,  as  that  of  hoggin  general. 
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One  fuperior  breeder  believes  he  purfued 
the  pra&ice,  until  all  his  pigs  became 
"ricketty;"  another  until  they  were  all 
"  fools  1"  and -even  Mr.  Bakewell  had  a  want 
of  fuccefs  at  the  outfet  of  improvement.  He 
perfevered,  however.  He  continued  to  fend 
his  fows,  year  after  year,  to  the  fame  celebrated 
boar  (belonging  to  a  gentleman  in  his  neigh- 
-  bourhood),  which  boar  is  the  father  of  the 
entire&mify  :  his  daughters,  and  his  daugh- 
ters* daughters,  having  been  regularly  fent 
to  him !  The  confequence  is,  the  breed,  fo 
far  from  being  worn  out  or  weakened,  has 
been  highly  improved,  by  this  inceftuous 
intefcourfe. 

The  letting  of  male  swine  has  not, 
I  believe,  yet  been  introduced  into  praftice. 
But  the  price  of  the  leap  is  properly  raifed 
with  the  quality  of  f  he  boar ;  as  from  one 
{o  five  (hillings  a  fovv, 

In  the   MANAGEMENT    of  STORE    SWINE, 

I  met  with  only  one  idea  that  requires  regif- 
tering :  namely,  fhaf  of  oats,  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  profeflional  men,  preferable  to 
barley,  as  a  food,  not  of  young  pigs  only,  but 
of  breeding  fpws. 

G  g  3  Another 
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Another  opinion,  however,  may  be  men- 
tioned :  namely,  that  young  pigs  require 
warm  meat  to  make  (hem  grow*  Corn  and 
cold  water  will  make  them  fleek  and  healthy  ; 
but  warm  beverage  is  considered  as  requifite 
to  a  quick  growth.  This,  howeyer,  is  re- 
giftered  as  matter  of  opinion. 

The  food  of  fatting  swine  is  chiefly, 
larley  meal.  Sometimes  potatoes  are  mixed 
with  it.  Few  beans  or  peas  are  now  ufed  in 
fatting  fwine. 

In  the  MANAGEMENT  of  FATTING  SWINE, 

I  met  in  this  diftrift  with  a  minutia  of  prac- 
tice, which  well,  deferves  a  place  in  this  re-, 
gifter :  namely,  that  of  keeping  tyro  or  three 
little  ftore  pigs,  in  the  fatting  fty;  for  a 
purpofe  which  theory  would  not  readily 
fuggeft. 

While  the  fatting  hogs  are  taking  their 
repaft,  the  little  ones  wait  behind  them ; 
and  as  foon  as  their  betters  are  ferved, 
lick  out  the  troughs  ! 

Befide,  the  advantage  of  having,  by  this 
expedient,  no  wafte  nor  foul  troughs,  there  is 
another.  The  large  pigs  rife  alertly  to  their 
food,  left  the  fmall  ones  fhould  foreftall 
them ;  and  fill  themfelves  the  fuller,  know- 

ing  that  they  have  it  not  again  to  go  to  ! 

The 
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The  difad vantage  of  this  pra&ice  is,  I  un- 
derftand,  the  large  ones  are  apt  to  lord  it, 
too  much,  over  the  little  ones ;  efpecially 
in  a  confined  fty.  If,  however,  they  had  a 
feparate  apartment  affigned  them,  with  aa 
entrance  too  fmall  for  the  fatting  fwine  to 
follow  them3  .this  difadvantage  would  be  in 
a  great  meafure  remedied. * 

In  this  diftridt*,  I  faw  a  fatting  sty, 
in  a  moft  admirable  fituation  :  by  the  brink 
of  a  ftream  ;  which  runs,  on  the  dog  kennel 
plan,  through  the  yard  of  the  fty. 

The  fty  is  a  feparate  building,  fubftantial 
and  commodious ;  *ti£  entire  fite  {helving, 
from  the  gangway  Jbchind  the  troughs,  down 
to  the  brook  ;  in  which  the  hogs,  in  warm 
weather,  delight  to  bathe  themfelves  :  clean-  - 
linefs  is  a  neceflary  confequenpe,  A  disad- 
vantage is  that  of Totne  $m  of  .the  fuliiage 
feeing  carried  away  by  the  ftream  f  , 

G  g  4  GENERAL 

*  At  Fisherwick,  the  feat   of  the  Earl   of 

Donegal. 

f  In  a  fituajion,  however,  like  this,  where  the 
ftream  emptie3  i&o  fijb  p<*U>  no  eventual  lofs  may 
enfue. 
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LIVESTOCK. 


VIEWING  THE  LIVESTOCK  of  the 

kingdom  at  large,  every  fpecies,  and  almoft 
every  breed,  is  capable  of  very  great  improve-, 
ment. 

Except  what  has  been  done  in  this  diftrift^ 
with  refpeft  to  cart  horfes,  longhorned  cattle, 
and  longwooled  fheep ;  in  Yorkfhire,  with 
refped  to  cattle  and  fheep ;  and  in  Lincoln- 

fhire, 
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fhire,  with  refpeft  to  (heep  and  horfes  ;  the 
ftock  of  the  ifland  may  be  faid  to  lie  in  a  ftate 
of  negledt,  apd  to  call  loudly  for  improve- 
ment. 

Therefore,  to  attempt,  while  in  the  grand 
fcene  of  improvement,  and  while  the  fubjeft 
is  frefh  in  the  memory,  to  afcertain  the  moft 
fuijable  means,  and  to  enumerate  the  more 
evident  effects,  cannot  be  foreign  to  thp 
prefent  undertaking. 

In  a  state  of  cultivation,  the  produce 
of  a  given  country  is  applied,  $s  much  as  may 
be,  to  the  ufes  or  abufes  of  the  human  fpecies 
pojfeffing  that  cquntry.  The  three  kingdoms 
of  nature,  fo  far  as  they  are  controulable  by 
human  art,  are  rendered  fubfervient  to  the 
fpecies.  The  native  animals  and  vegetables, 
not  conducive  to  human  purpofes,  are  extir- 
pated (or  ought  to  be),  as  far  as  in  their  na- 
ture and  human  induftry  they  are  capable  of 
being  extirpated,  and  fueh,  whether  native 
or  exotic,  as  are  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
pofes of  mankind,  are  propagated. 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  produ&ions,  there 
are  general  rules  obfervable  :  they  ought  to 
be  adapted  to  the  climature  and  soil,  to 
(he    state  of  society,  and  to  the  efta- 

blifhed 
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blilhed  customs  and  manners  of  thegivea 

country. 

In  this  ifland,  it  is  cuftomary  to  eat  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  to  go  clothed, 
to  ride  on  horfeback  and  in  carriages,  and  to 
carry  on  hufbandry,  manufa&ures,  trade,  and 

conunerce. 

The  fpecies  of  animals  propagated,  at 
prefent,  in  this  country,  for  the  purpofe  of 
furnifhing  the  requifite  animal  produ&ions, ' 
are  principally  four  : 

Horfcs, 

Cattle, 

Sheep, 

Swine. 
The  purpofes  for  which  thefe  four  fpecies 
of  domeftic  animals  are  feverally  propagated, 
'  in  this  country,  are  thefe  : 

Horses  for' the  faddle,  for  carriages,  and 
for  other  purpofes  of  draft,  in  manufaftures 
and  trade  ;  and,  at  prefent,  in  the  works  of 

hufbandry. 

Cattle  for  draft;  and  for  animal  food,  as 
beef,  and  dairy  produce. 

Sheep  for  a  material  of  clothing  and  nu- 
nnfa&urc ;  and  for  animal  food  ;  as  well  as 
for  meliorating  the  foil,  in  »  manner  which, 

ferha£s7 
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perhaps*  no  Qther  domeftic  animal,  of  thi$ 
country,  is  capable  of  effecting  *. 

Swine  (with  rabbits,  pqultry,  &c),  for  the 
purpofe  of  food  only, 

The  species  of  liveftock,  and  the  pur-? 
poses  for  Which  they  are  propagated^  being 
afcertained,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine, 
next,  the  means  of  improvement. 

One  GENERAL    PRINCIPLE   of  IMPROVE* 

ment,  comcfion  to  the  four  fpecies,  is  evi- 
dent. 

The  ifland  being  limited  in  extent,  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  produce,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  cultivation,  is  given ;  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  profitable  animals  the  fuperfluous 
part  of  this  produce,  after  the  appetites  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  are  fufficed  with  vegetable 
food*  can  be  made  to  fupport,  and  fit  for  their 

feveral 

%  It  is  unneceflaxy  to  fay  that  manure,  though 
colle&ed  in  different  ways,  is  a  produce  common  to  the 
four  fpecies  \  its  quality,  perhaps,  depending  more  on  the 
food  confumed,  than  on  the /pedes  of  animal  through 
which  it  paffes  :  neverthelefs,  it  is  probable,  fomething 
depends  on  the  animal.  The  effects  of  the  vifcera  of 
different  animals,  on  the  vegetable  fubftances  which  pafs 
through  them,  is  a  fubjeft  on  which  the  chemical  art 
might  be  well  employed ;  but  which,  probably,  will 
never  be   profitably  in vefli gated,  without  the  aid  of  a 

PUBLIC    INSTITUTION, 
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feveral  purpofes,  the  more  plentiful  thefe  ani^ 
mals  will  become  :  confequently,  the  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  may  be  fupplied,  at 
home ;  or  the  better  opportunity  will  be  af- 
forded of  furnifhing  our  neighbours,  either 
with  animal  or  vegetable  produ&ions,  as 
their  wants  may  require. 

To  come  at  the  minutije  of  improve- 
ment, it  will  be  proper  to  examine  each 
fpecies  feparately. 

The  horse  being  refufed  as  an  article  of 
human  food  (of  European  cuftoms  the  fecond 
in  abfurdity),  his  perfe&ion  confifts,  folely* 
\n  ftrength  and  aSiivity;  with  fuch  a  conftitu- 
tion  as  will  enable  him,  agreeably  to  the  ge- 
neral principle,  to  fupport  his  ftrength  and 
a&ivity,  with  the  fmalleft  expenditure,  pof- 
fible,  of  vegetable  food. 

Fafhion,- indeed,  requires  beauty  of  form ; 
and  even  the  utility  of  form  varies  with  the  par- 
ticular purppfe  for  which  he  is  intended.  For 
though  a  hunter  and  a  dray  horfe  both  of  therp. 
require  ftrength  and  activity;  yet  they  require 
them  in  different  proportions,  and,  perhaps, 
in  different  parts. 

Hence,  in  this  fpecies  of  animal,  the  utility 
of  form  depends,  minutially,  on  the  interim 

tion  ; 
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tion :  ftrength  and  a&ivity,  with  a  good  con- 
ftitution,  being  the  effential  properties* 

Swine  being  ufeful  merely  as  an  article  of 
food,  their  perfection  confifts  in  the  fmallnefs 
of  offal ;  in  the  goodnefs  of  fleih ;  in  the  qua- 
lity of  fatting,  early  and  quickly ;  on  their 
affedting  herbage,  efpecially  fuch  fpedes  as 
other  domeftic  animals  refufe  *;  and  in  having 
fuch  a  conftitution  as  enables  them  to  con- 
vert the  vegetable  produce,  they  confume,  to 
the  bell  advantage. 

Sheep.  The  grand  purpofe  of  fheep, 
viewed  in  this  general  light,  is  evidently  that 
of  producing  a  material  of  clothing,  and  an 
article  of  commerce,  which  no  other  fpecies 
of  animal  can  fupply. 

It  has  been  (hewn  above,  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  fociety  and  commerce  in  Britain, 
wools  of  various  degrees  of  length  and  fine- 
nefs  are  requilite ;  and  that  they  require  Va- 
rious  foils  and  fituations,  and  various  breeds 
of  fheep,  to  produce  th£m. 

Thus, 

*  I  fpeafe  of  fwine,  a*  a  fpecies  of  fi veftock  in  buf- 
iandry,  merely ;  and  leave  it  to  thofe,  whom  it  may 
concern,  to  make  a  proper  choice  of  them,  for  the  ptfr- 
pofes  of  manufactures  in  which  green  herbage  make* 
no  part  of  their  fuftertance. 


/ 
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Thus,  long  wool,  fit  for  the  Norwich  ma- 
nufadtures,  could  not,  I  believe,  b>e  grown  on 
the  Ryelands  of  Herefordihire ;  nor  fine 
wool,  fit  for  the  Wiltlhire  cloths,  on  the 
marihes  of  Lincolnihire.  It  is  ftill  .more  evi- 
dent, that  wool  a  foot  long,  could  not 
.be  grown  on  the  Ry eland  breed  qf  fheep> 
though  they  were  paftured  on  the  marihes 
of  Lincolnihire ;  nor  wool  an  inch  long,  on 
the  Lincolnihire  breed,  though  they  were! 
kept  on  the  Ry  eland  hills  *. 

The  faft  appears  to  be,  fomething  depends 
on  dimature  and  foil,  much  on  breed;  for  al* 
though  the  various  breeds  of  fheep,  now  in 
propagation,  may  be,  in  nature,  the  fame  Jpecies; 
being  what  naturalifis  term  varieties  +,— pro* 

duced 

*  I  wifti  to  have  it  understood,  that,  by  the  R  y  b  l  a  n  d 
hills  (which  are  by  no  means  well  determined)  I  mean 
ft  light,  dry,  <warm,  upland  foil  and  fituation. 

f  I  confefs,  however,  that  I  am  here  (peaking  the 
language  of  naturalists,  rather  than  the  di&ates  of 
my  own  experience  :  indeed,  whether,  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  varieties  are  altogether  accidental  or  arti- 
ficial, or  whether  there  are  not,  or  have  been  originally, 
natural  fubdwifions  of  species,  would,  with  reipeS  to 
domesticated  animals,  be  now  difficult  to  deter- 
mine,  and  is  not  efiential  to  the  prefent  difcuffion. 
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duced  by  climature,  foil,  accident,  and  art, 
under  the  guidance  of  reafon  or  fafhien, 
during  a  fucceffion  of  centuries;  and  although 
the  three  firft  might,  in  a  length  of  time, 
make  a  material  alteration  in  the  various  forts >; 
yet  they  never  could,  by  the  general  law  of 
accident,  be  able  to  complete  the  reverfion  of  the 
two  forts  abovementioned.  Even  with  the 
affiftance  of  art  it  might  take  fome  centuries 
to  accomplifti  it* 

Hence,  to  attempt  any  material  change,  in 
the  prefent  breeds  of  fheep,  would  be  impru- 
dence in  the  extreme. 

We  have,  at  prefent,  through  time  and  the 
induftry  of  our  anceftors,  various  breeds; 
fome  of  them  adapted,  though  not  perfedly , 
yet  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  to  the  foils 
they  are  upo%  and  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  wanted :  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is,  to  feleft  fuch  of  them  as  are  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  purpofes  required, 
and  to  the  feveral  foils  and  climatures  of  thi9 
ifland ;  and,  having  done  this,  to  endeavour 

tO.  COMPLETE  THE    IMPROVEMENT   of   thefe 

feleft  breeds  :  the  general  diftinguiftiments 
of  which  have  been  already  given. 

In 
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In  practice,  the  leading  principle,  oh 

which  every  individual  ought  to  condudt  his 

improvement  of  this  fpecies  of  liveftock  is, 

evidently,  that  of  adapting  his  breed  to  his 

'   climature,  foil,  and  fyfitm  of  management. 

His  firft  bufinefs  is  to  gain  a  gefteral  know- 
ledge of  the  feveral  fuperior  breeds  of  the 
ifland ;  and  the  next  to  examine  whether,  or 
not,  the  eftablifhed  ftock  of  the  country,  he 
is  fixed  in,  is  bed  adapted  to  his  purpofe  :  If 
not,  and  a  decided  preference  appear  in  fa- 
vour of  fome  other  breed,  he  has  no  more  to 
do  than  to  introduce  it* 

But  if,  on  mature  examination,  he  find,  as 
he  moft  probably  will,  that  the  eftablifhed 
breed  of  the  country  is,  in  its  general  nature^ 
moft  fuitable  to  his  end,  his  next  bufinefs  is 
to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fuperior 
flocks  it  contains,  and  from  thefe  to  feleft 
the  fuperior  individuals :  fo  far,  I  mean,  as 
he  can  feled  them  fairly  and  prudently. 

The  firft  ftep  is  to  fele&  females  ;  and^ 
in  doing  this,  to  be  more  anxious  about  the 
quality,  than  the  number* 

The  feleftion  of  female's  being  effe&ed,- 
their  imperfections  are  to  be  afcertained  : 

and 
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and  this  effe&ed,  the  next  ftep  is  to  procure, 
if  poffible,  wherever  he  may  be  found,  the 
'  Male  beft  qualified  to  correct  thefe  imper* 
fe&ions ;  and,  in  the  choice  of  him,  to  pay 
more  regard  to  his  parentage,  and  the  ftock  he 
has  got,  than  to  any  other  qualification* 

The  foundation  being  thus  laid,  thrf  means 
of  carrying  up  the  fuperftru&ure  arc  evidently 
thofe  of  breeding  inandin,  and  fele&ing, 
With  judgement,  the  filperior  individuals  pro- 
duced; having  ever  in  view  the  idea* of  per* 
fcftioA; 

The  PEfcFEdTiotfdf  flieep,  therefore,  be- 
comes a  fit  fubjett  of  difcuffion.  It  varies,  of 
coiirfe,  With  the  breed  to  be  improved. 

With  refpeft  to  wool,  it  confifts  in  its  being 
adapted,  not  to  the  given  soil,  and  fyftem  of 
MANAGEMENT,  Only;  but,  pethaps>  to  the 
given  climature  :  otherwife,  if  we  may  , 
.  reafon  from  analogy,  the  improver  appears  00 
be  fetting  himfelf  againft  nature ;  a  |x>Werful 
opponent* 

Thfe  coats  of  furred  animate,  in  general,  ard 
fuller  in  winter  than  in  fummer;  and  the 
coat  of  a  horfe,  kept  abroad  during  winter, 
is  thicker j  and  appear^  longer ',  than  that  of  the 
fame  horfe  would  be,  if  kept  in  a  warm  ftable, 
Vol.  L  H  h  during 
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during  the  lame  feafcn.  •  But  whether  the 
coats  of  fheep  are  influenced  by  the  feme  latf 
of  nature,  as  thofe  of  other  furred  animate, 
may  not  yet  be  determined ;  but  probably 
remains  an  important  fubjed  of  inveftigation. 

With  refped  to  carcafe,  the  perfedion  of 
fheep  has  been  already  intimated.  It  varies 
with  the  intentiow  ;  a*  whether  it  be  food 
merely,  on  a  genial  foil,  or  melioration  of  the 
foil,  as  well  as  food ;  or  food  folely,  in  an 
inclement  fituation.  But,  for  thefe  different 
pufpofes,  fome  difference  in  ftature  and  dif- 
pofition  is  the  only  requifite  difference  of 
carcafe. 

In  every  fituation,  ilightnefs  of  offal,  afirrn* 
Vefi  9f  fiefo%  a  Jirengtb  of  conftitution,  and  z-ufe* 
fulnefs  of  form,  are  requifite- 
.  The  laft,.  the  utility  of  form,  is  the 
Oftfjf  one  which  requires  to  be  noticed  in  thi* 
glace. 

b  The  prevailing  imperfedion  of  the  form  <i£ 
fheep,  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  is  a  deficiency 
of  the.  fore  quarters:  a  part  which,  in  the. 
modern  breed  of  this  diftrid,  is,  in  the  light 
of  pofitive  utility  of  form,"  evidently  over* 
oaded :  but,  confidering  this  breed  as  ca- 
pable of  conceding  the  other  breeds  of  long- 
wooled  fheep  in  that  part,  its  individuals,  n^ay 
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be  faid  to  be  at  prefent  of  a  mod  ufeful  mold. 
Whenever  they  have  accomplifhed  the  re* 
quifite  reform,  it  will,  I  am  clearly  of  opi^ 
ftibn,  be  right  to  lower  the  fize  of  their  fore 
Quarters. 

m 

The  moft  ufeful  foritt  of  a  'fheep,  for  the 
shambles,  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  the 
ends  equal,  with  a  middle  fo  proportioned  to 
them,  that,  when  the  fheep  is  in  full  flefh,  the 
entire  carcafe  may  take,  as  nearly  as  the  na» 
ture  of  a  quadruped  will  allow,  the  cylinder 
form :  with  a  property  of  laying  on  its  fat  as 
evenly  over  its  back  and  fides  as  the  nature  ot 
its  frame  will  admit;  taking,  when  in  a  ftate 
of  fatnefs,  the  oval  form :  with  a  low  fhort 
forend,  growing  out  of  the  Center  of  the  car- 
cafe;  the  neck  and  head,  with  the  nofe 
(hooting  forward,  forming  a  cone  ;  a  form, 
which,  in  my  mind,  is  not  only  the  moflf 
u/ifuly  but  the  moft  beautiful,  a  fheep  can 
take. 

The  moft  likely  means  of  promulgating 
a  fuperior  breed  of  fheep,  and  of  promoting 
their  adoption,  appears  to  me,  evidently,  to 
be  that  of  dispersing  the  wedders:  fend- 
ing them,  while  young,  into  the  diftri<5ts  for 

which  the  breed  is  calculated  :  fhewing  them 

H  h  2  publicly, 
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publicly,  there,  in  open  market:  putting 
them  to  grazing,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  of  ihowing ;  and,  when  moderately 
fat,  (bowing  them,  again,  in  the  fame  market ; 
having  them  flaughtered,  in  the  place ;  and 
(howing  their  carcafes,  on  the  fliambles,  the 
next  market  day  :  not  fo  fat  as  to  turn  men's 
ftomachs,  but  fat  enough  to  ftimulate  their 
appetites,  and  (hew  them  how  foon  the  fle(h 
is  brought  to  fo  defirable  a  ftate  :  fending 
joints  to  the  leading  j?ien  of  the  diftrift ;  to 
let  them  judge  of  it  when  drefied  :  doing  all 
this,  not  as  with  an  intent  of  convincing  men 
by  force;  but,  merely,  by  way  of  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  convincing  them* 
feives. 

If  jzl  breed  of  (heep  will  not  bear  this  teft ; 
coolly  and  firmly  tried,  and  repeated ;  they 
are  not,  probably,  fit  to  be  propagated. 

Cattle.  On  all  (oils,  and  in  every  fitua- 
tion,  mountains  and  fens  excepted ;  cattle  ar£ 
requisite  in  their  three  cag^cjties  °f 

Dairy  ftpek, 

Beafij  of  draft,  az» 

Grazing  (lock. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper,  before  I  pro* 
ceed  farther,  to  -produce  fome  -evidence  that 

they 
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they  are,  in  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  agriculture  and 
population,  and  under  the  prefent  cuftoms  of 
this  country,  requijite,  as  beasts  of  draft 

IN  HUSBANDRY, 

That  they  are  not,  under  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  necejfary,  in  this  capacity,  at  lead  not 
in  any  great  degree,  is  pretty  evident  in  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  number  worked  at  prefent, 
compared  with  the  number  of  horfes  now  in, 
ufe  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
England,  not  more  than  one  fixth  of  the 
work  of  hufbandry  is,  at  prefent,  done  by 
cattle  *. 

But  great  and  interefting  as  the  fubjeft  of 
beafts  of  draft  in  hufbandry  undoubtedly  is, 
it  would  be  improper  to  enter  largely  into  it, 
in  this  place.  I  have  already  touched  upon 
it,  repeatedly;  and  may, hereafter,  have  occa- 
fion  to  enter  fully  into  its  difcuflion  :  there- 
fore, all  I  (hall  offer,  at  prefent,  will  be  a  ftate- 
nusnt  of  the  comparative  effects  of  horfes 
and  cattle,  as  beafts  of  draft  in  hufbandry. 

H  h  3  This 

*  This  eftimate  inuft  be  received  as,  in  great  mea- 
fure,  conjectural.  It  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  date 
Efficient  for  an  accurate  eftunatc,    , 
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This  kingdom  contains  (near  enough,  at 
leaft,  for  our  prefent  purpofe)  thirty  thoufand 
fquare  miles  of  cultivated  surface* 

Suppofing  the  works  pf  hufbandry  to  be 
carried  on  fblely  by  horses  ;  and  fuppofing 
twenty  horfes  tcfbe  employed  on  each  fquare 

mile  (or  about  three  to  a  hundred  acres),  the- 
number  of  horfes,  employed  in  hufbandry, 
would  be  fix  hundred  thoufand :  from  which 
deduft  one  fixth  for  the  proportion  of  cattle 
worked  at  prefent,  there  are,  on  this  ftate- 
ment,  five  hundred  thoufand  horfes  now  ejn^ 
ployed  in  agriculture. 

Admitting  that  each  horfe  works  ten  years, 
the  number  of  farm  horfes  which  die  an* 
nually,  in  this  kingdom  alone,  is  fifty  thou- 
fand :  each  of  which  requires  four  years 
keep  before  he  be  fit  for  full  work  * :  for 
which  confumption  of  vegetable  produce  he 
returns  not  to  the  community  a  fingle  article 

of 

*  It  is  true,  that  horfes  are  broke  in  at  three,  fomc  at 
two  years  old ;  but  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  indulged^ 
itt  keep  and  work,  until  they  be  fix:  fo  that  thecoft  of 
rearing,  and  fitting  for  full  work,  may  be  fefcly  laid  at 
four,  year*  ordinary  keep. 
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of  food,  clothing,  or  commerce  *.  Hence 
•it  is  evident,  that,  by  the  pra&ice  of  wdrking 
.horfes  in  huibandry,  the  community  is  lofing, 
^annually,  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand years,  keep  of.  a  growing  horfe ;  whiqh, 
•at  the  low  eftimate  of  five  pounds  a  year, 
amount  to  a  million  of  money  annually. 

On  the  contrary,  fuppofing  the  bufinefs 

'<of  hu(bandry  to  be  done  folely  by  cattle  ; 

and  admitting  that  oxen  may  be  fatted  with 

the  fame  expenditure  of  vegetable  produce, 

»  • 

as  that  which  old  horfes  require  to  fit  them   . 

/or  full  work ;  and  that,  inftead  of  fifty 
thoufand  horfes  dying,  fifty  thoufand  oxen, 
pf  no  more  than  fiftytwo  ftone  each,  were 
ilaughtered,  annually;  it  is  evident,  that  a 
quantity  of  beef,  nearly  equal  to  that  which 
the  metropolis  now  confumes,  would  be,  an- 
nually,  thrown  into  the  markdt ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  hundred  thoufand  additional  inha- 

"bitants  might  be  fupplied  with  one  pound  of 
animal  food  a  day  each  ;  and  this  without 
•confuming  one  additional  blade  of  grafs. 

H  h  4  I  am 


•  Even  his  fkinj  fbr  economical  purpofes,  U  .hareljr 
'Wpr^h  the  trouble  of  taking  off.  1 
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I  am  far  from  expe&ing  that  cattle  will, 
hi  a  fhort  fpace  of  rime,  become  the  univer<. 
fal  beafts  of  draft  in  hulbandry  ;  nor  will  I 
contend,  that  under  the  prefent  circumftances 
of  the  ifland,  they  ought,  in  ftridt  propriety, 
to  become  fuch  :  there  *wy  be  fame  few  filia- 
tions in  which  horfes  ought,  in  propriety,  to 
be  ufed.    But  I  know  that  cattle,  under  pro- 
per management,  and  kept  to  a  proper  age, 
are  equal  to  every  work  of  husbandry,  in 
moft,  if  not  all,  filiations.    And  I  am  certain 
that  a  much  greater  proportion,  than  there 
is  at  prefent,  might  |je  worked  with  con* 
fiderablc  advantage,  not  to  the  community 
only,  but  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
lands. 

If  only  one  of  the  4ifty  thoufimd  carcafes, 
jiow  loft  annually  to  the  community,  could 
be  reclaimed,  the  faving  would  be  an 
objeft. 

ImpreiTed  with  thefe  ideasj  I  return  to  the 
general  fubjeft, 

On  all  foils,  and  in  every  fituation4  m\>%. 
is  a  nccf  flary  of  life 

,   On  all  foils,  and  in  every  fituation,  beef 

is  an  article  of  human  food, 

On 


< 
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'.  .  On  all  foils,  and  in  every  fituation,  fens 
land  mountains  excepted,  beasts  of  drapt 
are  neceflary. 

"  In  every  culturable  fituation,  the  three  are 
requifite :  and  they  are  the  principal  requj- 

fites  of  cattle,  in  every  fituation, *. 

■ 

Hence,  the  requifite  qualifications  of 
cattle  are  the  fame,  in  every  culturable 
fituation* 

Thefe  qualifications,  form  an  interefting 
fiibjedt  of  enquiry. 

Draft  requires  a  cleannefs  of  limb;  a 
depth  of  carcafe ;  a  thriving  conftitution ; 
and  a  head  unencumbered  with  horns  +. 

Milk 

•  Manure,  lbathbr,  and  tailow,  are  the 
Infeparable  productions  of  cattle.  The  quality  of  the 
firft  may  depend,  as  has  been  intimated,  on  the  quality 
of  the  food  confumed.  But  the  quality  of  the  fecond, 
a  neceflary  of  life,  and  the  quantity  of  the  laft,  one  of 
its  greateft  conveniencies,  depend  altogether  on  breed ; 
and,  certainly,  ought  not  to  be  loft  fight  of,  in  the  im- 
proving of  cattle, 

f  In  the  ruder  ftages  of  fociety,  horm  ranked 
.among  its  firft  conveniencies  :  at  prefent,  it  is  little  in 
ufe :  even  the  poftman  has,  at  length,  found  a  fubfttute   , 
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Mi  l  k  the  fame :  carcafe  is  requifite ;  and 
horns  not  only  ufelefs,  but  dangerous  •* 

Beef  the  fame;  except  a  depth  of  carcafe; 

*nd  whether,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  focietyii* 

this  country,  a  lightnefs  of  fore  quarters  is* 

or  is  not,  eligible,  appears  to  be  4  matter  of 

»  doubt  •{% 

Upon 

*  The  htrni  of  cattle  aw  dangerous,  net  to  hories 

wand  the  other  fpecies  of  liveftock  only,  but  to  each 

•  other ;  more  especially  to  cows  in  calf:1  many  abortions, 

J  apprehend,  are  caofed  by  them.  « 

i  f  The  idea  held  out,  by  modern  improvers,  with 
rcfpedl  to  cattl*,  is,  that  a  grazier  ought  to  endear 
▼our,  as  much  as  maybe,  to  manufacture  his  mate* 
rials— whether  grafs,  turneps,  or  other  material  of  fat-, 
ting,— into  ••  prime  joints  :"  as  rumps  t  ribs,  and  fur  loins, 
worth  fourpence  to  fixpence  a  pound ;  rather  than  into 
Jb^Uer  blades  and  neck  pieces,  worth  not  more4  perhaps, 
than  twopence  or  threepence. 

.  Yet  with  refpeft  to  shbef,  a  difierent  language  h 
held  forth :  in  thefe,  legs — the  prime  joints  of  a  fhe^p— - 
give  place  to  Jhoulders  and  breafls,  which  are  ftyled 
.*'  the  poor  man's  mutton." 

The  fa&  appears  to  be,  that  thefe  arguments  have 
teen  contrived,  and  ingenioully  enough,  to  recommend 
the  modern  breeds*  of  cattle  and  itieep  of  Letcefter(hire| 
and  are  not  raifed  on  any  general  principle  of  utility, 
either  to  the  grazier  or  the  community;  as  they 
evidently  militate  againft  each  other. 

While  there  remains  a  fcarcity  of  "  prime  joints/* 
'  imd  a  fufficient  plenty  of  M  poor  man's  meat"  in  the 

market^ 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  think,  we  may  fafely 
conclude,  that  all.  cattle  ought  to  have 
the  same  points  ;  the  only  poffible  diffe* 

<  rence; 

market,  it  may  be  political  in  the  grazier  (merely  as 
fuch)  whether  of  cattle  orftieep,  to  endeavour,  to  threw 
in  prime  joints,  and,  by  that  means,  to  work  up  his 
materials  to  the  beft  advantage. 

But  fuppbfing  cattle  and  fheepj  in  general,-  to-  be 
got  into  fuch  a  form,  and  into  fuch  a  .Hate  of 
flefh,  as  ^would  greatly  encreafe  the  number  or 
quantity  of  prime  joints;  and,  in  proportion,  di- 
minifh^the  quantity  of  poor  man's  meat,  its  appear! 
tome,  that  neither  the  grazier,,  nor  the  community 
at  large,  would  profit  by  fuch  an  improvement.  For 
die  price  ef  a  commodity,  at  market,  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  the  price  of  palatable  joints 
would  be  lowered,  as  the  quantity  were  augmented : 
and  as  the  quantity  of  inferior  meat  were  leflened,  its 
proportionate  price  tyould  of  courfe  be  encreafed,  fb  ' 
that  the  moil  probable  effect,  of  the  alteration  would  be, 
the  opulent  would  be  relieved,  and  the  poor  diurefled. 

The  proportion  of  bpne%  and  other  offal,  cannot  be 
too  much  lowered;  provided  the  ftrength  and  confu- 
tation of  the  animal  be  not  injured.  But  until  an  equa- 
lization of  property,  take  place,  it  might  be  wrong  to 

attempt  (were  it  poffible)  an  equality  in  the  price  of 
meat. 

This  far,  at  leaft,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  in 
the  general  Jight  we  are  now  viewing  cattle  and  ftieep, 
preferving  fo  much  of  the  fore  quarters  of  cattle,  or 
encreafing  them  fo  fcr,  wjjere  they  are  at  prefent  de- 
ficient, as  to  give  them  the  re^uifite.  ftrength  in 
draft,  would  be  no  detriment,  either  to  the  landed  in* 
t erell,  or  to  the  community :  and  farther  I  contend 
not,  here; 
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tcdcc,  requifite,  being  that  of  size  :  and 
this,  foil  and  climature  would  give,  in  a  great 
degree.    . 

In  a  lightfoiled  upland  fituation,  the  same 
breed  of  cattle,  which,  on  a  deep  ftrong 
foil,  and  genial  climature,  were  liifty  and 
powerful  in  frame,  would  become  compa- 
ratively light  and  a&ive.  But  whether  we 
confider  cattle  as  beafts  of  draft,  or  as  graz- 
ing or  dairy  flock,  this  change  would  be 
xnoft  defirable. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  reqommend,  to 
breeders  in  general,  the  adoption  of  one 
univerfal  breed  of  cattle ;  but  to  (how  that 
no  inconveniency,  whatever,  would  arife  tq 
the  community,  were  the  various  breeds  of 
this  kingdom,  at  leaft,  reduced  to  one.  Nor, 
after  the  change  were  effe&ecj,  would  there, 
I  apprehend,  any  inconveniency  accrue  to 
individuals* 

At  prefent,  however,  we  have  feveral  va*» 

luable  breeds  of  cattle,  in  the  iflandt  and, 

in  the  diftri&s  in  which  thefe  fuperior  breeds 

are  eftablilhed,  it   would,  I  am  clearly  of 

opinion,  be  more  eligible  to  improve  the 

cftablilhed  breeds^  than  to  introduce  new 

ones, 

Soever* 
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Nevefthelefs,  there  are  other  diftrids  of 
the  ifland,  whofe  prefent  breeds  of  cattle 
are  incapable,  of  being  rendered,  in  any 
moderate  length  of  time,  fit  for  the  three 
grand  purpofes  of  cattle* 

In  thefe  diftrids,  therefore,  a  frefti  breed 
is  requifite;  and  it  certainly  behoves  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  them  to  introduce 
the  nioft  perfed  breed  the  ifland  at  pre- 
fent affords,  or  to  raife  a  fresh  variety, 
and  reach  ftill  nearer  perfedion. 

To  afcertain  the  perfection  of  cattle, 
in  their  joint  and  feveral  capacities  of 
beads  of  draft,  dairy,  and  grazing  ftock,  is 
a  matter  of  the  firft .  importance  in  rural 
affairs.  But  the  fubjed  having  never,  per- 
haps, been  agitated,  no  man  may,  at  prefent, 
be  equal  to  it :  it  is,  however,  a  fubjed  to 
which  I  have  paid  more  than  common  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  will  here  fet  down  what  I  con- 
ceive, at  prefent,  to  be  the  moft  defirable 
qualities  of  cattle,  viewed  generally,  in  their 
three  capacities.  The  fketch  may,  at 
leaft,  throw  fome  light  upon  the  fubjed; 
and  may  be  ferviceable  to  thofe,  who  fhall 
have  occafion  to  think  upon  it,  in  pradice. 

The 
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The.  head  fmall  and  clean,  to  leffen  the 
quantity  of  offal,  and  to  give  a  livelinefs  of 
difpofition ;  and  hornlefs,  for  conveniency  in 
draft,  and  lor  general  fafct y ;  with  the  nof- 
trils  wide,  for  eafe  in  work ;  and  the  eye 
bright  and  placid,  to  give  the  requifite 
quicknefs,  and  docility,  in  .the  fame  in* 
tention. 

•  * 

The  neck  thin  and  clean,  to  give  light- 
iiefs  to  the  forend,  as  well  as  to  leffen  the 
collar,  and  make  it  fit  clofe  and  eafy  to  the 
animal  in  work  *. 

The  carcafe  large :  the  cheft  deep,  and 
the  bofom  broad,  with  the  ribs  (landing  out 
full  from  the  fpine;  to  giveftrength  of  frame 
and  conftitution,  and  to  admit  of  the  in-* 
teftines  being  lodged  within  the  ribs ;  there* 
by  giving  freedom  to  adtivity,  and  beauty  to 

the  general  form* 

The 

•  The  "  shift"  is  a  point  the  grazier  will  not 
ireadily  give  up.  I  wifh  that  the  fhoulder,  as  every - 
other  part,  fliould  be  mellow,  in  moderate  condition, 
and  well  covered  in  a  ftate  of  farnefs.  But  th«  large 
bundles  of  fat,  which  fome  individuals,  of  fome 
breeds,,  form  between  the  fhoulder  and  the  neck,  are* 
when  cattfe-are'full  of  flefh,  as  working  cattle  ought  *» 
be> ,  inconvenient  in  draft. 


The  ftioulders  light  of  bone,  and  rounded 
off  at,  the  lower  point,  that  the  collar  may 
lieeafy;  but  broad*  to  give  ftrength ;  and 
Well  covered  with  flefh,for  the  ^greater  eafe  of 
draft ;  as  well  as  to  furnifh  a  defired  point 
of  fatting  cattle* 

The.  back,  throughout,  wide  and  level, 
as.  a  receptacle  of  beef;  the  jpine  heing 
ftraight  from  the  withers  to  f  he  tail,  to  pleafij 

the^ye,  and  perhaps  tp  give  a  due  proportion 
and  arrangement  of  parts. 

The  quarters  longi  lying'  up  high,  and 
Handing  wide  at  the  ftache;  to  give  fisse? 
to  the  prime  jdints/- and  fymm<etiy  to  the 
form.  : 

The  thighs  thin,  and  (landing  narrow  at? 
the  rouhdbone,  to  give  fafety  to  the  dam/ 
and  aftivity  to  her  produce ;  and,  perhaps 
for  various  other  re^fons* 

The  udder  large  when  full,  but  loofe  and 
thin  when  empty  >  that  it  may  .contain  the 
greater  quantity  of  milk  \  with  large  "  dug 
veins"  to  fill  it;  and  with  long  elaflic  teats, 
for  the  greater  eafe  in  drawing  it  off. 

The  legs  (below  the  knee  and  hock), 
ftraight,  and  of  a  middle  length: .  th^eijr  b$nc^ 


in 
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in  general,  light  and  clean  from  fleftiinefs, 
to  lefien  the  quantity  of  offal ;  but  with  the 
joints  and  finews  of  a  moderate  fize,  for  the 
purpofes  of  ftrength  and  a&ivity. 

The  flelh  mellow,  in  the  ftate  of  fleftiinefs, 
and  firm,  in  the  ftate  of  fatnefs ;  thefe  being, 
I  apprehend,  the  beft  criterions  of  the  flelh 
of  cattle  :  the  back  and  fides  being  covered, 
in  either  ftate,  as  evenly  as  the  carcafe  of  this 
fpecies  of  animal  is  capable  of  being  covered, 
to  give  as  even  a  diftribution  as  poflible,  of 
flefh  and  fat ;  with  a  proportional  quantity 
of  the  latter,  on  the  infide,  to  enable  men 
to  gratify  their  fight,  while  they  are  gratify- 
ing their  appetites,  with  that  laid  on  with- 
out, and,  perhaps,  to  endeavour  to  leflen 
the  prefent  import  of  foreign  tallow,— 
apparently,  enormous  and  inordinate. 

The  hide  mellow,  and  of  a  middle  thick- 
nefs ;  this  appearing  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
the  beft :  but  the  proper  thicknefs  of  the 
hide  is,  perhaps,   lefs  underftood  than  any 

other  property  belonging  to  cattle.  Breeders^ 
dairymen,  arable  farmers,  and  graziers,  dif- 
fer much   in  their  opinions   refpedting  it> 
and  the  leatherfeller,  perhaps,  has  not  yet 
been  confulted. 

Tfce 
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The  colour, — any  which  can  be  joined  with 
the  foregoine  qualifications ;  it  being,  per-  . 
haps,  of  little,  if  any  eflential  import.     If  I 
had  the  choice  of  it,  it  fhould  be  white,  or 
'nearly  approaching' that  colour* 

The  cohftitution  free  from  hereditary  dis- 
orders, and  inheriting  the  property  of  hardU 
nefsy  whether  by  this  term  be  underftood,  a 
fuperior  faculty  of  bearing  hard  weather,  hard 
fare,  or  hard  work J  as  well  as  that  of  milking 
well  on  good  keep,  while  milk  is  drawn,  and 
of  fatting  quickly,  and  at  an  early  age,  when 
milk  is  not  required. 

There  are  feveral  breeds  of  cattle  un  the 
ifland,  which  come  fo  near  this  defcription, 
\  that,  with  attention  and  perfeverance,  they 
might,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  be  brought 
perhaps  Sufficiently  near  perfection ;  except 
with  refpe&  to  horns. 

Thefe  are  the  breeds  of  Fterefordfhire, 
Gloucefterfhire,  and  South  Wales,  middle- 
horned  breeds';  the  fhort  and  middlehorned 
breeds  of  Yorkfhire ;  the  Suflfex,  a  middle- 
horned  breed ;  with  thofe  of  Devonfhire  and 
Somerfetfhire,  of  the  middle  call  of  horn,  but 
jfomewhat  long* 

Vol,  I.  I  i  In 
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In  yoke,  in  which  the  breeds  here  enu- 
merated are  ftill  chiefly  ^qrked,  horns  are  iq  ' 
*  degree  neceffary. 

Byt,  in  p af  ness,  in  which  cattle  in  everf 

quarter  of  the  kingdom  are  now  beginning  tq 
be  worked,  and  in  which,  only,  they  are 
equal  to  every  department  of  hufbandry,  eve^ 
the  middle  horns  are  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  in  a  degree  dangerous  (I  fpeafc.  from  fuf- 

ficient  experience)^  and  have,  indifputablj^ 

« 

done  more,  than  any  other  circumftance,  to- 
ward preventing  cattle  from  being  ufed,  in 
common,  as  beafts  of  draft  in  hufbandry. 

Wherever  the  long  horn  prevails,  a$  it 
does  on  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  beft 
lands  of  this  kingdom,  cattle  may  befaid  to 
be  incapacitated  as  beafts  of  draft ;  arid,  if 
no  expedient  can  be  hit  upon  to  prevent,  or  check r 
its  growth,  it  becomes  indifputably  neceffary, 

tO  the  PERFECTION  OF   ENGLISH  AGRICUIr- 

ture,  to  extirpate  the  longhorned  breed  of 


cattle. 


W herever  the  breed  requires  to  be  changed, 
whether  from  the  longhorned,  or  any"  other 
imperfeft  breed,  common  prudence  dictates, 
that  the  mojt  perfect,  breed  Ought  to  be  intro- 
duced ; 
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duccd  :  and,  of  courfe,  in  my  idea,  a  horn- 
less breed,  ofjthe  foregoing  defcription. 

Horns,  it  is  true,  are  natural  to  cattle  :  the 
buffalo,  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  requires  them  ; 
they  are  his  only  defence.  But,  in  a  ftate  of 
cultivation,  horns  are  as  ufelefs  to  cattle,  as 
they  would  fee  to  horfes ;  and  who,  of  two 
breeds  of  horfes,  one  with  horns,  the  other 
without  fuch  an  encumbrance,  would  chufe 
the  horned  breed  ?  What  farmer,  with  his 
wits  about  him,  would  work  a  longhorned 
horfe  ?  a  horfe  with  laFge  heavy  horns,  a  yard 
or  more  long,  hanging  down  below  his  mouth, 
fo  as  to  prevent  his  coming  either  at  the  rack 
or  manger,  or  Standing  out  from  his  head,  fo 
as  to  prevent  his  keeper's  coming  within  reach 
of  it,  with  fafety  ?  while  there  were  others, 
without  this  encumbrance,  to  be  had  at  the 
fame  coft  ? 

Horns  ajfe  natural  to  flieep ;  but,  although 
they  are  not  materially  injurious  in  £  ftate  of 
cultivation,  our  anceftors  have  thought  fit  {o 
eftablifh  breeds  of  fheep  without  therti :  ancj 
no  inconveniency,  whatever,'  appears  to  arif<? 
from  the  change. 

The  prafticablenefs  qf  producing  cattle 
Without  horns  is  out  of  difpute  :  there  are 

I  i  2  already, 
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already,  in  this  ifland,  three  or  four  diftind; 
breeds  of  hornlefs  cattle ;  or  rather  breeds  of 
cattle,  many  individuals  of  which  are  horn- 
lefs, from  which,  properly  chofen,  a  breed 
free  from  horns  might,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
duced. 

Thefe  breeds  are  the  old  fhorthorned  breed 
of  Yorklhire  ;  the  Suffolk  breed ;  a  breed  in 
Nottinghamlhire,  propagated*  chiefly  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  probably  a  variety  of 
the .  Yorklhire  breed  ;  and  the  breeds  of 
Scotland ;  all  of  which,  I  believe,  produce 
occafionally  hornlefs  individuals.  The  gal- 
loways fend  out  a  breed,  almoft  wholly  with- 
out horns,  and  fome  of  them  of  a  good  fize. 

For  ftrong  and  middlefoiled  diflrifts,  there 
are  individuals  of  the  Yorkshire  breed, 
nearly  perfe£t;  efpecially  for  the  purpofes 
of  milk  and  draft :  as  grazing fiock^  the  quality 
of  their  flelh  may  require  fome  improve- 
ment*. 

For 

*  Some  of  the  Galloway  cattle  are  not  deficient 
in  the  quality  of  their  flefh.  Tfcat  of  the  Nottino- 
h am shi re  breed  has  not  fallen  fufficiently  under  my 
notice  to  fpeak  of  its  quality.  That  of  the  Svffqul 
breed  is  well  known  to  be  of  a  good  quality.    - 
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For  lighter  lands,  there  may  be  fuperior  in- 
dividuals of  the  Suffolk  breed,  in  their 
prefent  ftate,  fufficiently  perfeft,  for  a  bafia 
at  leaft.  This  breed  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced, as  beafts  of  draft,  in  Norfolk ;  and 
(I  fpeak  from  fufficient  authority)  with  fin* 
gularly  good  effe&. " 

'  VI  havedigefted  my  ideas,  on  this  fubjeft, 
with  greater  folicitude,  as  I  am  clearly  of 

opinion,  that,  fhould  agriculture  be  carried 
on,  for  a  length  of  time,  with  the  fpirit,  and 
on  the  principles,  it  is  at  prefent  purfued,  a 
breed^  of  cattle,  anfwering  nearly,  if  not 
cxaftly,  the  foregoing  defcription,  will,  in 
the  nature  of  human  affairs,  become-  preva- 
lent, if  not  common  to  the  kingdom  j  and  I 
am  of  opinion,  equally  devoid  of  doubt,  that, 
wherever  a  change  of  breed  is  requifite,  not  a, 

feafon  fhould  be  let  flip,  before  a  change, 
which  promifes  fo  much  benefit  to  agricul- 
ture, and  the  community  at  large,  be  begun. 

In  this  country,  where  the  working  of 
cattle  may  be  faid  to  h^ve  gained  a  footing 
among  leading  men ;  where  the  inconve- 
niencies  of  the  longhorned  breed  is,  of 
f  ourfe,  feverely  experienced ;  aixj  where  the 

I  i  3  «tt 
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art  of  breeding  is  well  tfnderftood ;  Acre  is 
a  fair  opportunity  for  genius  and  enterjniz* 
to  exert  dremfelves,  with  good  effedfc ;  andy 
It  is  needlefs  to  teU  the  breeders  of  this  dif- 
trid,  that  he  who  fets  about  it,  firft,  with 
Judgement  and  fpirit,  has  the  faireft  chance 
of  profiting  by  the  change. 

The  means  of  improvement  fcarcely  need 
fo  be  derailed.  The  firft  ftep,  whether  in 
producing*  frelh  breed,  or  m  improving  one 
in  a  ftate  of  negledt,  is  to  fele£t  females ;  and, 
their  imperfections  being  duly  afcertained,  to 
endeavour  to  correct  them  by  a  well  chofeii 
fnale ;  continuing  to  breed,  on  the  principle* 
already  repeated,  with  this  feleftion  j  whicfe 
cannot,  therefore,  be  made  with'  too  great 
circumfpedfcion.      \ 

The  means  of  pftblifhing  and  difieminating 
a  fuperior  breed  of  cattle,  appear  to  be  thofe 
ef  (bowing  the  oxen  in  harnefs,  a&d  the 
cows  in  foil  milk,  and  both  in  a  ftate  of  fat-^ 
nefs,  wherever  there  appears  a  profpeft  of  in- 
troducing them  ;  and  letting  the  bulls  by  the 
feafoiiy  or  as  ftallions  by  the  leap. 

The  ai>va#tages  to  be  eipedted  from  a 
CENERAL-iMPRbvEMENT^pf  die  feveral  fpe-r 
ciea  of  liveftockri»  thefe  kingdoms,  will  re- 
quire 
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quire  to  be  examined,  in  a1  threefold  light,— 
as  k  Would  affedt 

The  improver^ 

The  diftria,  and 

The  community. 
To  the  improver,  provided  he  were  to  a& 
prudently  on  proper  principles,  the  advantage 
Would  be,  in  a  degree,  certain.  The  ord^ 
nary  hazard  incident  to  breeding,  might  bef 
ibmewhat  encreafed,  at  the  outfet,  by  the 

extra  coft  of  the  firft  flock ;  but  fo  it  is  irt 
buying  valuable  horfes  fof  the  purpofe  of 
making  up,  or  prime  bullocks  for  the  p^r* 
pofe  of  grazing. 

Befide  the  inftances  which  this  diftfi&  af- 
fbrds,  almoft  every  other  furnifhes  evidences^ 
ivhich  tend  to  prove  the  advantages  arifing 
to  individuals,  from  the  improvement  of  live- 
ftock :  even  a  fingle  male,  ptirchafed  perhaps 
by  accident,  has  been  known  to  be  highly 
advantageous,  in  improving  the  value  of  a 
man's  ftock,  and,  of  courfe,  in  enereafing  the 
amount  of  his  profits  ** 

The 

*  This  diilrift  affords  an  inftance.     ftfr-  La  kino 
vt  Hall  End,  near  the  banks  of  the  Anker,  owed  his  fu- 
fexior  breed  of  cattle  to  a  bull  which  he  bought  inci- 
dentally 
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-  The  truth  is  (though  men  in  general  do 
not  appear  to  be  fufficiently  aware  of  it) — in 
a  ftate  of  property,  every  man's  poffeflion  is 
limited  :  each  m^n  occupies  fo  many  acres, 
and  ho  more  :  cpnfequently,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  agriculture,  he  can  produce  no  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable  food  for 
ftock ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  farm  does, 
Tinder  his  prefent  management,  produce  only 
q,  certain  quantity  of  herbage :  and  it  is,  of 
courfe,  a  thing  of  importance  to  him,  whethef 
this  herbage  b$  applied  to  a  profitable  or  an 
unprofitable  purpofe ;  whether  it  be  fent  to  a 

good  or  a  bad  market*        -   . 

He  is  well  aw^rc  of  the  advantage  of  felling 
his  wheat  at  fix  (hillings  a  bviftie},  iuftead  0$ 
four ;  and  the  fame,  or  a  greater  proportional 
advantage,  indifputably  depends,  on  whether 
he  expend  his  herbage  oa  fuperiqr,  pr  in- 
ferior, breeds  of  ftock. 

This  advantage,  alone.,  is  a  fufficient  mo.- 
tive  to  improvement :  but  whejri  that  of  efta- 

^Ihing 

Mentally  at  an  extraordinary  price  (at  the  time  he  pur* 
chafed  him),   but  which  he  acknowledges  was  tht 
cheapeft  he  ever  purchafed.     From  a  cow,  hi$   dc^. 
fcendant,  and  a  bull  of  Mr.  Bake  well,  the  celebrated, 
•eow  ox  ((hown  fome  years  ago  in  London)  was  tped. 
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bliftiing  a  fuperior  breed  j  and  of  profkirig 
by  letting  out  the  males,  and  perhaps  by 
felling  inferior  females  at  high  prices,  are 
added,  the  inducement  becomes  ftill  ftronger : 
and  it  ought,  in  eyery  cafe,  to  be  remembered 
that  he  who  fets  out,  firft,  has  the  higheft 
chance  of  profiting  by  the  improvement. 

If  the  root  be  judicioufly  chofen,  and  the 
leading  branch,  be  preferved,  nothing  but 
perfeverance  is  wanted,  to  bring  home  profit 
and  honor  to  the  improver  *• 

The  advantages  arifing  to  the  district 
of  improvement  are  evident,  in  this  diftridt. 
The  fums  of  money,  which  are  annually 
dr^wn  into  it,  have  been  mentioned ;  and  to 

this 

*  This  diftrid  furniflies  leffons  to  improvers:  Mr. 
Webster,  tempted  by  high  prices,  parted  with  his 
leading  flock,  and  loft  his  breed.  Mr.  Bakewbll, 
Mr.  Princbp,  and  Mr.  Fowler  (until  lately),  by 
keeping  their  bell  flock  in  their  own  hands,  have,  re- 
fpe&ively,  improved  their  breeds. 

Even  districts  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  fame 
principle.  Westmoreland,  "by  felling  any  thing  for 
money,"  has  loft  that  breed  which  Leicestershire, 
"  ty  g*v*ng  any  money  for  a  good*  thing,"  has>  railed 
as  high,  perhaps,  as,  in  its  nature,  it  is  capable  of  tieing 
improved.  And,  under  the  fame  mifconduft,  Craven, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  U  now  playing  the  lofuig  game* 
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this  advantage  rpiift  be  added,  that  arifing 
from  the  improvement  of  ftock  within  the 
diftrid. 

Yorklhire,  too,  affords  inilances  of  this 
advantage.  The  introduction  of  even  one 
male  horfe  drew,  perhaps,  feveral  thoufand 
pounds  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  which, 
otherwife,  it  would  not  have  received ; 
and  the  improvement  of  the  cattle  of  the 

Vale,  has  been  .calculated  at  feveral  (hillings 
an  acre,  on  the  lands  it  contains/ 

SF£/V,  indeed,  will  ever  be,  eventually,  the 
jrefult  of  improvement ;  and  it  certainly  con- 
cerns men  of  landed  property  to  promote,  by 
every  prudent  means,  the  improvement  of 
Jiveftock,  in  thf  diflxi&s  in  which  their  cftate? 
are  fituatedt 

In  Yorklhire,  there  are  bull  shows  :  not 
for  the  purpofe  of  felling  or  letting ;  but  for 
obtaining  a  prize  medal,  or  other  f gward,  to 
him  who.canjMwfcft  the  befl. 

Rewards  of  this  kind  are  highly  laudable; 
but  the  prize  ought  not  to  bev  to  him  who 

produces,  but  who  bretds,   the  beft.    In  the 

former 


former  cafe  it  may  be  bought' i>  but  in  th* 
latter  a  degree  of  wm/  miift  obtain  it. 

Another  laudable  example  which  I  nj?| 
with  in  the  fapie  fcene  of  improvement 
.wats  that  of  a  gentleman  keeping  a  bull4 
of  a  fuperipr  breed,  for  the  life  of  hi* 
tenants :  an  example  which  every  landed 
gentleman,  whofe  eftate  lies  rQuncJ  his  re- 
fidence,  might  w?ll  .copy.  For  although, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  occupiers,  as  they 
ought,  have  the  profits  of  improvement, 
they  reft,  ^entuaUy,  with  the  owners  of 
eftates. 

The  advantages  expedtanf:  to  jhe  commu- 
nity, from  a  general  improvement,  in  the 
feveral  breeds  of  liveftock,  is  evidently  that 
of  general  plenty.*  For,  the  ifland  being  li- 
mited in  extent,  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
produce,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  cultivation, 
is  given  ;  and  the  greater  quantity  of  profit- 
.(Ale  animals,  the  fuperfluous  part  of  this 
produce,  after  the  appetites  of  the  prefent 
inhabitants  are  fufficed  with  vegetable  food, 
can  be  made  to  fupport  and  fit  for  their 
feveral  purpofes,  the  more  plentiful  thefe 
animals  will   become  :— confequently, '  the 

greater 
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greater  number  of  inhabitants '.  may  be 
fupported  at  home,  or  the  greater  op* 
portunity  will  be  afforded  of  furnifliing 
ether  nations,  as  their  refpedtive  want* 
may  require,  with  animal  or  vegetable 
productions. 
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